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Tue name of Central America appears to belong to that part of 
the northern continent which lies to the south of Mexico, including 
Guatemala and the countries of the Isthmus of Darien, and extending 
to Columbia. The project of forming a communication through the 
Isthmus, and thus connecting the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, which 
_ has lately been entertained for the second time in this country, has 
| thrown a new interest upon a land already sufficiently remarkable for its 

natural productions. Having been since the conquest of the Spaniards 
strictly guarded by its jealous rulers from the ay, | ‘of inter- 
lopers and traders, in spite of its proximity to our West ndia colo- 
nies, the utmost ignorance has prevailed respecting both its geogra- 
phical and statistical condition. The independence of Guatemala, 
and the general success of the patriots in these quarters, has contri- 
buted not only to create much speculation concerning South American 
countries, but has likewise produced several publications concerning 
them. So little light has saaetiaen been thrown upon the Isthmus 
itself, and the immediately adjoining territories, that the. project 
above mentioned was entertained in a gross ignorance of the real cir- 
| cumstances and difficulties on which its execution would saree The 
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considered as affording by far the fewest obstacles to the formation of 
a canal, enables him to give valuable information on the subject. His 
narrative has other attractions. It is to be lamented that men who 
follow an adventurous and wandering life—who are accustomed to 
enterprise, and prefer danger to repose, are naturally indisposed to sit 
down with a pen in hand to retrace their course. It would be well if 
they would follow the example of Mr. Roberts, who has proved him- 
self qualified to do justice to his opportunities. His little volume is 
not merely a pleasant and attractive book of adventure, but likewise 
replete with much sound information respecting the geography, natural 
history, and commercial advantages of the places he has visited. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Roberts left Jamaica the commander of a 
brig, with an assorted cargo of no great value, for the purpose of 
trading with the free tribes on the east-coast, between the Gulph of 
Darien and the Bay of Honduras: at the end of nine weeks he 
returned, after a most successful voyage. The Indians on the coast 
are peculiarly friendly to the English, and very willing to exchange 
the commodities of the country with the traders who visit them. For 
the various articles composing the cargo of the brig—such as tin and 
iron pots, coarse manufactured goods, cutlasses, adzes, and beads, 
Mr. Roberts returned with a cargo of tortoiseshell, sarsaparilla, and 
other valuable productions in which these countries abound. Sub- 
sequent circumstances induced him to reside among these tribes for 
upwards of seven years, during which time he collected the informa- 
tion he has now given to the world. The people with whom he mixed, 
consisting chiefly of pure Indians, and offspring of Indians and negroes 
called Samboes, are not only on the whole an amiable and inoffensive 
people ; but moreover of more importance in this part of the world 
than is usually supposed. ‘The Independents have hitherto acted re- 
specting them with an indifference which shows a mistaken view of their 
force; and it is proper that other nations should be better informed. 
Of the uprightuess and honesty of the pure Indians, Mr. Roberts gives 
many honourable instances; and a greater proof of the mildness of 
their dispositions, and the urbanity of their manners, cannot be given 
than in his retirement among some of the tribes of the Valientes, 
some way inland from the Musquito shore, alone and unattended, as 
an invalid, for the recovery of his health. ‘The station he fixed upon 
for this purpose is situated on the banks of the river Chrico Mola, 
where he established himself partly as a trader ready to barter 
goods, aud partly as a patient: both his objects were effectually 
answered. e inhabitants and Indians in the interior came to his 
hut loaded with sarsaparilla ; and were contented to take anything in 
exchange; so that in less than six weeks he had collected upwards of 
five thousand pound weight of this article; while at the same time the 
river was as clear as crystal, in which he bathed every morning, the 
air pure and salubrious, the woods abounding with game, and his 
rambles leading into beautiful districts, untrod by any other foot than 
that of the wild hog, or a wandering Indian. An anecdote, related 
by the navigator, affords a curious proof of the infrequency of the 


intruder’s footstep into the wild bord 
he had pitched his tent :— ers upon the settlement where 


“* On my return from one of these excursions the chief man of the settle- 
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> ment, named by the traders Jasper Hall, told me, that some of the women 
had discovered the track of an extraordinary animal, which had filled them 
with much apprehension ; and that none of the hunters could make out, from 
their description, what it was ; the women insisting that it could only be 
** Devil's track.” The story excited my curiosity ; and not doubting but 
that it might, prove to be that of some large animal, probably unknown in 
Europe, I persuaded him to make up a hunting party and go in search of it. 
Jasper, myself, and other three men, providiedl With provisions and other 
materials to enable us to remain a night or two in the woods if necessary, set 
out at day-break—well armed—and having three of the women with us to 
serve as guides. After proceeding more than four hours by an unusual 
route, we came to a deep ravine, which we ascended nearly a mile to a place 
where the tract had become visible. Here old Jasper, burst out into a loud 
laugh, calling out, ‘‘ Hai Robert! him devil tract found,”—and on investi- 
tion it proved to be the marks of a pair of coarse hobb-nailed shoes, which 
T had worn on one of my long excursions. We had approached the ravine 
by a different path than that by which I had penetrated, and I was amused 
to find that I had come so far in search of my own footsteps.”—pp. 61, 62. 















During the progress of these discoverers they had seen several 
kinds of game, but not a shot had been fired, for fear of alarming 
the wild animal they sought. Now as the women had brought plan- 
"tains and cassava, which is as much as to say bread and cheese, and 
"since game abounded, it was determined to remain two or three days 
_ inthe woods. A few huts were hastily constructed, and the women 
"being left to cover them with the leaf of the wild | yrewengy the men 
proceeded until they fell in with the peccary, or wild hogs: discover- 
>> ing about a hundred of them, twenty were quickly shot, and then 
) barbecued. As this mode of cookery may not be familiar to our 
: readers, we shall quote Mr. Roberts’s description of it, as well as his 
minute account of the animal itself :— 



















“ We killed about twenty; and the noise of our firearms having brought 
the women to our assistance, all hands were soon busily employed in cutting 
- out the gland on the back of the animal, and dividing the carcase, into 
. quarters, for the purpose of being barbacued. This operation is performed 
by erecting a low frame, or grating of wood, upon which the meat is laid, 
and covered with leaves ; a fire is lighted underneath, and the flesh is in this 
manner not only smoked, but sometimes half roasted, before it is considered 
sufficiently cured. It will keep good during several weeks. 

** The ears of the peccary are short, pointed, and erect ; the eyes are sunk 
deep in the head, the neck is short and thick, the bristles are nearly as large 
as those of the hedgehog,—longest on the neck and back; it is of a hoary 
black colour, annulate with white, having a collar, from the shoulders to the 
breast, of dusky white ;—in size, and colour, it mar eee the hog 
of China; it has no tail,—on the back there is a glandulous opening, from 
which constantly distils a thin fetid liquor. If the animal is killed in the 
evening, this part carefully cut out, and the liquor instantly washed away, 
the flesh is agreeable food. They grunt with a strong harsh sound; and, 
when vexed, make a most disagreeable noise with their tusks, which are 
scarcely conspicuous when their mouth is shut. They will sometimes turn, 
with fury, on their assailant, whose best refuge, in that case, is to climb upon 
a tree, and then, if he has dogs, to keep them in play~he may ki 
them at pleasure so long as his ammunition lasts. aire a on 
fruits, seeds, and roots ; and sometimes do much in the plantain 
and cassava walks.”—pp. 62, 63. 
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mountain, when the author was rewarded for his pains by a clear 
view of both seas. 


“ In the afternoon we succeeded in gaining the summit of the mountain, 
where I was well repaid for the great fatigue and trouble of ascending. It 
did not terminate in any peak or cone, nor had it the particular appearance of 
volcanic origin, but was rather the continuation of a chain, or ridge of moun- 
tains, which rose higher than any of those in the immediate neighbourhood. 
_ About five hundred yards across its summit, the descent, towards the 
Pacific, commences rather abruptly, and is more precipitous than on the side 
by which we ascended. Mountains still higher appeared to the eastward in 
the direction of Panama and Chagre. To the north-west, an immense and 
continued unbroken chain of mountains presented themselves as far as the 
eye could reach; and, here and there, various high, isolated peaks, having 
the appearance of volcanoes, sprung up from the chain. J had a clear and 
distinct view of both seas; many of the islands in the Boco del Toro and 
Chiriqui Lagoons on the Atlantic side, were distinctly seen, but I could not 

erceive Quibo, nor any of the islands on the Pacific, which I thought would, 
if correctly laid down in the charts, have been visible. ‘The immense forests 
of stately trees which vegetate on the sides of all rivers in this country, and 
clothe most of the mountains to their very summits, effectually prevented 
our tracing the course of these rivers; nevertheless, the country, from the 
spot on which we obtained this delightful view, presented the map of an 
immense mountain forest, drawn on Nature’s grandest scale.”—pp. 64, 65. 


The Valientes are a brave people, as their name would import, and 
are the most civilized of the tribes who inhabit this part of terra 
firma. Among other-customs the practice of duelling prevails, which 
is, perhaps, the ground upon which they are esteemed for their sense 
of honour :— 


“* When a Valiente Indian considers himself affronted, or injured, by one 
of his own tribe, he deliberately sharpens his moscheat, or cutlass ; and, 
taking a friend with him, goes to the house of his adversary, whom he 
challenges to fair combat. ‘The challenge is frequently accepted on the spot, 
fair play is allowed, and the duel never ends until one, or sometimes both, 
are killed or disabled. 

** They display considerable dexterity in the use of the cutlass, both in 
attack and defence; and it is rare to find a Valiente without the mark of 
deep cuts on his body, and io about the head. If the challenged 
party puts off the decision of the ha to a future day, it is generally made 
up by the intervention of friends. Being “ called out” by one of these 
slashing gentlemen, I insisted upon substituting rifle guns, a propesal which 


he declared ‘ English “fashion, no !’ and, by the interference of — 


friends, we settled our dispute without bloodshed. Few of them can use fire- 
arms with effect, but they are very expert with the bow and arrow, and are 
good and dexterous spearmen.”—pp. 70, 71. 


The notion they entertain respecting the interference of a Supreme 
Being in sublunary affairs, seems bounded by terming any ex- 
traordinary event a “God business.” An accident which befel Mr. 
rn in bathing, affords an example of the exercise of this limited 
piety :-— 


“‘ In one of my excursions above the great falls, the Indians inadverten 
lowed the cae to drift sone oa tremendous precipice, that they had ne 
chance of paddling her out of danger. They instantly leapt overboard and 
swam ashore. Being so completely taken by surprise, I saw no chance of 
safety but by keeping in the canoe, which went over the fall and was dashed 
in pieces. I recovered my recollection, I found myself in the water, 
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by the side of a small island, a little distance beneath the fall, grasping firmly 
some bushes that overhung the river. Some Indians on the other side of the 
river, who had not seen the accident, conveyed me down to my own house. 
Feeling sick from the shock I had received, I lay down to recover myself. In 
the mean time my companions in the canoe had gone home and reported my 
death, in confirmation of which they pointed out the splinters of the canoe 
floating past the settlement. I had scarcely been an hour in my hammock 
when old Jasper, and other head-men, came to my house, lamenting my death, 
and proposing to take an account of my effects, that they might be rm dn care 
of for my relations, or creditors. Nothing could equal their astonishment 
when I sat up, and asked them what they were about todo? ‘ By Robert!’ 
a favourite exclamation of the old chief, ‘ you no drown!’ then he added, 
with a certain degree of reverential awe; ‘ this is God business, Robert! only 
God business !!’ ”—p. 72. 

The summit of ambition in a native of these coasts, is to be “ true 
English gentleman fashion” in all respects. Getting heartily drunk 
is not considered any violation of this character; but when the women 
intoxicate themselves, with a pipe of wine washed on the Mosquito 
shore, it was considered a severe reproach on the part of their 
husbands, who had done the same thing—that for women to be 
in liquor was “ no true English lady fashion.” Mr. Roberts thus 
describes their mode of living: it forms a favourable contrast with 
the laborious pilgrimage of the poor subjects of states more advanced 


in the arts of life:— 
“ The mode of living of the Valientes, is upon the whole comfortable. 


Nature has supplied them abundantly with the necessaries of life: their 
plantations are managed with very little labour, and their woods contain 


a » abundance of game: their rivers abound in the finest fish, and their lagoons 





are plentifully furnished with the richest turtle, and other food for their 
support. Anciently the common covering of these Indians was made of a 
sort of tree bark, prepared by being some time soaked in running water, and 
afterwards beaten with a smooth heavy club into a consistency resembling 
shamoy leather. This was formed into a square piece, six or seven feet long, 
and mi five feet wide, with a hole cut in the centre to admit the head. 
Now, however, they are dressed with pote decency ; many of them put on 
even a complete Euro suit ; and I have seen their traders and head men 
even well dressed, or, in their own words, ‘ true English gentleman fashion,’ 
and followed by numbers of their less fortunate countrymen, who had some 
favour to ask, or were desirous of paying their court to the great man, who in 
he mean time was, any , strutting about with a silk umbrella over his 
ead, to protect him from the sun. . 

** The wet season is not, with them, considered an unhealthy period ; on 
the contrary, it is one of rest and enjoyment, ——- which they form partics 
for drinking weak preparations of cocoa, of which they take immense 
quantities. Their method of preparing it is extremely simple, it being merely 
bruised, or crushed between two stones, and ground to a consistence of paste, 
diluted with warm water ; and in this state passed round to the company in 
calabashes, containing each about a quart: some Indians drink eight or ten 
quarts ata ay which induces a state of sleepy insensibility. At these 
meetings, it is a favourite amusement to tell long stories, or make harangues, 
in a singing monotonous tone of voice, to which all listen without interrupting 
the speaker, however improbable the story may be. I have frequently, in 
my turn, endeavoured to give them an account of some remarkable occurrence 

my life, or some idea of European power and attainments: however 
incomprehensible and impossible some of these things must have — 
to ignorant Indians, never offered the least interruption. en a 
story was ended, some of the elders would perhaps consider a few minntes, 
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and after looking round, to collect as it were the opinions of the company, 
would gravely say, ‘lie Robert, lie,,—to which I would answer, ‘ no lie, 
all true, English fashion ; but now,’ I would add, ‘ I am going to tell you a 
lie story,—when they would, with the greatest good nature, gather round, 
to hear ‘ Robert tell story.’ ”—pp. 76, 77. 


After the recovery of his health, Mr. Roberts does not remain sta- 
tionary, but fitting out small vessels prosecutes several short trading 
voyages along the coast, apparently much to his advantage. While 
at Cartago the country is visited with an earthquake. 


“ The city of Cartago is the capital of the province of Costa Rica ; its 
estimated population, in 1823, was thirty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen souls; but, about two years after that period, it was nearly 
destroyed by a tremendous earthquake, which shook the whole Isthmus of 
Darien. On the night that this event took place, I was in an Indian house 
at Monkey Point, and had an rt of witnessing its effect on that 
part of the coast. About the middle of the night in question, I found the 
frame of the wicker bedstead on which I slept, shaken with very great vio- 
lence ; supposing that it was either my companion (one of the traders), or 
some of my Indian friends who wished to frighten, or awaken me suddenly, 
I rather angrily demanded, whether they meant to shake me to pieces? In 
a few seconds, however, the screams of the women, and the cries of the men 
in the adjoining huts, ther with the rolling motion of the earth, which 
was twisting the hut in all directions, ptt an end to my suspense. I instantly 
ran out of the ape to the open air; and, though scarcely able to keep upon 
my feet from the rolling and trembling motions of the earth, I observed such 
a scene as will never to the last hour of my existence be erased from m 
memory. The ground under our feet seemed to heave convulsively, as if 
ready and open to swallow us, producing a low terrific sound ; the trees, 
within a short distance of the huts, were so violently shaken from their up- 
right position, that their branches were crashing, and their trunks grinding 
against each other, with a groaning sound ; the domestic fowls, the ts, 
macaws, pigeons, and other birds, were flying about and against each other, 
in amazement, screaming in their loudest and harshest tones: the shrieks of 
the monkeys, and the howlings of the beasts of the forest, which séemed as 
if approaching near us for protection, were mingled with the cries of the 
terrified Indians, and their domestic animals, every living creature seemi 
to be overwhelmed with dismay. Although I had often contended wit 
hurricanes, and storms at sea, 1 was utterly confounded by this unnatural 
scene, and it was some moments before I could rally my faculties sufficiently 
to think what should be done for my own preservation :—considering that 
the greatest danger would be in the event of the sea rising so high as te 
sweep the beach, I hastily roused my stupified companion ; and, hurrying 
to our small vessel, got her shoved off from the shore,—considering that she 
at all events, would likely keep afloat; and we awaited the result with fear 
and trembling. The shocks y became less violent, and towards day- 
break had entirely subsided. No lives were lost here, or at the other Indian 
settlements in the neighbourhood, but the ground a rent in various 
places, the sand on the beach was either raised in , or depressed in 
furrows ; a place, which in the evening had been a small n, or pond, in 
which several canoes were floating, was now become quite ; most of ‘the 
huts were violently cracked and twisted, and the effects of the earthquake 
were everywhere visible. ‘The Mosquito men, who were at this season on 
the coast, were so terrified and overwhelmed with superstitious dread, that 
Say shendened Ge wate Sy, and returned home before the season was 

finished.”—pp. 91, 92. 


The only persons in the neighbourhood not frightened by this 
event, were a trader, and some of his Indian friends, who te 
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intoxicated at the time it happened, that until next morning they were 
not aware that any extraordinary occurrence had taken place. They 
had a confused recollection that a puncheon of rum, which was in the 
hat, could not be kept from rolling on the floor; but whether some 
___— person was trying to steal it from them, or it was endeavouring to run 
___ away of its own accord, they could not at the time determine. 

3 Along the shore on which our navigator traded in his canoes, turtle is 
caught in great abundance. ‘The wasteful extravagance with which 
the precious flesh of this delectable creature is thrown away, and even 
its eggs destroyed by thousands, would sorely excite the wrath of the 
_ gourmand. For the benefit of those who know the flavour of turtle 
ey better than its natural history, we shall quote Mr. Roberts’s anecdotes 
- __ of it, and the account of the mode of spearing it. 








“ From Matina, in proceeding along the shore, we meet with the two 
rivers Vasquez and Azuelos; and to the northward of these the Boca de la 
- Portuga, or Turtle Bight:—at this place hundreds of the finest turtle are 
_ killed annually, merely for the sake of their manteca, or fat, which is melted 
~~ into oil, and used by the Indians, and others on the Mosquito Shore, as a 
_ substitute for butter. Most of the fishermen on their return from the south- 
~~ wards towards home, stop at this place for the purpose of procuring this 
oil, and turtles’ eggs, which latter are dried in the sun to preserve them— 

- and in this way many thousands of turtle are annually destroyed or pre- 
gent 7 many tow y y I 

vented from coming to maturity. 

~>  £‘“ During the months of April, May, June, and July, the green turtle 

~~ comes from various kays, and places a great many leagues distant, to several 
> parts of the Mosquito Shore, especially to the sandy beaches in the vicinity 
_ of Turtle Bogue, to deposit their eggs. At this season the sea is covered 
~~. with what the fishermen call thimbles—a small blubber fish, in shape not 
>» unlike a tailor’s thimble; these, and a peculiar sort of grass growing at the 

» bottom of the sea, is their principal food. It is to be observed that the 
"turtle have large lungs, and cannot go deeper in the water than five or six 

_ fathoms, being obliged to come frequently to the surface, for the purpose 

| of blowing, as all fish do that have lungs. The male and female remain 
together about nine days, during which time the female feeds, and keeps in 

ood condition ; but when they separate, the male is totally exhausted, worth- 
se and unfit for use as food. Sometime after this season the female crawls 
up the sandy beaches, and prepares to lay her eggs ; she makes a circle in the 
sand until it is fully prepared—she then digs a hole, about two feet deep, in 
which she deposits from sixty to eighty, covers them up, and goes off, gene- 
rally before day-break ; about the fifteenth night afterwards she returns, and 
deposits a similar number, near the same spot. The res turtle come out 
of the shell in about thirty-two days, and immediately make their way into 
the sea. Both the hawksbill and loggerhead turtle keep the same season ; 
but if a trunk turtle, a species of immense size, and exceedingly fat, is found 
dead on the beach, neither of them will lay their eggs within a mile of the 
place, for which reason that kind is never molested. 

“« The handle of the spear with which the Indians strife the turtle, is 
made of very hard wood ; the head is a triangular-shaped piece of notched 
iron, with a sharp point; a piece of iron is joined to this which slips into a 

ve at the top of the spear handle, and has a line attached to it which runs 
eee eyes fixed, for that purpose, to the shaft of the spear to which a 
float is fastened. The Indians, when near enough to strike the turtle, raises 
the above his shoulder, and throws it in such a manner that it takes a 
ci direction in the air, and lights, with its point downward, on the back 
of the animal, penetrating through the shell, and the point becoming de- 
tached from the handle, remains firmly fastened in the creature's body ; the 
float now shows on the surface of the water which way the turtle has gone ; 
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and he is easily hunted up, and secured, by means of the line, which has 
remained attached to thes head.” —pp. 93—95. 

«The inhabitants of this part of the coast are careful to preserve the 
hawksbill turtle, as much as they — can. They never destroy its . 
and have a singular, bat cruel, method of taking the shell from its back, with- 
out killing the animal, as is done by the other tribes. They collect a quantity 
of dry grass, or leaves, with which they cover the creature’s back, and then 
setting the stuff on fire, the heat causes the shell on the back to separate at 
the joints. A large knife is then insinuated horizontally, and the pieces are 
gradually lifted from the back, care being taken, not to injure the shell by 
too woe | heat, nor to force it off, till the heat has fully prepared it for 
separation. 

« The turtle is held down by an Indian during this cruel operation, and 
afterwards suffered to escape; but great numbers of them, reduced to this 
hapless state, fall a prey to the numerous sharks on the coast. ‘There have 
been many instances, however, of turtle being afterwards caught, which had 
undergone the process, and the shell, subsequently formed, has, instead’ of 
thirteen pieces, the usual number, been in one piece only.”—p. 46. 


Another singular inhabitant of these waters is the manatee, which 
is as yet unknown to our tables. The account of the lean streaked 
with fat, and the anti-scrofulous effects of a diet upon it, will surely 
provoke some alderman connected with the West Indies to procure a 
trough of them for private consumption. 


‘ Many of the fishermen, Indians and others, on their return from the 
southern fishing grounds, call in this neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
taking manatees, which are very plenty in the river, and in a creek at the 
upper end of the harbour. Hundreds of these fishermen remain to cure the 
meat, on the low sandy point, at the entrance of the harbour, without being 
molested by the Spaniards. This singular creature may be considered the 
connecting link between quadrupeds and fishes ; it retains the fore-feet, or 
rather hands, of the former, with the tail of the latter—spreading out in a 
horizontal direction like a large fan. Beneath the skin, which is uncommonly 
hard and thick, there is a deep layer of very sweet fat. The meat, in its 
thickest parts, has the singular property of being streaked throughout with 
alternate layers of fat and lean, being most excellent food. Persons subject 
to be afflicted with scorbutic or scrofulous complaints, find speedy relief ; by 
using it freely, their blood is said to become purified, and the virulence of the 
complaint is thrown to the surface of the body, and quickly disappears. The 
manatee is extremely acute in its sense of hearing, and immerges itself in the 
water on the slightest noise ; it feeds on long shoots of tender wing 
on the banks of the rivers, and will rise nearly two-thirds of its ] out of 
the water to reach its food ; it is found only in the most solitary and least 
frequented creeks and rivers ; the male and female are generally together: their 
common length is from eight to twelve feet, and it weighs from five to eight 
hundred pounds weight : some of them are however much larger, wei 
from twelve even to fifteen hundred weight. The Indians generall 
upon them early in the morning when they are ing, and ki dian with 


a harpoon ; but if the least noise is made roaching, immediatel 

sink, and eacape.”—pp. 97,98. te peng ed 
One of the articles of commerce, which is an object with traders on 

these coasts, is the vanilla, which is probably better known in the 

ged Hi it gives to chocolate, or to ice, than in its natural state: 

es rts gives a description of the plant, and its preparation for 
“ The country from San Juan River to this point abounds in vanilla* of 

* Vanilla aromatica (Epidendrum vanilla of Linn.) 
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the finest quality. This plant climbs with ease to the top of the highest 
tree. At a distance the leaves slightly resemble those of the vine ; the flowers 
are of a white colour, intermixed with red and yellow; when these fall off, 
they are quickly succeeded by the pods, growing in bunches not unlike the 
plantain, and generally of the thickness of a child’s finger. The pods are 
green at first, grow yellow, and finally brown ; the method used to preserve 
the fruit, is to gather it when yellow, before the pods begin to open or burst: 
—it is then laid in small heaps for the space of + sa or four days to ferment. 
The fruit is afterwards spread in the sun to dry ; and when about half dried, 
flattened with the hand, and rubbed over with cocoa, palm, or other oil:— 
it is once more exposed to the sun, to be fully dried, rubbed over with oil a 
second time, put in small parcels, and closely covered over with the dried 
leaves of the plantain or Indian reed. Care is taken not to allow the pods to 
remain upon the stalks too long before they are pulled, as, in that case, 
they transude a black fragrant balsam, which carries off both the.smell and 
delicate flavour for which alone they are valued. The vanilla plant is also 
found on most parts of the Mosquito Shore, and in the neighbourhood of 
Breo del Rero and Chiriqui Lagoons ; it requires heat, moisture, and shade, 
to bring it to perfection, and when used in that state it gives a most delicious 
fiavour to coffee, chocolate, &c., forming an important article.of commerce, 
especially among the Spaniards.”—pp. 99, 100. 


An English settlement, as is well known, once existed on the Mos- 
quito shore, which was afterwards abandoned by our government: 
when the English superintendant was reluctantly withdrawn, he 
left behind him the mixed race of negroes and Creoles that had 
formed the population of his settlement. In proceeding up the coast 
to the north, Mr. Roberts visited the remains of the infant colony, and 
bitterly regrets that a district which affords such striking local advan- 
tages, should have been deserted on any trifling consideration. His 
account of a detachment of the descendants of the settlers is curious. 


“‘ There are few settlements of Mosquito Indians, and Samboes, at Kirka- 
ville and Rigmans Bank, on the borders of the Lagoon ; but the principal 
settlement, is at a place, about six miles to the southward of the entrance, 
and being Pooiersied | of people similar to those at Bluefields, it may also be 
considered an English settlement. The people are principally Creoles, 
Mulattoes, and Samboes, from Jamaica, San Andres, and the Corn Islands ; 
many of them have married Indian women, and every thing considered, they 
live in a very comfortable manner. Their place of residence, consisting of 
thirty or forty houses, is called English Bank, and faces the shore of the 
Lagoon. The population may be about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred souls, living in very neat compact houses of one story high, the 
sides for the most made of clay, beaten down hard into a framework of 
lath and hardwood posts, and roofed with a durable species of palm leaf. 
The Jamaica traders have established two stores for the sale of goods among 
them, and there is also one supplied from the United States ; the agents in 
charge of these stores constantly reside at English Bank, and are visited by 
different tribes of Indians, and by Mosquito-men, from all parts of the coast ; 
bringing tortoise-shell, gum copal, caoutchouc, &c. ; skins, paddles, canoes, 
and various articles to barter for duck, check, cutlass blades, and other goods 
adapted for the Indian trade. The inhabitants employ themselves in turtle- 
ing during the season, and in raising provisions, hunting, and fishing, durin 
the remainder of the year. They maintain a friendly correspondence wi 
the wd Indians ; are, in general, fair and honourable in their dealings 
with , and with each other, and are truly hospitable to those Europeans, 
or other who happen to come amongst them. They are, however, 


without an ious instruction, and I have again to lament that no 
missionary therto visited this part of the coast ; where, although he 


might, at first, meet with a little occasional opposition from the visiting 
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traders, he would ultimately do much good ; and I may venture, at all 
events, to affirm, that he would not meet with that discouragement, which 
has lately been experienced by his brethren in the more civilized colonies of 
Barbadoes and Demerara. ; 

“I never knew an instance of a ——- being celebrated amon them, 
according to the prescribed forms of the English, or of any other church ; 
these engagements are mere tacit agreements, which are sometimes, although 
rarely, broken by mutual consent. The children here, and at Bluefields, are 
in general baptised by the captains of trading vessels fram Jamaica ; who on 
their annual return to the coast, perform this ceremony with any thing but 
reverence, on all who have been born during their absence ; and many of 
them are indebted to these men for more than baptism. In proof of this, I 
could enumerate more than a dozen of acknowledged children, of only two 
of these captains, who seem to have adopted, without scruple, the Indian 
idea of polygamy in its fullest extent. By this licentious and immoral con- 
duct, they have, Rosen so identified themselves with the natives, and with 
some of the principal people on the coast, as to obtain a sort of monopoly in 
the sale of goods, which it would be difficult for any stranger, not 
of an intimate knowledge of the Indian character, to shake ; they have also so 
insinuated themselves into the good graces of the leading men, that their arri- 
val on the coast is hailed with joy by all classes, as the season of festivity, 
revelry, christening, and ‘licentiousness, Funerals are however conducted 
with saan and comparative propriety ; Mr. Ellis, or one of the agents of 
the traders, with the old men of the place, generally give their attendance on 
these solemn occasions. Notwithstanding that they live in this free manner 
without fixed laws or religious restraint, they, in absence of the traders, 
maintain an order and regularity, that would not lose by comparison, with 
any of the small provincial towns in England. In cases of dispute, a reference 
to the arbitration of some of the elders, or to their general friend, Mr. Ellis, 
decides the matter at once. Mr. Ellis has done much good both among the 
mixed residents and the Indians; and has on many occasions given the 
strongest proofs of a most kind, and benevolent disposition. In common 
with every person who has visited the settlement, or resided in its vicinity, 
I have experienced his attentions ; and have much pleasure in thus acknow- 
ledging the great personal obligations which he thereby conferred upon me.” 
—,p. 108—111. 


These expeditions were at length closed, by the arrival of the par- 
ties, for whom Mr. Roberts appears to have been left as a kind of 
agent. Apparently not well pleased with his activity, and alarmed at 
the interest he had succeeded in creating for himself with the natives, 
their treatment of him produced a rupture, and Mr. Roberts proceeded 
northward to make new connexions. This trade is, in a manner, 
monopolized by those who are acquainted with it; and by Mr. Roberts’s 
account, its great lucrativeness causes any interloper to be received 
with extreme jealousy. At this time, the king of the Mosquito shore, 
George Frederick, a sovereign of large territory and some power, who 
succeeded his father George, reigned over the nation of Samboes, who 
are the most powerful of the tribes in this quarter: George Frederick 
had received a British education at Jamuica, where he was crowned 
and anointed king, by the Rev. Joseph Armstrong. The West Indian 
idea of the acomplishments of a king, seems to be limited, for they 
had taught this sovereign no other branch of learning than that of 
“ making drunk come soon.” His majesty was, however, a pleasant 
and good-humoured toper ; and his subjects, well aware that he would 
give -—T every thing he had when he was intoxicated, took care that 
he never be sober, In Mr, Roberts’ progress, he fell in with the 
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king, and the prostitution of the regal title, and the caricature of 
sovereign graces, render the anecdotes of him very ludicrous. 


“* Karly in the morning I was awakened by the noise of the drum; the 
natives were in a state of bustle and activity, preparing for the drinking 
match, and the reception of the king. He pan ifs in a large canoe, with ten 
people, escorted by the same number in two smaller ones. At the landing- 
place he was met S Admiral Earnee and General Blyatt, with some of the 
chief men of the neighbouring settlements; the two former dressed in 
uniforms, with gold epaulettes. There was little form or ceremony used in 
their reception of the king; a shake of the hand, and ‘how do you do, 
king,’ in English, being the only salutation from all classes. Briefly inquir- 
ing my motives for coming to see him, he invited me to go with him to the 
Cape, and I could then at leisure judge how far he could second my views, 
and how he was situated with his people, amongst whom, four years ago, on 
his return from Jamaica, where he was educated, he found himself quite a 
stranger. 

“* He was a young man, about twenty-four years of age, of a bright copper- 
colour, with long curly hair hanging in ringlets down the sides of his face ; 
his hands and feet small, a dark expressive eye, and very white teeth. He 
was an active and handsome figure, with the appearance of greater agilit 
than strength. In other respects I found him, on further acquaintance, wild 
as the deer on his native savannahs. 

** During the day, Indians arrived from various parts of the coast and 


‘ ae interior. At the meeting, which took place in the king’s house, various mat- 
ters relative to the government of the neighbouring settlements, disputes, and 
_ other public business, was discussed ; and I observed that the king left every 


thing to the discretion of Earnee, Blyatt, and a few others. In fact, he 
seemed to take little interest or trouble, further than to sanction the resolu- 
tions passed, so that they might be promulgated as ‘ the king’s own order.’ 
Such is the expression ; and that order is invariably obeyed, and carried into 
effect. During the time the council was sitting, no women were admitted ; a 
few only were afterwards permitted to enter, during the drinking match, to, 
take care of their husbands, when reduced to a state of insenalbility by 
intoxication.” —pp. 132, 133. 


When the council was finished, the more important business of 
getting drunk remained behind: it was, however, quickly attended to 
in due form. 


** The discussions in the king’s house being ended, the feasting began. 
Two men were stationed by the side of the canoe, who filled the mishlaw 
drink into calabashes, which were then carried to the company by boys. As 
the men became exhilirated, they began to dance in imitation of country 
dances and Scotch reels, learned 
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Indian dress, and wore jackets and trowsers, with good hats. Some of them 
had coats, with other articles to correspond; and, as I have often repeated, 


,9? 


they prided themselves upon being ‘ true English gentleman fashion.’ ”— 
pp- 133, 134. 

His majesty farther condescended to join Mr. Roberts, and others, in 
a dance, which so delighted his subjects, that they insisted on an 
encore :— 

“ Blyatt had orders to keep the party in the king’s house from ee, 
ing us, but our music being full as noisy as theirs, and the secret of the 
women’s arrival having transpired, our hee was soon surrounded by a 
crowd, who pressed so much, that it became insufferably warm; and we 
were obliged to stop the dance: at which circumstance, many of the Indians 
expressed such disappointment, that the king good-naturedly proposed to 
renew the dance in the open air. The other party joining us with their 
music, we were soon all jumbled together, king, admiral, general, Mosquito- 
men and women, in one mass of confusion and revelry, from which those 
who were capable of reflecting were soon glad to escape. "—p. 135. 


The ladies retire from table before the gentlemen, as is the case in 
England: we presume for the same reason; it is stated in the following 
extract, as well as the conclusion of the feast :— 


“‘ Before the chiefs became totally intoxicated, they ordered the women 
home to their houses, to prevent their being unable to take care of their hus- 
bands. The drinking was carried on with great perseverance during the night, 
by old and young. The drums were beat and muskets fired, some of them 
loaded with powder to the very muzzle, until nearly all the assembly were in 
a state of beastly drunkenness, and taken care of by the women, who were 
occasionally called — for that purpose. At intervals, however, as the men 
recovered, they found their way back to their favourite mishlaw, and renewed 
the debauch. All the next day was consumed in drinking; and it was not 
until the day following that the liquors were reduced to the very dregs of the 
cassava and maize, which even then was taken from the bottom of the vessels, 
and being squeezed through the fingers by handfuls into the calabashes, was 
passed to those who were still craving for more of the precious beverage. By 
the third night the whole liquors were consumed, and the Indians began to 
retire to their respective homes, many complaining, with great reason, that 
‘ their heads were all — It is however to their credit, that during the 
whole of this debauch I did not perceive the slightest quarrel.” —pp. 135, 136. 


Either Mr. Roberts's dancing or his conversation -so far ingratiated 
him with the king, that he begged to employ his diplomatic talents as 
his ambassador to a discontented and half-independent chief, whom 
his majesty wished to conciliate. The presence of this person, called 
Governor Clementi, must have been imposing. He isa pure Indian:— 


“ The governor did not come out to receive us; he was sitting i 
house, dressed in state, and rose to welcome Blyatt and modi we pera 
notice of those who accompanied us. The appearance and demeanour of this 
old chief struck me very forcibly, and impressed upon my mind that I had 
before me a true descendant and representative of the ancient Indian caziques. 
od was : vo stout man, apparently between fifty and sixty years of age, 
with an “Indian countenance, = 1 expressi though dignity ; 
rene! not help thinking that he looked fait d “ of 
the uito-men—that he had been born to command, 
scious, ike ‘old Crozimbo,’ that he was ‘ not the least se oraig : 
men.’ He was dressed in an old Spanish uni 
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cotton stockings ; shoes with silver buckles; and a large gold-headed cane, 
similar to those used by the superior corregidores and alcaldes of the South 
American provinces—completed his dress. 

** These clothes, which were of the most ancient cut, had descended to him 
from his unfortunate brother ; and altogether the dignified appearance and 
manners of this old chief, contrasted strongly with the coarse brutality of the 
Mosquito-men, and impressed upon my mind that the domination of the Sam- 
boes had materially retarded the prosperity of the genuine Indians.”—pp. 
140, 141. 

After visiting the king in his capital, and taking other measures 
with a view to his mercantile suécess, such as contracting for the 
tortoise shells of the next season with particular tribes, he returns 
southward. Entering Niconderagua bay in the night, he finds in the 
morning that he has anchored in the vieinity of two Spanish vessels of 
war: the commander of these vessels orders his arrest as a spy in the 
Patriot service, aud abundance of evidence is quickly found among the 
sailors to convict him of the fact. One swore to having seen him 
on board the vessel he was upon, and alleged that he cut down his 
breeches to look into his pockets for silver; one said he was a prize- 
master, and another that he was a sail-maker; all swore positively, 
however, and poor Mr. Roberts was taken to the castle ramparts to 
be shot. He was seated on a barre], and the governor of the fort took 
a chair at a convenient distance. When an officer approached to tie 
the handkerchief over his face, Mr. Roberts insisted upon seeing the 
exeéution ; and as the man persevered in attempting to bind on the hand- 
kerchief, aud Mr. Roberts as steadily resisted by turning his face to and 
fro, an altercation ensued, during ‘which the splashing of oars was 
heard, and an officer was landed to supersede the governor. His suc- 
cessor, unwilling to complete the execution, forwarded the prisoner into 
the interior, where some person might be found to read his papers, and 
examine the nature of the political pamphlets which, as they conceived, 
he carried in his vessel for the purpose of exciting all good Spanish 
subjects to insurrection. Mr. Roberts was forwarded from town to 
fort and from fort to town, until the governor of the city of Leon, who 
understood English, perceived an alibi from the prisoner’s papers, and 
that the combustible pamphlets were nothing else than twenty New 
Testaments, which a missionary had requested Mr. Roberts to dis- 
tribute. 

Mr. Roberts had no reason to complain of his treatment in the 
course of this forced journey ; indeed the nature of the charge against 
him, that of being an Independent, appears to have conciliated a 
people ripe for the insurrection which has since broken out. The 
political sentiments of the people may be judged of from the singular 
indications of kindness manifested to Mr. Roberts in his dungeon at 
Grenada :— 

“* My cell was intolerably hot, but having undergone much fatigue during 
the ion, I soon forgot my enc and slept until aroused by the beating of 
the reveille, and the noise of the soldiers hurrying to the parade at daybreak 
next morning. In a few minutes the bustle was over; a passing soldier 
threw me a bundle of cigars, and kindly brought me some fire to light one ; 
he expressed much en pene for my situation, and, giving a cautious 
glance to each side, told me, ‘los vatsloten® were ‘muy bueno ;’ and vented 
some execrations against the present government. About eight o'clock the 
soldiers returned, and my door was crowded by people whose curiosity was 
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excited by the rt that an Englishman, employed at San Juan by the 
Patriots 2 an on npc spy, had arrived. Many of them evinced a kindly 
feeling in my favour, who evidently dared not express themselves in other 
language than that of pity and regret for my present situation. Others there 
were who cursed me as an insurgent, a spy, @ pirate, and a heretic—but these 
were few in number compared with others, who never retired from the 
grating without throwing something into the cell, so that in the course of 
the morning the floor was covered over with cakes, gingerbread, cheese, cho- 
colate, cigars, and not a few quartos, medios, reals, do 5 and other coins. 
In this whimsical situation I found myself placed, like a wild beast in a cage, 
unable, if ever so much inclined, to withdraw for one moment from obser- 
vation. I had this consolation, however, that nearly all my visitors seemed to 
consider themselves bound to pay something for the sight, or contribute 
towards my support. Many of them, who were evidently afraid of being 
observed by those attached to the existing government, hastily threw money 
into the cell and withdrew ; almost every one who in a cigar in 
his mouth, and the smoke and heat became so intolerable that I found myself 
in danger of suffocation, which obliged me to beg a few minutes’ respite, that 
fresh air might be admitted. When the smoke began to disperse, I set 
myself to collect the various articles which had been thrown into my cell ; 
and was agreeably surprised to find that the contributions in cash amounted 
to twenty-seven own besides sweetmeats, chocolate, cheese, gingerbread, 
cigars, &c. sufficient for several weeks’ consumption.”—pp. 202—204. 

We cannot follow Mr. Roberts in his subsequent fortunes, neither 
can we combine into any condensed form the various topics of informa- 
tion which he derived from his journey to Leon, and his leisurely return 
to the coast. We recommend all those fond of sympathising with the 
accidents of a seafaring life, and more particularly those who are 
anxious toenlarge their knowledge of the countries lately raised to the 
rank of nations, to the book itself. 





>. 


FRENCH CHARITY SCHOOLS. 


Unper this head it was our intention to have given an article entitled 
French National Schools; a few Sibylline leaves having fallen within 
our reach, casting some glimpses of light on rather a dark subject, 
viz. the state of which we, in our ignorance and simplicity, might 
understand by the term French National System of Education; since 
schools of a similar nature and constitution are so defined in our 
country, each diffusing, as from a central point, information and in- 
struction like the concentric circles undulating from the spot whence 
stone has fallen upon the smooth surface of the waters. But we regret 
to add, that the term national, if intended to convey an idea of en- 
couragement or approbation from government, must be entirely obli- 
terated, for in liberal expanded systems of education for the lower 
orders the higher powers share not and delight not. We would more- 
over premise, that our readers must by no means expect a full or 
perfect account quoad the effect or extent of the French systems, 
such as they are; for although we have reason to believe that our 
researches, aided and directed by no despicable guidance, penetrated 
somewhat deeply into the recesses of the subject, such is the difficulty 
in Paris of procuring minute and satisfactory information on any 
required point, that we should never deem its depths or ramifications 
to have been completely fathomed, unless, gifted with the surveillance | 
of the police itself, we had explored our way through the intricate 
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mazes of the French capital. The troth of this remark will, we are 
sure, be admitted by every person who has, like ourselves, journeyed 
from fauxbourg to fauxbourg with a laudable and insatiable curiosity 
for collecting wherewith to satisfy the longings of an appetite hunger- 
ing after some favourite pursuit. We need scarcely remind such 
persons that Paris is not like London. With us, where every public 
or private institution forms a fair subject of examination and discus- 
sion, into the merits of which, as members of a free country, we have 
a presumptive right to inquire indefinitely, few events of the slightest 
notoriety or interest are unknown, and every scheme for good or evil 
is as rapidly disseminated for public investigation as if proclaimed from 
Charing-cross by the trumpet of a royal herald. But, in Paris, owing 
to the character of its government, men and manners assume a Very 
different form ; and what is not (under peculiar circumstances) power- 
fully forced into public notice, such as the museums, Louvre, libraries, 
and a few other institutions, where a freedom of admission is al- 
lowed, which we wish were the case in some similar institutions in this 
country, stands little chance of attracting attention beyond the imme- 
diate limits of its direct effect on the verge of its physical or moral 
position—We have deemed these preliminary observations necessary 
as an apology, should our information appear defective, or fall short 
of what might be reasonably expected upon a subject so accessible to 
all on this side the British channel. 

A Parisian visitor in London has himself alone to blame if he fails 
to acquire information sufficient to gratify his most sanguine expecta- 
tions: let him but step into Messrs. Hatchard’s or Rivington’s, and he 
will be directed to almost every charitable institution of note in the 
metropolis, and ascertain the character of each. Alas, we went many 
a weary and unavailing round through the shops of Parisian book- 
sellers: in vain we addressed such of the clergy as chance threw in 
our way: the dealers in literature, and superintendaats of morals, were 
alike silent or ignorant. All we can therefore say, in favour of what 
we have to describe, is simply this, that we were indebted to an en- 
lightened and intelligent resident in Paris, (to whom the moral wants 
and necessities of the teeming population of that corrupt city were 
well known, and for whose amelioration his wealth and energies were 
liberally expended,) for a list of the best of those schools founded 
upon our improved system of education, and known in Paris by the 
title of “ Les Ecoles d’Enseignement Mutuel ;” and further, that in 
introducing our readers to those establishments, we shall, with the ad- 
dition of such casual remarks as struck us in our progress, and such 
details as personal inspection enables us to afford, give those who wish 
to visit them an opportunity of forming a tolerable opinion of what 
might be fairly expected should the enlightening hand of time bear 
them up amidst existing difficulties, and systematic opposition of 
princes or priests, who would simultaneously crush the uprising of an 
zra in their country from which the most salutary results might be ex- 

. But before we proceed, we feel constrained to notice a piece 
of information which may not a little surprise those who have hitherto 
supposed that to Bell and Lancaster, jointly or individually, Europe is 
indebted for the introduction of those systems with which their names 
are usually associated. Not so; our inventive neighbour according 
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to custom, from the steam-engine to the kaleidoscope, assume priority 
in the discovery by half a century; for thus we find their claims an- 
nounced at the head of a “ Courte Notice”’ on the subject of national 
education:—*“ Vers l’an 1747, Herbalt inventa la Méthode d’En- 
seignement Mutuel, et il l’appliqua 4 une Ecole de 300 Eléves confiés 
d ses soins, dans I’Héspice de la Pitié, 4 Paris ;” and for its introduc- 
tion into England we are further informed that we are altogether in- 
debted to M. Gaultier, who founded a school in London in 1792 or 
1793, about ten years before the similar establishments of Lancaster 
and Bell were heard of. Not being over anxious again to call upon 
the stage of controversy this long-ago hotly-contested question, we 
shall leave the verdict of priority of right in the hands of better 
judges than ourselves, and forthwith enter upon our more immediate 
subject. 
Of these sot disant national schools we visited seven, viz. 


FOR BOYS. 


1. M. Badareau’s, rue St. Jean de Beauvois. 
2. M. de Verlcourt’s, a la Tralle aux Draps. 
3. M. Boulet’s, rue St. Ambroise. 
4. M. Moyencourt’s, rue de Seine. 


FOR GIRLS. 


5. Mme. Guignon’s, rue de le Tonnellerie. 
6. Mile. Le Lievre’s, enclos St. Jean de Lateran. 
7. Mile. Lucherre’s, rue de Pont de Lodi. 

The first of these, that of M. Badareau, is established in a fine old 
chapel or convent, a dilapidated remnant of the Revolution, containing 
a space of about 170 square yards, being exclusive of a recess at the 
end 50 feet long by 30 wide. ‘The usual number of scholars on the 
books varied from 300 to 350. The present muster amounted to about 
320, dressed in a simple clean uniform composed of blue smock-frocks 
with a neat belt round the middle. The area was fitted up, as in our 
Lancasterian schools with benches, leaving a sufficient space for free 
communication in every direction. The weekly course of instruction 
is nearly similar throughout the year. The forenoon of each day is 
taken up with a certain portion of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In the afternoon of each day catechisms and various religious exer- 
cises are introduced ; in addition to which, in the afternoons of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Saturday, drawing is taught; on the Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings a certain time is exclusively devoted to singing ; 
which, it should be observed, formed also part of their regular exercise, 
particularly at the commencement and conclusion of the school-hours. 
On Saturday, before dismissal, thirteen very excellent simple rules, of 
a moral and religious tendency, are repeated by the classes, that all 
might have them thoroughly imprinted on the memory. 

We are prepared to hear, in the above enumeration of elementary 
lessons, some surprise at the admission of music and drawing; but we 
doubt whether any person, however strong may be his prejudice or ob- 
jections, could witness the effect without giving his entire and unqua- 
lified sanction to what might have been he considered as super- 
fluous innovations. ‘The drawing consists chiefly in giving steadiness 
to the hand and accuracy to the eye, by a judicious selection of out- 
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lines and simple figures applicable to almost every mechanical profes- 
sion. Thus the master, or the monitor by his order, directs a class in 
an audible voice to describe a square, a circle, or a triangle, the copy 
of which, if necessary, he draws in chalk, and exhibits on a large 
black board. These are again ordered to be divided, sub-divided, or 
doubled at pleasure, so as to form uniform, and often not inelegant, 
patterns; and as these figures are to be described without rule, com- 
pass, or any other mechanical aid, it is obvious that accuracy and 
truth must result, as was manifested in the neatness and clearness of 
touch in several architectural outlines by children from seven to nine 
years of age, equally gratifying and surprising. The introduction of 
vocal music, we think, still less deserving of animadversion ; for what- 
ever may be the objections urged against drawing on the grounds of 
inexpediency, we cannot consider singing in any other light than an 
useful, or at all events, an innoceut appendage to popular education. 
In the first place it tends incaleulably to enliven the dull monotony and 
wearisome routine of many a poor scholar’s daily task. In our na- 
tional schools we have witnessed, with any thing but feelings of satis- 
faction, class after class going through the clock-work business, inflicted 
without reference to age, sex, temper, or disposition, according to the 
letter and tittle of Dr. Bell’s instructions—issued like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, never to be broken or interrupted by the inflexible 
superintendents of our national establishments. There may be, nay, we 
are free to admit, that there actually is a much more lively flow of 
blood in a Parisian child’s veins, than is discoverable in the juvenile 
inmates of Baldwin’s-gardens; but we feel quite confident that much 
of the pleasant cheerful vivacity we beheld in the school of M. Bada- 
reau was attributable to his judicious introduction of vocal music. It 
was beautiful, we may add affecting, to witness the merry animated 
countenances of his 300 children now bursting forth in one simulta- 
neous chorus, in another moment softening down to little more than a 
murmur, gay or grave as the air or song were changed; while the 
classes marched in quick or slow time in single or double file round the 
room, or deployed in sections to take their appointed places, M. Ba- 
dareau elevated in the midst of them, regulating the whole like a 
master-spirit by the tap of a wand on the bench whereon he stood, 


_ each class saluting respectfully as it passed its chief. We observed 


one little fellow dart from his rank for the purpose of pouring water 
for the favourite cat from a tall jug which puss had been in vain at- 
tempting to reach, and having performed his benevolent mission, re- 
joined his comrades with an arch and complacent look, falling again 
instantly into the step, and taking up the note of the hymn they were 
chaunting. M. Badareau is certainly a very superior character—his 
manner, though simple and unpretending, is decisive, his words few and 
to the point: he seems to have infused his own zeal and energy into 


every department. The monitors evidently took a pride in the dis- 


cipline and arrangement of their classes; every movement was 

made with the utmost quickness and precision, and every order exe- 

cuted with a smartness, reminding us of the service of a ship of war, 

without its severity; and, as a final proof of the perfection of this 

school, established in the very St. Giles’s of Paris, not an idle whisper 

eas sey a any We Dey ear add, must, by all who pretend 
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to any practical knowledge of schools, be admitted as the surest test of 
a master’s superiority and fitness for his situation. The expences are 
defrayed by the city of Paris; and M. Chablot, of whom we shall 
speak hereafter, attends at the distribution of prizes, notwithstanding 
the infirmities of age, rendered still more acnte by frequent attacks of 
out. 
, M. Verlcourt’s school, little if at all inferior to M. Badareau’s, 
comes next under observation. It is held in a large room, forming part 
of the Halle aux Draps, divided longitudinally into two compartments, 
in one of which the scholars dine: the other, in length about 60 feet 
and 30 wide, fitted up nearly in the style of M. Badareau’s, with 
benches, &c. being appropriated to instruction, and calculated for the 
accommodation of about 400 children, though the average attendance 
seldom exceeds 350. ‘The course of education appeared rather of a 
higher cast than that adopted in the school of St. Jean de Lateran, for 
history was superadded ; in a work of no great merit, however, over- 
loaded with the worst part of M. Feinagle’s complicated system of 
artificial memory.* ‘The arrangements for the Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays are as follows:— 





MORNING. EVENING. 

9 to 10% Writing. 1 to 14 Catechisms and Prayers. 

10% to 11 Dictation. 14 to 22 Arithmetic and Reading. 
11} to 12 History. 2% to 3} Music and Writing. 
12 to 1 Recreation. 3} to4 Music and Reading. 


On the Tuesdays and Saturdays as follows :— 


aw MORNING. ——— - 

9 tol riting. 1 to2 Reading and Grammar. 
in to 113 Arithmetic (classes sitting). |] 2 to 2} Spelling. 

112to 12 Ditto (classes standing).| 2}to3 Drawing and Writing. 

3 to4 Drawing and Reading. 


The singing in this school having been but recently introduced, 
thoughfvery tolerable, was by no means equal to that at M. Badareau’s ; 
but as an hour on three days in the week was exclusively devoted 
to it, no doubt an equal proficiency will soon be attained. The 
drawing in this school was in many instances excellent ; and, as in 
the preceding case, the monitors (who have access to a small library 
selected for their use) manifested much zeal and attention in the 
performance of their duties. Having been rather minute in our details 
respecting. two of these schools for boys, it will be unnecessary to 
particularise those of M. Boulet and M. Moyencourt, which are 
conducted much on the same plan. The number of scholars varies. 
In the school of the latter there were about 200 present. Of the 
girl schools, we are inclined to give Madame Guignon’s the preference, 
being calculated for a greater number than the others, viz. about 500. 
The room, a finely arched and well aired apartment, dbout 70 feet 
long and 35 wide, like that of M. Verlcourt’s, is connected with the 





12 to 1 Recreation. 





* Tableau Historiques des Peuples Modernes Europeens, par Mile. L. de St. Ouen. 
Paris, rue Haute-Feuille, No. 18, 1825. ge 
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Halle aux Draps, and was appropriated to its present use by the worthy 
prefect of the department. The greater part of the girls’ time is very 
properly devoted to needle-work, and other similar occupations, not 
however that mental and moral instruction is by any means deficient, 
certain days in the week being set apart for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; the latter was taught in an apparently plain treatise, by 
Mornval, rue Galande, No. 65. It would appear that the education 
of females is not so much an object of parental solicitude in France as 
in England; for although this school was, as we have remarked, 
calculated for the reception of 500, the full number has never been 
completed, and not above 300 were actually present. While, on the 
other hand, in the boy schools, so numerous are the applications, that 
candidates are often two months on the list before a vacancy occurs. 
Of the merits of Madame Guignon, it would be impossible to speak 
too highly. Deeply impressed with the importance of her trust, 
nothing on her part is spared to promote its success; and there is too 
much reason to fear that a valuable life will sooner or later fall a 
sacrifice to anxiety and over exertion. Having “ put her hand to the 
plough,” she looks not back, but has now for ten years devoted herself, 
in season and out of season, amidst evil report and good report, to 
her appointed work—at one moment anticipating success and patron- 
age; at another trembling for the very existence of her establish- 
ment, according to the prevailing opinions, caprices, or prejudices, of 
the high and mighty who rule the land. If we mistake not, her hour 
is not far distant; and in that hour verily she shall meet with her 
reward. 

In the establishment of Mademoiselle Le Lievre, calculated for 280, 
we found about 230. Here mental improvement seemed to be rather 
more the order of the day than at Madame Guignon’s. The daily 
routine was nearly similar throughout the week; the scholars as- 
sembling about nine, when prayers were read; after which the classes 
were taught either reading, writing, or arithmetic, till twelve. In the 
afternoon catechistical instruction commenced ; after which working 
was continued till four. Drawing was not taught; and singing, as yet, 
formed no part of the regular school exercises ; but we were, however, 
given to understand, that the latter was to be introduced in a short 
time. Mademoiselle Le Lievre was unwell on the morning of our 
visit; but her place was admirably filled by a lively, interesting, and 
most intelligent little girl, of 11 years old, who not only kept the 
school in perfect order, but answered every question with a naiveté 
_ and quickness worthy of a veteran mistress. We hope that such as 

chance to visit Mademoiselle Le Lievre’s school, may still find on the 
list of her scholars her young monitress, Jaque Emile. Under the 
superintendence of Mademoiselle Luchere we found about 160 present, 
out of a compliment of about 180. Here, as in the preceding case, neither 
drawing nor music had yet been introduced ; but the latter, and we 
believe the former, formed part of an improved plan then under con- 
sideration. Mademoiselle Luchere was assisted by her niece, an 
interesting young woman, under whose joint auspices the school seemed 
to be flourishing, and as a proof of the respect and estimation in which 
they were held, many parents who had removed to a distance, as far 
even as the fauxbourg St. re still continued to send their 
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children. This was the eighth year of its establishment, during the 
first three of which it had been conducted by nuns. We shall con- 
clude our notice of these schools by a few general remarks. They 
are supported chiefly from two sources, thus:—The establishments of 
M. Badareau, M. Verlcourt, and Mademoiselle Luchere, are indebted 
to M. Le Comte de Chabrol, counseiller d’état, and préfet de 
departement de la Seine. We have recorded the name and desig- 
nation of this meritorious character at full length, as one worthy to 
be known and respected by all who can appreciate the value of an 
individual to whom not only Paris, but his country at large, are so 
much indebted ; for exclusive of these schools, others near his country 
residence, (near Auvergne, we believe,) have beon either founded by 
his liberality, or supported by his authority. Long may he live to 
exert his influence in upholding these good works! fearful as we are, 
that on his life depends the welfare, if not the existence of plans by 
which the lower orders of France may reap the benefit cf an education 
vitally religious, and rationally instructive. ‘That he is duly estimated 
by those who know him, we could give ample and gratifying evidence. 
We could speak of eyes glistening when his name was mentioned; and 
fervent prayers offered for his health and welfare. The expenses of 
these three are, as we have said, defrayed by the city of Paris; 
whereas those of M. Boulet, Madame Guignon, Mademoiselle Le 
Licvre, and we believe M. Moyencourt’s, are supported by the Phi- 
lanthropic Institution. Of the influence and funds of this institution 
we regret that it is not in our power to speak; but the good effects of 
its operations were so frequently visible in our path, that we should 
be grateful to any more fertunate visitor who could make its pro- 
ceedings and history known to the British public. The expenses of 
these schools vary according to circumstances ; but the following data 
may be sufficient for the purpose of estimating the cost of French and 
iuglish education. The sum appropriated to M. Badareau’s esta- 
blishment is 2400 francs ; of which he receives, as his salary, 1200, 
exclusive of 300 more for lodging ; leaving 900 for actual outgoings 
on account of the scholars. M. Verlcourt’s school commenced in 
March, 1822; his salary and lodging-money being similar to M. 
Badareau's :-— 
The expenses in 1823 was 4000 francs. 


Ditto ...... 1824 3450 ditto. ) Expenses per ( 6f. 40c. 
Ditto ...... 1825 3300 ditto. I head being {86 25ec. 
lo yee eee 1826 it was expected to be less. 


Madame Guignon was allowed as salary 1000 francs per annum, 
out of which she was to provide the senior monitors, or, as we should 
call them, permanent assistarn's. She has, however, a further al- 
lowance of 300 francs for lodgiug, with the privilege of teaching a 
certain number of children, not admitted on the charitable foundation. 
The average expense per annum for each scholar was about six francs. 
Mademoiselle Luchere’s appointments were nearly similar. 

The moral character and state of religious instruction in these 
schools, next demands our attention. It should be premised, that the 
masters, mistresses, and teachers, in all we visited, were Catholics, and 
with a vast majority the scholars were of the same persuasion. They 
are, however, open to professors of all religions whatsoever; con- 
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sequently there were several Protestants, and even some Jews. In 
fact no questions are asked, nothing more being required than strict 
obedience to the existing regulations. Of their proficiency in Scrip- 
tural knowledge we endeavoured as much as possible to form an 
opinion, by omitting no opportunity of examining classes or individuals 
out of hearing of the masters or mistresses; and in common candour 
we are bound to say, that they appeared by no means inferior to the 
higher classes of our national schools. It may be urged, that there 
is in the French character a greater portion of inherent vivacity, or 
species of mental latent heat, ready for action whenever excited : 
but granting this, we know not why the prevailing obesity so visible 
in John Bull’s children, should be thrust forth as a counterbalancing 
virtue of peculiar value. The quickness and intuitive comprehension 
of the former, was strikingly displayed during a long examination on 
John xix. of a class consisting of about 20 children, in M. Verlcourt’s 
school. Our interrogatory system, it should be observed, is little, if 
ever, practised by French teachers ; consequently a series of questions 
put by perfect strangers, and those strangers foreigners, with imperfect 
accent, might naturally have placed the young catechumens in some 
difficulty. But so far from this, no sooner had we expressed our wish 
and intention, than every little figure bent forward with eagerness, and 
every ear and eye were on the alert; all gratified with the novelty, 
and ready to give, not always perhaps the exact answer, but invariably 
a rational and intelligent one, toquestions directly or indirectly arising 
from the subject. We hope too that we shall stand acquitted of any 
very underhand dealing, if we honestly confess, that availing ourselves 
of M. Verlcourt’s absence for a short time, we took occasion to sound 
this rising generation of Catholics, and elicit their practical as well as 
theoretical religious views: the result of which was, that the differ- 
ence between the pure and spiritual fruits of our own creed and theirs, 
when administered by sober-minded teachers, appeared to consist 
vastly more in name than in reality. There was no inference drawn 
from any doctrinal point which did not, in their view, enforce a vital 
and influential religion. 

We touched upon the grand doctrine of image worship; but the 
minds of these idolaters, as they are so often charitably termed by 
the ultra-orthodox of our own church, revolted at the idea of its 
leading them to bow the knee to the figured representation of Deity 
in any other light than as a mark of respect, and medium of offering 
real homage, to Deity itself. We will give one instance of an imme- 
diate, though incorrect answer, as a specimen of readiness and com- 
prehension. The question was—what sanctified them? the true 
answer to which ought of course to have been—the Holy Spirit. In 
an instant, however, one replied, “ Mais monsieur, c’est le sacrement 
penitence.” How so ?—why, continued the respondent, because if we 
repent we shall be saved, and therefore must be sanctified. We 
doubt (without entering deeply into the accuracy of the answer) if 
on the whole a more logical answer could have been made by many 
a wiser and better informed Protestant ; and we could not help sur- 
mising that if this juvenile divine goes through life with this practical 
application of his catholic version of a scriptural doctrine, he will not 
at its close be very far distant from the desired goal sought by all of 
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every creed. The books we chiefly observed in use, exclusive of the 
Scriptures, and those already noticed, were Catechismo Historique, 
by Abbé Fleury, Lyons, 1816—sur V’histoire sainte et la doctrine 
Chretienne—and a Bible Society’s reading book (we forget the exact 
title). We wish it were in our power to speak more favourably of 
the good effect and real interest manifested by the generality of the 
people and parents for whose benefit these schools were instituted, but 
we fear our remarks must on this very important point be somewhat 
unsatisfactory. True it is, as we have stated in the case of Made- 
moiselle Luctere’s school, instances are on record of parents mani- 
festing gratitude and partiality for those who have watched over their 
children; and true itis, that the applications, as in the case of 
M. Badareau’s school, far exceeded the powers of accommodation ; 
but still it must be confessed that the mass of the parental population 
of the lower orders is by no means sufficiently alive to the advantages 
and importance of education ; and more decidedly must we add, with 
still greater reluctance, that to the benefits of moral and religious 
instruction they appear awfully indifferent. 

Some of these benevolent and right-minded superintendents above- 
mentioned have attempted Sunday schools, but without success ; the 
average number of attendants scarcely amounting to more than five, 
or at most ten per cent. of the weekly school list; and in too many 
cases it was obvious that the earnest application for admittance, 
whether for the week or the Sunday, was founded more on the wish 
of parents to have children taken off their hands for a given time, 
than from any laudable and well-founded desire to see them trained 
up in the way they should go, either as good citizens or pious Christians. 
Not so, however, is the visible effect on the scholars themselves; and 
here it is, in obser#ing symptoms of life, we encourage hope; and 
cordially agree with some previous visitor who had recorded his 
opinion in the words, “ Cette école donne des grandes espérances.” 
For although their parents may disregard the benefits, the children, 
we have no hesitation in saying, are fully alive to the obvious ad- 
vantages, and ina state of rapid improvement. The answer of all, 
without a single exception, and we spoke to many, were most satis- 
factory. They seemed thoroughly to enter into the spirit of the 
institutions, in all their details and bearings. Did he like drawing ? 
way a question put to Auguste Dournelle, a little fellow under ten 
years of age, and chief monitor, who was sent to show us the way to 
a distant part of the town, and whose whole conversation was a series 
of eulogium on his master and his school. “Qh que oui,” was his 
answer—he delighted in it; besides, it would be so useful to him in 
his trade as a mechanic, his father being a watch-maker. Ina word, we 
took our leave of these establishments, with a conviction that if national 
education were beneficial in England, it would be doubly so in France. 
In our country, the habits of the lower orders, associated with, and 
indebted as they more or less are, to the higher classes ; living more- 
over under the influence of sound, salutary, and impartial laws, must 
if we may use the expression, be always at a premium, There is a 
line, a sort of par, below which they can in few instances, to any 
extent, descend: but not so our vivacious neighbours; they are far 
more the creatures of accidental circumstances; and untune but 
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one string in their characters and usual habits, and what discord 
follows. Under a press of sail, they scud rapidly, merrily, and 
thoughtlessly, over the waters of life; and as long as the surface is 
smooth, a deficiency of ballast is not perceptible. But increase the 
breeze, or ruffle the wave, and woe be to those who sail in company. 
They have the “ matériel”—they want but the “ morale” to render 
them all that might be desired in society. Infuse sound religious 
principles, and we cannot conceive more attractive creatures. With a 
natural ease and liveliness of manner, living to enjoy life, anxious to 
please—infuse but spiritual mindednuess—impress God in his holiness 
and purity within their hearts, and where could we look for human 
beings nearer to our beau ideal of perfection. But, alas, this is but 
a picture to be drawn in imagination. Influenced by causes to which the 
people themselves are not privy, we fear permanent amendment by the 
beautiful machinery of national and liberal education can never be 
their lot. We have hinted that the number of these schools is few, 
their support limited, and their progress impeded. We have some 
hesitation in giving utterance to all we know, and all we have heard 
and seen, on this subject ; but whatever may be made obvious to the 
most casual observer, can neither be mystery nor breach of confidence. 
We hesitate not therefore to state, that the system of national 
education, in our sense of the word, does not bask in the sunshine of 
royal favour; and we strongly suspect, from signs by no means 
equivocal, that the feelings of the Bourbons in France, respecting a 
rational and liberal improvement of the people, are little more ex- 
alted and expanded than those of their beloved cousin Ferdinand, in 
Spain. On looking over the books recording the names of visitors, 
few and far between are those of titled aristocracy; one indeed we 
saw noted down, and heard with pleasure, though not with surprise, 
that she took a warm and lively interest—it was, Stiiel de Broglio— 
a daughter worthy of a mother who well knew the necessity and 
advantages “ des institutions libres pour dévellopper l'intelligence et 
Ja sagesse du peuple ;*” and who, in the innocent looks of childhood, 
saw the value of engrafting pure and undefiled religion, “ et semble 
(she observest) que le créateur tienne encore l’infant par la main, 
et l'aide 4 marcher doucement sur les nuages de la vie.” One other 
name of note, and we were told not an unfrequent visitor, met our eye 
in the same -book, a worthy associate, though neither titled nor seeking 
for titles, though well known and valued by all who look to higher 
things than the fading glories of a lower world—it was that of William 
Allen. A royal duchess had indeed once visited the girl school in the 
Halle aux Draps; but we have reason to believe that her attention was 
chiefly turned to the vestiges of antiquity yet remaining; at all events, 
those who were present will remember that neither school nor scholars 
excited much interest or curiosity; the few words she condescended 
to utter being addressed to her ladies in waiting. But in this dearth 
of royal me 4 noble patrons, surely it will be said amongst the holy 
profession of the priesthood, plentiful as they are, there must be a 
superabundance. Gentle reader—this, in the simplicity of our hearts, 
was our own conclusion. But to the question put in every school— 





* Stiiel de J’Allemagne, vol, i, p. 184, — ¢ Ditto, vole iy pe 170+. 
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Do the clergy take an interest; and are they frequent visitors ? the 
“Rarement, plutot jamais ! 


answer was almost invariably the same— 
And vet of the scholars in one of the girl schools, and we have no 


doubt the remark is equally applicable to all, the parochial examiner 
had confessed to the mistress, that her scholars were better prepared 
for “lieur premiere communion” than any other children in his 
district.* This is in itself a proof, if proof were wanting, that no 
heterodox innovations are introduced in the mode of inculcating the 
national creed, and speaks volumes, which an illiberal spirit of bigotry 
can alone refuse to read. We have alluded to their singing ; and as 
a proof that in this department nothing very obnoxious to church or 
king can be apprehended, we shall take the liberty of transcribing 
three little songs, or hymns, from an approved selection :-— 


I, RELIGIOUS. 


“ C'est Dieu qui fit le monde, et la terre, et les ciéux ; 
C’est lui qui nous a faite, nous sommes sous ses yeux ; 
C’est lui qui chaque jour, soutient notre existence ; 
Comment payer ces dons? par la reconnaisance. 
Créateur des humains, des mondes, et des cieux, 

Que son nom soit beni, qu’il le soit en tous cieux. 
C’est lui qui chaque jour,” &c. &c. &c. 


Il. MORALE. 


** Ne nous laissons jamais aller a la paresse, 
Faisons tous nos devoirs avec la méme ardeur, 
Le degout suit toujours l’indolente mollesse, 

La peine surmontée augmente le bon heur. 
Aimons tous nos rivaux, et que la jalousie 
Ne vient point agrir nos sentimens contre eux, 
Mieux faire est le seul but d’un énfant courageux 
L’ignorant lAche et vain seul eprouve l’envie. 

Ne nous laissons jamais,” &c. &c. &c. 


The third we select for its loyalty; the sentiments it contains being 
calculated, we conceive, (on the supposition that all Bourbons con- 
sider themselves as “ sages,’”’) to satisfy the most voracious advocate 
for royal adulation :— 


“ Un Roi sage, un Roi juste, est un Dieu sur la terre! 
Il sembla 4 son empire enchainer les mortels 
Effroi de l’oppression—des foibles il est le pére ; 
Ses sujets dans leurs coeurs lui addressent ain autel.” 


Having thus given a brief sketch of the schools which fell under our 
observation, it may be naturally asked, what progress the system is 
making in the departments and country in general? and we lament 
to say, that our anxiety to procure information on this point, was by 
no means rewarded with success ; and we are inclined to suspect, that - 
from no sources could very accurate answers have been given to our 
inquiries. The “ comte notice” we have alluded to, indeed, roundly 
asserts, that “la France courpte au moins 1500 écoles :” adding, 
“et méme le pape a donné son approbation aux nouvelles écoles 





* The “ premiere communion” is a ceremon 
firmation, previ 


y corresponding to our rite of con- 
to which the young persons attend the parochial clergy for 
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etablies dans les états de l’Eglise!!!” To this remark it will be 
perceived three notes of admiration are annexed, which, considering 
the writer to be a Catholic, is a tolerably unequivocal sign of the 
estimation in which the infallible head of his church is held, as an 
emancipator of the mind from the fetters of ignorance. We fear, 
however, that not the half of that number are in mere nomiual 
existence. We heard indeed, that at one time there were 1100 on 
the list, but at present not above 150 remained, and considerable 
apprehensions were entertained that even this miserable remnant was 
in a state of rapid diminution, in consequence of direct or indirect 
opposition from high and orthodox powers, who threw the whole 
weight of their patronage to the support of a class of schools known 
by the title of Les Ecoles des Fréres, respecting which we would, 
in conclusion, say a few words. 

As might have been expected, during the tumultuous periods of the 
Revolution, education, particularly if associated with religious in- 
struction, was in great measure neglected, in consequence of that dis- 
ordered state of society which unfitted the mind for any system of 
sound and rational principles; and the incessant warfare in which the 
French were subsequently engaged, precluded due attention to the 
more sober subject of mental improvement. At the restoration of the 
Bourbons, therefore, many parishes were, and had been for years, 
without any public worship, and ignorance had increased in an incal- 
culable degree. This deficiency ought not, however, in fairness, to be 
laid altogether to the charge of Buonaparte, who was too well expe- 
rienced in the science of men and manners not to be fully sensible of 
the truth of the old adage, that learning is a grand step to civilization, 
that it “ emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.” Accordingly on his re- 
turn from Elba, he lost no time in making several regulations concern- 
ing national education ; and aware of the good effects that were begin- 
ning to show themselves in this country, he forthwith adopted the 
systems of Bell and Lancaster, of whose names he always spoke in 
terms of unqualified praise. Here then we may detect the secret 
source of dislike manifested by those who succeeded to a throne 
which he was compelled to abdicate. The systems were hated, be- 
cause introduced and sax.ctioned by Napoleon; and, as an antidote, 
the institutions we are about to notice under the title of Les Ecoles 
des Fréres, were established and placed under the superintendance 
of masters selected from‘the various ecclesiastical ranks of the Ca- 
tholic Church, who have the exclusive management of the whole,—at 
least such appeared the plan as far as we could ascertain from the 
limited information we were able to collect respecting the numbers, 
regulations, and other minor details connected with their internal eco- 
nomy; for whether from jealousy, real ignorance, indifference, or stu- 
pidity, the several members of the clerical profession to whom we 
applied were so vague and desultory in their statements, that it was 
nearly impossible to distinguish truth from error.. As far, however, as 
we could collect, it appeared that in every arrondissement, or parish, 
one or more of these schools was established ; but so little are they 
known to the public, or rather so slight is the interest taken ‘in 
them, that within a few doors even, our inquiries were often fruit- 
Jess; and in no case were the masters we found in one, able (pos- 
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sibly they might be unwilling,) to direct us to another, which of 
course considerably added to the difficulty of detecting the holes 
and corners in which they were located. We shall proceed to give 
an account of two, as samples. 

The first it was our good fortune to discover was at no great 
distance from M. Badareau’s: our final direction was to a small 
court, which gave no other token of popular education than a clack of 
tongues from a room above, while in the yard below a young man in 
clerical costume was lounging over a window-sill, laughing and gossip- 
ing with some carpenters at work within. To him we addressed our- 
selves; and finding, as we suspected, that he was the master, requested 
permission to visit his school. Nothing could be more acquiescent and 
civil than his manner in the first instance, and up we went among his 
uproarious flock, consisting of about 60 rude and unmannerly lads, 
who, however, on his clapping his hands smartly together, rose and 
bowed. Thus far all was satisfactory: but here our commendation 
must of necessity cease, for no sooner were they re-seated, than the 
previously existing spirit of insubordination was with difficulty sup- 
pressed. Some were lolling over the tables, others were squabbling, 
some were cracking nuts, while others amused themselves with making 
grimaces and quizzing the master when his back was turned, or his 
visitors, doubtless in revenge towards the latter for so unwelcome an 
intrusion. A few dogs-eared books, 

Soil’d, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various heaps, 

were the only visible signs of the purpose for which they were there 
and then assembled, in a place where ignorance and dirt seemed to 
reign undisturbed. ‘This sod disant seat of sound learning reminding 
us strongly of Crabbe’s Village— 

Where one there was, that small regard to rule 

Or study paid, yet still was deemed a school. 
We requested to know whether any modern improvements were intro- 
duced in the mode of teaching, and were assured that no innovations 
whatever were admitted ; that the plan now pursued was essentially si- 
milar to that of their forefathers, which, added our informant, must be 
allowed to be a great advantage we have over all new-fangled systems, 
——that whereas they have much te learn, we have nothing,—for to 
whatever school a “ frére” may chance to be appointed, he finds him- 
self an experienced teacher, and altogether at home in his business,— 
quite “ au fait, et comme s'il étoit chez lui—!” The logical infer- 
ences from this reasoning were too conclusive to admit of our suggest- 
ing the possibility of any inaccuracy in the syllogism. 

Our next visit was to another in or near the street of St. Jean de La- 
teran, where we found about 50 or 60 out of 70, the number on the list. 
The teachers were certainly not, as in the preceding case, babblers with 
the lower world, bat grave, pale-faced, sedate personages, savouring 
rather of lack than superfluity of speech. On making our bow, and 
requesting to see the interior, we were not exactly refused admittance, 
but our reception was by no means cordial—oar persons keenly exa- 
mined with scrutinizing eyes—and cautious well-weighed answers re- 
turned to such questions as we ventured to ask, “Under such circum- 
stances we had no available means of judging very accurately of the 
progress or proficiency of the neophytes under their charge; but in 
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reply to a query as to the quantum of religious instruction daily in- 
stilled, the classes were ordered to stand up, when, with half-closed 
eyes, a sort of catechism, or compendium of faith, was gabbled over 
in chorus, with a nasal twang and such rapidity, that we were utterly 
unable to distinguish a word.—So much for specimens of the metro- 
politan schools; of which that there may be some on a better footing 
we have no reason to doubt: but we do doubt much whether, notwith- 
standing the patronage they receive from those in power, the numbers 
attending are at all proportioned to those admitted in the schools of 
* enseignement mutuel,” counteracted and discouraged as they are by 
a narrow and illiberal policy. 

Of the provincial establishments of the holy brotherhood we cannot, 
from ocular demonstration, express ourselves more satisfactorily ; but 
report has spoken favourably of some, particularly one at Bordeaux, 
which we were unfortunately unable to visit, as the vacation had just 
commenced.* We regretted this the more, as from the high and dis- 
tinguished character of the archbishop, there was every reason to sup- 

a better system, with more enlarged views and liberal feelings, 
might have been adopted by the subordinate agents. In some of the 
country parishes too, where the resident priests are in many instances 
most exemplary in their conduct and indefatigable in the discharge of 
their parochial duties, it is impossible but that schools of this descrip- 
tion must, under their surveillance, be conducted in a manner calcu- 
lated to produce considerable benefit amongst their uninstructed 
flocks. 

We took much pains to ascertain whether, or to what extent, the 
Scriptures were introduced by “ Les Fréres,” and, as usual, heard the 
most contradictory evidence. At the school of St. Jean de Lateran 
we were positively assured that the Old and New Testaments were in 
constant use, but we looked for either in vain; and a boy who had 
spent three years in one of these seminaries, declared most decidedly 
that they were not; and there was no apparent reason for his wishing 
to conceal the truth. At Havre, again, the teachers of an “ Ecole 
des Fréres” were equally positive as to the fact of admitting the New 
Testament; but, after considerable cross-examination on one part, 
and evasion on theirs, a book, which in the first instance they had 
denominated “ l’Evangile,” was produced, and proved to be merely a 
small tract, containing some extracts and inferences drawn from cer- 
tain passages in the Scriptures. On our intimating that this was not 
the New Testament, they excused themselves by saying, that as it con- 
tained portions of the Gospels, it was in sum and substance one and 
the same. From the very low estimation in which these schools 
are held by nearly all who know anything of them, we suspect that too 
much of what we have been constrained to say from our own experi- 
ence, must apply to a cousiderable portion of the remaixder. The 
very name, indeed, by which they are almost universally known, “ les 





* It is sitaated in a small square, near the rue Pichadey, close to l’Eglise de St. 

me We mit this ity of giving the following anecdote of this truly 
not omit { uni 

tad tchpaat Cathe, chart tins , an ecclesiastic in his presence, 

speaking of Protestants, styled them “* nos egarés.” ** Arrétes, mon ami, 

said the archbishop, “ disons plutot nos fréres separés, non par egarés,”” 
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few of the ecclesiastical order, 


in terms of unmixed contempt. One addi- 
heard them alluded to but in se windbr yen ‘cbtauiee oitaa 


wretched progress made by the scholars, and scanty portion of instruc- 
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. . ’ 
Ecoles des Fréres ignorantins, 
nion. In fact we never, save from a 


tional reason may possibly 


tion imparted,) namely, a general suspicion that they = a by 
and are under the influence of Jesuits,—-a class, we are appy 0 say, 
held in utter detestation and abhorrence by the country at po e 
shall not easily forget the look of surprise and peculiar tone of a very 
amiable and truly pious Catholic on hearing that Jesuits were not un- 
common in our country: “ Comment done est il possible, vous avez 
donc des Jesuites en Angleterre!” as if, on the free soil of Bri- 
tain, such beings had neither right nor title to tread. That the influ- 
ence of this insidious party is indeed fearfully great on the continent, 
cannot we apprehend admit of doubt ; and it is equally certain that at 
no very distant time, if not controlled and counteracted by that more 
liberal and tolerant spirit which is hourly increasing, it will undermine 
the noble and hitherto persevering efforts of those enlightened men, 
who, knowing that knowledge and freedom are naturally linked together, 
have been anxiously endeavouring to scatter amongst the people the 
seeds of the former, that rising generations may hereafter enjoy for 
ever the fruits of the latter. A. Y¥. 
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The O’Briens and O’Flahertys, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan. In four vols. 
London, Colburn, post 8vo. 


“In again presenting an Irish novel,” says Lady Morgan, “to the 
public, I hope I am not doing a foolish thing: and yet I feel, that as 
far as my own interests are concerned, I am not doing a wise one. 'To 
live in Ireland and. to write for it, is to live and write poignard sur 
gorge ; for there is no country where it is less possible to be useful 
with impunity, or where the penalty of patriotism is levied with a more 
tyrannous exaction. Called, however, to the ground by the sarcasms 
of enemies and by the counsels of friends, 1 venture forth once more 
with something less perhaps of intrepidity than when I ‘fleshed my 
maiden sword’ under the banners of the Wild Irish Girl, but in 
the full foree of that true female quality, over’ which time holds no 
jurisdiction.” 

Such is the rhetorical cant whieh this veteran authoress prefixes to 
her new work; in admiring the undoubted talents of Lady Morgan, 
we have always lamented the large mixture of alloy which has ren- 
dered the perusal of her works, to us a mingled task of pleasure 
and pain. A little plain honesty is so becoming to an author of 
merit, and especially a female one, that we are surprised that a person 
of Lady Morgan’s tact, and with her desire to please, has never yet 
made the discovery. Why should Lady Morgan pretend, that the 
writing of novels, to which she owes all her consideration in the world, 
is an undertaking of such gratuitous risk, such unheard-of hardihood, 
and only to be gone to“ in the full force of perseverance.” She would 
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have us believe, that her interests are injured by the publication of a 
novel: her correspondence with Mr. Colburn would tell a different tale, 
and put to flight all this halance of nonsense between sarcasms and 
counsels. Away with artifice and affectation—away with pretence 
and pomposity—away with half learning, and a full measure of conceit 
—then her ladyship would not only be one of the cleverest writers of 
Ireland, but one of the most agreeable and useful: as it is, the cause 
she espouses would fare better with her enmity than her friendship. 
The O’Briens and O’Flahertys have put us in no good humour with 
the authoress; those manifestations of talent which in her former 
works frequently occurred to blunt the edge of her folly and pretension 
are here more rare, while her extravagance and conceit are scarcely 
ever off the scene. In our account of it we shall freely note both the 
objects that have excited our bile, and those indications of the writer’s 
genuine talents which have smoothed the brow of offended criticism. 
Several letters prefixed to the regular opening of the novel serve as 
an introduction; they pass between a count O’Flaherty, a favourite 
at the court of Louis XV.; anabbé of the same name, formerly resident 
in the same country, but now voluntarily banished to a wide spread 
cure in theisles of Arran and on the mountains of Connemara; and one 
Terence O’Brien, the descendant of the kings of this district, and 
a black letter attorney of the town of St. Grellan, who brings his erudite 
researches into the legal history of his country to bear upon the titles 
of various property in his neighbourhood, of which, ultimately, he proves 
himself to be the legitimate heir. This correspondence, which is a 
strange mixture of a dull but elaborate imitation of the phraseology 
of Irish conveyancers, of equally laboured attempts at the lightness 
and supposed frivolity of a French courtier, and of pleasant and able 
sketches of manners and character, is intended to give a view of the 
subjects of the novel in their embryo state: the intervening period be- 
tween this and the full developement of them in the body of the work 
is left to the imagination of the reader. The character of Terence 
O’Brien, the attorney spoken of, the father of the hero, and the legal 
claimant of the title of Lord .Arranmore, is conceived with a shrewd- 
ness and discrimination which we shall never refuse to acknowledge in 
the authoress. Allowing for some exuberance of phrase, the inward 
and outward character of this man are ably drawn and contrasted :— 


‘The descendant of the supreme monarchs of Ireland, was on the contrary 
chained by a concatenation of evils, to the stake of Gogmleras persecution ; 
dragging his historical name through the mire of sordid poverty and debasin 
dependence, and predestined before his birth to inevitable degradation. Wit 
a'spirit doubtless as brave, energies as active, and feelings as vehement, as the 
most high minded of his forefathers, yet with the sources of all these enno- 
bling gifts poisoned at their spring, he is beaten down by statutes, into a 
disgraceful subserviency, which settles, after some ineffectual s les be- 
tween nature and fate, into a suppressed indignation and profound duplicity, 
and leaves the individual victim, who represents so large a portion of his 
fellow countrymen, an heterogeneous particle of an heterogeneous mass. 
cretly devoted to one religion (for Terence, live as he may, will die ‘ferme 
a *), but pgs Bee uphold another,—a patriot, loving Ireland ‘ not 

more calculated to in lave than benefit its cause, 


a “hag tn he would for itsredemption. Au rest 
t by the means he w resort to for its - t reste, 
he is the finest possible specimen of his caste and class; speaking, like all 
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lics, and protestants too, in Ireland, the English of Queen 
yohe aa the shee of Queen Elizabeth ; i ey See 
by the statute bok, no rehamed an lb = - o< =) — 
aved hi cropping it, 
macrt pect: be led, libs closely cut, and ey er ay ep eeae 
was ever more loyally and guardedly habited. Still he loo . e vee — 
fication of a recusant or nocent — : and though tall and comely, | r 
the O’Briens, effaces the original nobility of nature, by an air bate te, pw 
servile, which marks the moral degradation of his position.“—Vol. 1. pp. 
70—72. 

About five-and-twenty years after the recovery of a part of the weeny 
Catholic count’s patrimony from the descendant of a Protestant is- 
coverer, bring the history of Ireland down to the period of the volun- 
teers, 1782, denominated Ireland’s life-time ; and at this epoch the 
curtain of the novel draws up, and exhibits a review of these corps 
in the Phenix Park of Dublin. Conspicuous in this brilliant and nu- 
merous assemblage of high and low, are the chariots driven by some 
of the dashing females of the aristocracy; for driving was then the 
fashion ; and distinguished among them was “ a lady, who took the 
field with an éclat, a brilliancy, and bustle, which for a time fixed 


the attention of all upon herself.’ 


“‘ Although a fine woman, in the strictest sense of the term, and still 
handsome, though not still very young, she was even more distinguished by 
her air of high supremacy, than by her beauty. She sat loftily in a 
phaeton, which was emblazoned with arms, and covered with coronets ; an 
she played with her long whip, as ladies of old managed their fans, with 
grace and coquetry She was dressed in a rich habit, whose facings and 
epaulettes spoke her the lady of the noble colonel of some provincial corps of 
volunteers. A high military cap surmounted with a plume of black feathers, 
well became her bright, bold, black eyes, and her brow that looked as if ac- 
customed ‘ to threaten and command.’ The air had deepened her colour 
through her rouge, asit had blown from her dark, dishevelled tresses the 
mareschal powder, then still worn in Ireland—(the last lingering barbarism 
of the British toilette, which France had already abandoned, with other 
barbarous modes, and exchanged for the coiffure d Agrippine and the téte 4 
la Brutus). Her pose, her glance, her nod, her gmile, all conscious and 
careless as they were, proclaimed a privileged autocrat of the Irish bon ton, 
a ‘ dasher,’ as it was termed, of the first order :—for that species of effrontery 
called dashing was then in full vogue, as consonant toa state of society, where 
all in a certain class went by assumption.”—Vol. i. pp. 155, 156. 


This is the famous Albina, countess of Knocklofty; she is accom- 
panied by another lady of equal pretension, and their phaeton is sur- 
rounded by a host of beaus, English, Irish, military, and official. 
The leader of one of the corps, as it among the rest marches into the 
park, is a young man, with singularly handsome eyes— Irish eyes, 
large, dark, deep set.” These magnificent eyes naturally attract the 
attention of the countess of Knocklofty, a*connoisseur in this feature, 
and she becomes all anxious to learn the name of the possessor. As 
some mystery seems to hang about this person, and as his name is diffi- 
cult to learn, it will justly be concluded by all knowing readers that this 
isthe hero of the story. An inference rendered obvious and unavoid- 


able, when the size of his limbs, and the magnitude of other features, 
are also taken to account:— 


“«What eyes!” continued Lady Knocklofty, keeping her own fixed: 
O'Mealy, do find out who that boy with the eyes is." 
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“ «Ts it the yeu with the squint ?,” demanded the captain, ‘ that’s my boot- 
maker, of the Golden Leg, in Ormonde Quay. If your ladyship ever wears 
top-boots, I'd take the liberty of recommending him to your patronage and 
protection.’ 

“ «I suppose, captain,’ said the other lady, ‘ you infer that her. ladyship 
occasionally wears top-boots, because she sometimes wears the— ;’ and the 
most beautiful lips in the world boldly pronounced a word that would now 
- a even ears, which do not pique themselves on being ears polite to 

isten to. 

“Captain O’Mealy raised a horse laugh, which showed his large white teeth 
from ear to ear.. ‘ Bravo! Lady Honoria, I will make it a point to report that 
at mess to-day; give you my honour I will.’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 


If this tone of conversation strikes our reader as either pleasant or 
witty there is much more of it : for the ignorant and impudent O’ Mealy 
is a favourite character with the authoress: e. g. 


“« « What is the meaning of that Irish motto on that green flag?’ asked 
Lady inpenee fty, wholly preoccupied with her subject ; ‘at least it looks 

e Irish. 

“« « That, Lady Knocklofty ?>—never had one word of Irish in my existence.’ 

“* Nor two of English,’ (muttered Lady Honoria). ‘Now, upon your 
honour, Captain O’Mealy, of all tongues, living or dead, which is your 
favourite ?’ 

“ «Why, then, upon my honour and conscience,’ replied Captain O’Mealy, 
emphatically, throwing round his large eyes, and p ing up his black stock, 
anxious to observe if his intimacy with the two great ladies was noticed ; 
‘ and what’s more, upon the honour of a soldier and a man, Lady Honoria, 
I have no choice.’ 

“< «But Hobson’s,’ said Lady Honoria, gravely, and both ladies burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughter, with very little consideration for the feelin 
of the object of their mirth; who, to evince he had none, joined in the 
laugh also,—too happy to keep his enviable station, at any expense. 

«* € Lady Honoria takes horrible liberties with your parts of speech, 
O’ Mealy,’ said Lady Knocklofty. 

«<< Her ladyship may take any liberties she plazes with me, Lady Knock- 
lofty,’ replied the captain with an impudent leer ; ‘and the freer the welcome, 
“pon my honour; so I'll beseech you, let her will have a free way, as I sajd 
last night at the private tha icals, in the Moor of Venice.’ ”—Vol. i. 
pp- 174, 175. , 

The countess, unsuccessful in her inquiries, as far as depends upon 
herself leaves nothing uutried which may lead to a closer acquaintance 
with the “eyes.” She slips her shoe out of the phaeton that he may 
pick it up; and when her horses take fright and run away, it is luckily 
at atime when he of the “eyes” and the shoulders is ready to inter- 
pose between her and fate. 

The incident of the slipper is managed by the lady in a manner, 
which, did we not know the lady’s rank, might have led us to mistake 
her character :-— 





iS acy angel — a esgt wey een 
P ’ * Z 
of the day, and an exact type of a slipper, from the seraglio of the Grand 


“ This movement, conscious or unconscious on the part of the exhibitor, 
had attracted the eyes, and caused some confusion ge wl etre 


brigade. It more cularly attracted the , WwW 
vance ade ook ont ain ete the twinkling of the little foot with 
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32 
nce as the hawk gives to the fluttering of a young bird nestled near 
hie ys a The slipper (as might be expected) at last fell to the ground ! and 
the young volunteer, springing from his post, pounced on his pretty prey 
witha rapidity that distanced all other competitors for the honour of picking 
‘+ up and restoring it. With the slipper in one hand, and his cap in the 
other, he stood beside the phaeton, presenting it [nop rors J ; his colour deep- 
ening, and his eyes raised with a look, not confident but intense, to the face 
of its distinguished owner. Finer eyes might be forgotten: but such eyes, 
—eyes that awaken emotion, by emitting it, once met are remembered for 
ever !’—Vol. i. pp. 222, 223. 

The flight of the horses was probably not so decidedly intentional 
as the fall of the slipper; and if not wholly accidental, at least to be 
attributed only to the irritability of the faircharioteer, who it appears 
would not let them stand still. This fact is ascertainable from an 
elegant morceau of slang which drops from her ladyship while dis- 


coursing with the peer her husband :— 


“Well, atall events get out of this as soon as you can,’ said Lord Knock- 
lofty ; ‘and pray don't tease your horses so, Albina.’ 

“"« Why, I’m only tipping them the silk,’ said Lady Knocklofty, ‘just to 
keep them alive.’ 

“<T'll be d——d but they'll throw you.’ 

“<T'll be d——if they do,’ said Lady Knocklofty, not with Lady Town- 
ley’s gulp,’ but with such a look, and such a smile, and such an accent, 
that the coarseness of the imprecation was almost neutralized in its utter- 
ance, and its very profaneness almost turned into a grace by the dramatic 
simplicity and archness with which it was given.”—Vol. i. p. 208. 


The manners of the times, however, are said to justify this slight 
deviation from female propriety: and the observation is somewhat 
confirmed by other morsels of her ladyship’s discourse ; as for instance, 
her dialogue with Lord Charles somebody (Fitz-Charles we believe), 
of which this is a part :— 


we By the by, Lord Charles,’ said Lady Knocklofty, ‘I have engaged you 
to the duchess for this evening ; and pray get off your regimentals, and put 
on a romping frock;* we are a going to play blind-man’s buff at the castle 
in opposition to the Provost’s kutch-a-kutch-choo parties, who is obliged 
to have innocent pastimes for the fellows and their left-handed wives. You 
must come.’ 

“*T can’t indeed ; first we cannot go in plain clothes when i garriso 
you know, and the chief there ; a gent particularly ao this 
evening.’ , 

“* Nonsense! I know there is nothing going on in town thi ning. 
Duchess expects hg: and I command Jags . hs om” 
“* Don't signify, I can't to-night, indeed, Lady Knocklofty. I’m in f 
a frolic, that’s the truth of it, ar set-to ; th © this 
week back, expressly prstenieatior 922 00 Sue a ee 

“* Where, what party? I hope not another drunk i 
man’s, with those oles Cc boule who ieslie dues Lad Dunabesphite’ 
new aoe the other night in Merrion-street.’ rs wt oid 

“*No, [assure you ; none of us English belong to that set.’ 

“ «Then where can you be engaged thi evening going 
Daly's ? Has the old marquis got in his rents ? ’ Bor Y° Play et 








* A simple coat of pepper-and-salt mixture, worn to conceal the impression of pow- 


der, by the members of : : . . 
order of the day. haut ton in Ireland about this period, when romping was 


the 
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«<¢ Don't know at all; but the fact is, we are going to ....! Here his 
lordship lowered his voice, and advanced his head ; ‘ but you won’t ‘peach, 
either of you, now will you?’ : 

“¢ Honour bright and shining !’ said Lady Honoria, laying her hand on 
her heart ; ‘ but you must not tell us an thing naughty, mind; you must 
not do like the man in the gallery, the other night, at the theatre, who put 
the public into a particular confidence about the viceroy, which it was not 
good manners to allude to.’ ”*—Vol. i. pp. 239 —241. 


When the accident with the phaeton occurs, the ladies, though 
frightened into “ @ misprisionof hysterics,” do not faint, but are sent 
off in a chariot belonging to his Excellency, the lord lieutenant of the 
line, the Duke of Belvoir (which means Rutland we suppose) ; but 
before the carriage draws off, she commissions Captain O’Mealy to 
express her thanks to the “ gallant young gentleman” who had saved 
their lives :— 


“* O’Mealy,’ she said, ‘go after that young gentleman in the green uni- 
form, who is now walking towards the striped tent; don’t fail to get his 
address, and tell him Lady Knocklofty is fully aware, that she owes her life 
to his gallant interposition, and that she hopes he will give her an immediate 
opportunity of expressing her gratitude de vive voix.’ 

**«T shawl, Lady Knocklofty,’ returned the captain. 

** The carriage drove on. 

“ “De viv waw,’ repeated Captain O’Mealy, removing his large cocked hat 
from three hairs on the left side of his head, to three hairs on the right .- 
motion that always expressed the Captain’s perplexity).— ‘De viv waw: we 
the women of quality are the ‘very queens of the dictionary, as Sir Lucius 
says ;° and looking round, he found to his infinite satisfaction that the ‘ young 
gentleman’ had disappeared. Anxious to sidle into the suite of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by following in the wake of his patron, Lord Knocklofty, he galloped on 
to overtake the party, and insinuated himself between two young aid-de-camps. 
As he rode along the quays, wholly forgetful of his protegée, Miss Maguire, 
he pulled up his stock, shifted his hat, and threw a reconnoitring look to 
discover if his brilliant position did not render him the observed of all ob< 
servers. Occasionally as he rode along, he repeated to himself, ‘de viv waw 
—I shall thank him de viv waw—I suppose that’s Frinch for getting him a 
place or a pension, for saving her life. Well, to be sure, what luck I had, 
to be sent foostering and gostering after the honourable Kitty, when if I had 
been left alone to mind my business and stay where I was, I might have 
been thanked de viv waw, and sent down a brigade major to Ennis; or made 
collector of St. Grellan, at laste ; who knows?’ ”—Vol. i. pp. 251, 252. 


This gallant young gentleman is the son of Lord Arranmore, the anti- 
quarian attorney of St. Grellan ; who having ruined himself in the pur- 
suit of his title, inhabits the old and ruined mansion-house of his forefa- 
thers in a squalid part of the city of Dublin ; while Murrogh O’Brien, his 
son, having seen foreign service, has returned to pursue his studies in 
the university of the capital of Ireland. In the evening of the day 
of this grand review, as he is picking his way from his father’s house 
to the college, he falls in with a row, and straightforward taking a 
conspicuous part in a congenial occupation, the affray ends in his being 
committed to the guard room of the castle for the night, under the 
custody of the O’Mealy who had been so pointedly commissioned to 
thank him de vive voix. The seizure of the Honourable Murrogh 
is not made without some difficulty, chiefly caused by one of those 
wild and preternatural savages so common in Irish novels, who proves 
to be a retainer—a man of gigantic strength and dwarfish intellect; 
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ho is employed throughout the piece as the guardian angel of his 
chief, The ‘quleonee Murrogh bears himself with those airs which 


becomes a hero of romance :— 


“The youthful prisoner, was now insensible to all external impressions. 
The baad be in his mind, solely occupied him. Agitated and pre-occupied, 
his heart fluttering, his chafed blood all on fire, he paced on, in the centre 
of his guards, with a firm and rapid step. His arms were carelessly folded 
in his tattered gown, and his square cap was worn over his left eye, as if in 
defiance ; but in fact was so worn, to check the a which oozed from a 
scar in his temple. There was nothing in his bearing that corresponded with 
an appearance so pitiable, and a position so perilous ; and it might have been 
supposed, to judge by his air and motions, that a triumph, and not a prose- 
cution, awaited him. A flashing eye—a distended nostril—an occasional 
haughty toss of the head—and a tone of voice, which, whether replying to, 
or demanding a question of the guard, who almost ‘ toiled after him in vain, 
had something scoffing and disdainful in its accent,—spoke one worked on b 
powerful excitements, and intoxicated by that exaltation of the mind, whic 
raises its subject above all sensible impressions, and leaves even physical pain 
unheeded if not unfelt.”—Vol, i. pp. 285, 286. 


The scene now changes to the guard-room of the castle, its dinner- 
rooms, and saloons. ‘The Hon. Murrogh appears sleeping in one of 
the lower apartments ; his excellency, with a party of officers of state, 
are consulting after dinner for the “ wellbeing of the nation.”” More 
troops were ordered out, and more wine ordered up. The state butler 
and the first aid-de-camp were kept in perpetual activity. ‘The wine 
was declared “ fine, and the times perilous.” Captain O’Mealy, who 
entered to report the riot, was called on for a song, and he sung, 
“ None can love like an Irishman.” In the saloons of the duchess 
the scene was varied a little. The ladies were waiting, in brilliant 
assembly, the relieving of the half-drunken officials, and the arrival of 
some of their own elect in their romping coats :— 

“ The play of high spirits, the excitement of inordinate vanity, (the one 
so often mis‘uken for wit, the other for passion, ) were now in full operation ; 
and called forth whatever was brilliant and buoyant, in look or temperament 
of either sex, Warm blushes bloomed warmer, bright eyes shone brighter, 
as the plumage of tropical birds grows more vivid in season of those 
transient loves, which in flutter and in brevity do not ill image the commerce 
so peculiar to British gallantry, called flirtation.”—Vol. ii, p, 13. 


A bright thought occurred to the bright intellects of Lady Knocklofty. 
Learning that her saviour, the Hon. Murrogh, was confined in the 
recesses of the guard-rooms of the castle, she took some bets that she 
would forthwith deliver him from his confinement, and within a limited 
space of time present him before the goodly company there assembled, 
Being on an intimate footing with his excellency, by that time half-seas 
over, she quickly procured his sign manual; and assuming a pair of 
military boots, a military cloak, and a cocked hat, she penetrated into 
the hero’s place of confinement, roused him out of a deep slumber 
and led him forthwith, by secret passages and empty apartments into 
the presence of the duchess and her train, The change was certainly 
pry gh confound even the strong nerves of O’Brien. The picture 
8, °. hs society of the vice-regal drawing-room is grouped as 


“The dress of the duchess, (her favourite dress,) a hat and corsage of 
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black velvet, with diamond loop and cross, and a petticoat of rose-coloured 
satin, full in folds and hue, recalled the heroine of the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;’ while Lady Knocklofty Gn the same turban and caftan, in 
which, a night or two before, she had played Roxelana,) imaged one of 


those— 
‘ Forms 
Which the bright sun of Persia warms.’ 


** Lady Honoria, always original and always simple, the glass of fashion, 
but not its reflector, might have passed for a Swiss peasant, the Claudine of 
Florian, or the prima Ballerina of the Italian opera. Miss Macguire, plump 
and pretty, fat, fair, and twenty-five, wanted but the cornucopia, to exhibit 
as the goddess of plenty. The Ladies O’Blarney (the duchess’s inseparables) 
who had obtained the name of the Graces, whom they resembled in number 
and nudity, were draped as if escaping from the bath, or ready to plunge into 
it. Others almost as fair, and quite as fantastic,—in large full-feathered 
hats, and loosely flowing tresses,—their zones scarcely bound, and their 
drapery scarcely fastened, (even by the precautionary pin of Sir Peter Lely,) 
formed the outward line of this nucleus of beauties, who all 

‘ In circles as they stood, 
More lovely seemed than wood: nymphs or feign’d goddesses.’ ”’ 


No wonder that O’Brien was astounded; that he blushed, and 
“ bowed as those only bow who have learned to bow abroad ;” that 
he should retreat among the window-curtains, throw himself into an 
attitude, and form a fine picture with the aid of the drapery around 
him, and a chandelier above him, which brought out his head into 
bold relief, &c. &e. The conversation was, however, of a kind: to set 
him at his ease on the score of refinement. When Lady Knocklofty 
begged that it might be communicated to the Hon. Murrogh, who it 
was that had been his conductor, her dear friend, the Lady Honoria, 
exclaimed— 

«< «Oh, my dear, we all take it for granted, that you and Mr. O’Brien made 
your acquaintance in your journey through those long passages, which do not 
always ‘ lead to nothing’.’ 

“« € No, upon my honour,’ said Lady Knocklofty, vehemently, ‘ Mr. O’Brien 
never discovered the disguise ; and took me for an officer on duty, till I threw 
off O’ Mealy’s cloak and cap in this very room. I appeal to you, Mr. O’Brien.’ 

<< € Appeal to him !’ abruptly interrupted Lady Honoria, in the same jeer- 
ingtone. ‘ Why, child, on such an occasion, his testimony would go for as 
little as O’Mealy’s did, in the cause of Miss Juliana O’Gallagher, O’Mealy 
defindant.’ "—Vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. 

The lady, when called on for explanation, thus developed the little 
fact in the history of the captain of the Irish brigade, formerly a 
button-maker, to which:she had alluded :— 

“ € Well,’ said Lady Honoria, ‘ when Counsellor Cornelius O’Gallagher 
insisted on knowing the Captain’s intintions, in consequence of a visit to the 
barracks of the Royal Irish, paid by Miss Juliana, and when he demanded 
that the Captain should pledge his honour that the lady was still as well qua- 
lified to preside as priestess in the Temple of Vesta, as before the aforesaid 
visit ; the Captain then and there replied, — my honour, Counsellor 
Cornelius, your sister is as innocent for me, day, as the child unborn: 
and if she were not, Counsellor, I’d swear, upon my honour, to the fact, all 
the same.’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 79. 

Before Mr. O'Brien is returned to his quarters, Lady Knockloft 
takes an opportunity of thanking him for his exertions in her behalf ; 
and takes an opportunity of ee ee memory of the event, 
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with a ring Deep sighs, enigmatical speeches, and presvures of 1 
hand ensued; and the parties are fairly set forth on the “ grande 
route du sentiment.” This scene was calculated to make him drowsy, 
and as some impediments occurred on his way to the guard-room, he 
threw himself on a bench, and went to sleep. W hen he awakes he 
catches a glimpse of a beautiful figure, retreating in a sedan chair, 
and on looking at his finger, the sentimental motto of Lady Knocklofty 
is changed into a death’s head, 

“ He drew near the light which flickered in the socket on the guard-room 
table: and throwing round a vigilant glance, with the feeling of a miser 
visiting his hidden hoards, he raised the ring, the precious ring, to his eyes. 
At that moment the expiring lamp gave one bright flash, and discovered—not 


5 7 > 
the pearl of Lough Corrib, with its pretty device—but a death’s head on a 


dark onyx, with the well known device of the jesuits engraven in black cha- 
racters on its circlet-—‘ sub cruce latet.’ ’—Vol. ii. p. 147. 


We have now arrived at about the middle of the second volume, and 
the parties are fairly started. The figure, of which a glimpse is 
caught in the sedan, is a young lady of Irish birth, but of Italian 
education, a nun and an O’Flaherty, the illegitimate offspring of the 
Count O’Flaherty, and an abbess, Beavoin O’Brien. This origin 
predicates oddity: this all beautiful, all accomplished person, pursues 
the Hon Murrogh like a guardian angel, snatches him from danger, 
gives him counsel, and guides him aright in all descriptions of disguises, 
until the poor brain of O’Brien is lost in confusion, between the earthly 
temptation of the countess, and the heavenly interposition of the 
abbess, for such also is she of the nunnery of St. Grellan. 

It was our intention to attempt to unravel the intrigues of which 
the hero is made the nucleus, but the thread is really so entangled 
and implicate, and also so small and attenuate, that the labour appals, 
and the reward is not encouraging. Our courage fails us, and we 
shall at onee skip to the fourth volume, to introduce the only, persons 
whose sayings and doings afford us any real amusement. ‘Two 
ancient maiden aunts of O’Brien, after the death of his father, Lord 
Arranmore, the Miss Mac Taafs, the heiresses of Bog Moy, are 
described with humour, and present a curious picture of rational 
manners and personal singularities. Here alone we perceive traces of 
Lady Morgan’s former genius. In the earlier part of the story fre- 
quent reference is made to these venerable chieftains and manorial 
ladies, and at length we are introduced to them. Lord Arranmore 
makes them a visit. When he arrives at the Bog Moy House, he is 
referred to the bog just ‘ convanient,’ where they are employed in 
superintending some farming operations ; he takes the opportunity of 
observing them over a meering or boundary wall. 


‘* Upon this meering Lord Arranmore leaned for a moment, to contemplate 
the singular scene and well-remembered persons before him. The Miss Mac 
laafs were both on the ground, and both standin enough in profile to give 
him a full and perfect view of their figures, stihout being seen by them. 
His first opinion was, that they were utterly un 3 and that like the 
lried specimens of natural history, they had bidden ce totime. Tall 
stately, and erect, their weather-beaten countenance and strong] marked 
features were neither faded nor fallen in. The red hue of a frosty and 
vigorous senility still coloured their unwrinkled Their hair well 
powdered and pomatumed, was drawn up by the roots from their high fore~ 





> 
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heads, over their lofty ‘ systems ;’ and their long, lank necks, rose like 
towers above their projecting busts ; which with their straight, sticky, tight- 
laced waists, terminating in the artificial rotundity of a half-dress bell-hoop, 
gave them the proportions of an hour-glass. They wore grey camlet riding- 
habits, with large black Birmingham buttons (to mark the slight mourning 
for their deceased brother-in-law) ; while petticoats, fastened as pins, did or 
did not their office, shewed more of the quilted marseilles and stuff beneath, 
than the precision of the toilet required: both of which, from their contact 
with the water of the bog, merited the epithet of ‘ Slappersallagh,’ bestowed 
on their wearers by Terence O’Brien. Their habit-shirts, chitterlings, and 
cravats, though trimmed with Trawlee lace, seemed by their colour to evince 
that yellow starch, put out of fashion by the ruff of the murderous Mrs. Tur- 
ner in England, was still to be had in Ireland. Their large, broad silver 
watches, pendant from their girdles by massy stee] chains, shewed that their 
owners took as little account of time, as time had taken of them. ‘ Worn 
for shew, not use,’ they were still without those hands which it had been in 
the contemplation of the Miss Mac Taafs to have replaced by the first oppor- 
tunity, for the last five years. High-crowned black-beaver hats, with two 
stiff, upright, black feathers, that seemed to bridle like their wearers, and a 
large buckle and band, completed the costume of these venerable specimens 
of human architecture: the tout ensemble recalling to the nephew the very 
figures and dresses which had struck him with admiration and awe, when 
first brought in from the Isles of Arran, by his foster-mother, to pay his duty 
to his aunts, and ask their blessing, eighteen years before.” —Vol. iv. pp. 16— 
18. 

Such is a general view of these curious persons—we are then 
favoured with a more particular account of their respective occupa- 
tions :— 


“The Miss Mac Taafs in their sixty-first year. (for they were > 
a have sunk with safety ten or twelve years of their age. Their min 
and persons were composed of that fibre which constitutes nature’s veriest 
huckaback. Impressions fell lightly on both ; and years and feelings alike 
left them unworn and uninjured. 

_ * The eldest Miss Taaf,—the eldest but by an hour,—the representative 
of the Green Knights and Barons of Ballyslattery, who stood erect, with her 
right hand leaning on a walking-cane umbrella, was laying down the law in 
jm a oracular voice, sometimes in Irish, sometimes in English, to an old 
man, who stood bare-headed and footed before her. Her directions, though 
evidently ‘ the law and the gospel,’ were strengthened by an occasional 
reference to a person who sat on a clump of turf, with pen and r in hand, 
and an inkhorn at his button-hole: such as, ‘ and here James Kelly will tell 
you the same, Dan Hogan; and you know we consider James Kelly as the 
sense-keeper of Bog Moy ;’ to which assertion James Kelly, by a confirma- 
tory nod of the head, fully assented. 
ile Miss Mac Taaf and her premier were thus ed in the legisla- 
tive department, Miss Monica was busily employed in the executive. She 
stood a little in advance, her back supported against a turf-clump. Paddy 
Whack was seated beside her on his hinder legs, and was looking into her 
face, watching for the stick which she occasionally threw into the water, ‘ to 
keep the baste quiet.’ She was, however, then occupied in counting the 
kishes of turf wheeled off, and receiving a tally from each driver as he passed, 
which she strung upon a cord. Sometimes chiding, sometimes praising, fre- 
quently soliciting, and always interfering, she kept up a constant fire of 
words, which were answered with more respect than neg rome” by the rustic 
interlocutors. ‘ Thady Flaherty, its what I hear, your bracket cow calved 
— week, and your woman never sent a drop of the-strippings* to the great 
use.’ . 





® The first milk after the calf is dropped. 
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“Och ! then she won’t be so, Marram, I’ll ingage, God bless you, Miss 


Monica.’ a 

« « Drop that chip of bog wood now, Jemmeen Joyce ; is it to stale the 
timber, ye were let to come and help your daddy on the bog?’ ‘ Onor-ny- 
Costello, where's the tribute hose ye were knitting for me, in lieu of the 
ducks 2’ ‘ What is it ye are grubbing up there, instead of clamping the sods ? 
Shew it here now ; is it another — Shamus?"* 

«« « No, plaze your honour, Miss Monica Marram ! it’s an ould horse-shoe, 
the great luck !’ 

fe Well, if it’s only an old neile, I have often told you, that as ladies of 
the manor, we have right and title to every screed found on the Fassagh. 
Take it up to the great house, Onor-ny-Costello.’ ”—Vol. iv. pp. 18—21. 


When our hero had sufficiently reconnoitred the group before he 
crossed the meering, and presented himself before his aunts; then 
follows the account of his reception :— 


« « Chroist Jeesus, Murrogh O’Brien, is it you choild?’ demanded both 
ladies in a breath, and with a pleasureable amazement, tempered by that . 
habitual stateliness, with which no emotion, either of pleasure or of pain, ever 
materially interfered. 

Equally charmed at the arrival of their titled nephew, and struck by the 
change in his person, they stood returning with cordial interest, the shake 
of the hand which followed his more courtly salutation. Looking with eyes 
eloquent in their curiosity and surprise, they continued welcoming him to 
Bog Moy, and passing comments on his person and dress, in rapid alterna- 
tion ; while James Kelly and Paddy Whack, now both ‘on their legs,’ stood 
wondering and waiting for an explanation (the one bowing his head, the 
other wagging his tail). sheagans and shovels were suspended ; barrows stood 
still, and ears and eyes all open te their fullest extent, soon conveyed to the 
gossiping followers of the Mac Taafs, the welcome news, that the mistress’s 
nephew, the heir of Bog Moy, and Clan Tieg O’Brien of the Isles, had 
arrived among them, by the style and title (soon announced) of Lord Arran- 
more. Caubeens and barrads were now flung in the air, the ‘ chree ’ of the 
Mac Taafs was raised by the men, taken up by the women, and sent back by 
the boys ; and was followed by the burden of an old Irish song, that always 
comes so readily to Irish lips: 


* Welcome heartily, 
Welcome, Grammachree ; 
Welcome, heartily, 
Welcome joy.’ 


“A half holiday was now asked for and granted, and an half cruiskeent 
was voluntarily promised ; and these modern representatives of the old Irish 
clans, showering blessings on the party, which now together quitted the bog 
for the bawn, were left to — the hope of idleness and poteen, the only 

w 


jem nts and luxuries with which they were acquainted.”—Vol. iv. pp- 22 


After various observations on the state of Bog Moy House, and 
much self-commendation for the care with which it and its appur- 
tenances had been preserved in precisely the same state of dilapida- 
tion in which they had succeeded to it on the death of their father, 





* * A copper James ;’ i.e. one of James the Second’s copper tokens, issued during 


his short reign in Ireland. 


t Cruiskeen, j j j 
dents hiskey. pitcher, Thus used absolutely, the contained liquor understood is 
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the late brigadier, they take the way to the house, accompanied by 
their nephew, and the attendants and labourers. 


** At the approach of the party, the whole domestic establishment turned 
out to welcome their future lord ; and from Granie-ny-Joyce, (the second in 
rank and command to the dames suzeraines themselves), down to ‘ the ould 
woman, who for twenty years had occupied’a stool near the bocaen or chimney 
corner, nobody knew why—(the girleen baun, the boccah, and the boy about 
the place included )—all were assembled at the hall door. The only person 
‘reported missing, was James Kelly, who answered for his immediate 
appearance from the pantry, by replying to Miss Mac Taaf’s shrill cry of 
‘ Where are ye, James Kelly, and what are ye about, man?’ by exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Arn’t I drawing on my state small-clothes, Miss Mac Taaf, in honour 
of his lordship ? ’ 

*« € Jeemes Kelly's niver in the way, when most wanted,’ said Miss Monica, 
as they entered the parlour. 

“«« Why, then, that’s more than can be said of your pet, Monica Mac 
Taaf,’ replied her sister, giving Paddy a kick, as he ran under her legs, ‘ he’s 
always in the way, like the parish church, wanted or not. And now, choild,’ 
she added, addressing her nephew with cordiality, ‘ you are welcome to Bog 
Moy ; and long may you live to enjoy it,’ and she imprinted an audible kiss 
on either side of his face, after the French and old Irish fashion. Miss Mo- 
nica reiterated the salutation, and Granie-ny-Joyce, the girleen baun, and 
the ‘ old woman,’ who stood foremost of the group, near the parlour-door, 
seemed well inclined to follow the example.”—Vol. iv. pp. 29—31. 


Lord Arranmore, whom the good ladies have not seen since his boy- 
hood, now submit him to a close inspection, and of course finding 
many points of difference between his costume and that of the late 
brigadier, much good-natured dissatisfaction is expressed, accom- 
panied, however, with the consolatory determination to work a speedy 
change, more especially as they propose to celebrate the arrival of 
their nephew and heir (the lord is pennyless by the way) by holding 
a festival or jug-day. His lordship’s father was just dead, and his 
son wore no weepers: his hair was destitute of powder, and this was 
a severe shock to their notions, even of respectability. 


** But never moind, choild, we'll tack you on something, and smarten ye 
up, agen the Jug Day: for we have it in contimplation to ask the country 
round, in regard of the tapping of the pipe of claret sent over’to us by our 
cousins, French and Co., of Bourdeaux ; and only waited for your coming 
home ; and we'll get you, when you are rested a taste, to write cards of com- 
gr 5? same. What's gone with th’ ould pack, Monica, that stood in 
the buffet ? ’ 

«« « Why, shure Jeemes Kelly carried them off to the kitchen before they 
were half done with, sister Mable, though I told him ye wanted them. But 
who dare gainsay Jeemes Kelly? 

“‘ « Why then, I'll shurely part with Jeemes Kelly when he laste thinks 
of it,’ said Miss Mac Taaf, whose partiality to her sense-keeper, could not 
stand the loss of a pack of cards, which had not been more than three years 
on service ; and which were destined to contain the compliments and invita- 
tions of the Jug Day. sale a: 

« « It’s what he’s gefting the head of you intirely,’ said Miss Monica, ‘ and 
thinks the place is his own, as much as the brigadier ever did ; and sinall 
blame to him, since it’s yourself will let nobody cross him and he disguised 
from morning till night. I would have him up before the altar, the first 
day Father Festus a station, and book-swear him too for a year and a 
day, nanines ony ws Aap. ri ingese +a make a good servant of you yet, 
Jemmy Kelly, if it’s to me ye were left,’ * 
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«« € Well, there he is,’ said her sister, angrily, ‘ take him to yourself, 
Monica Mac Taaf, and do your worst with him ; but as for turning out the 
cratur ‘on the wide world, like a mangy hound, after fet | years service, 
*’s what I won't do, Monica Mac Taaf; and, indeed, has long had it in 
contimplation to make him own man and body servant to Murrogh, which 
would put him out of the way of temptation ; for it’s coshering and gostering 
with the tinants that lades him astray. And ye must have a man in livery 
to ride after ye, Murrogh ; for you must go and make your obesance to th 
ould families’; and, same time, Jeemes Kelly can drop cards for the Jug 
Day, and the sooner the better. For though you are a lord, we can't be 
sending out old Donagh-ni-Crone, the town-crier, to insense the people of 
your return, with a uaisht ! uaisht! But you must mount your aunt Monica's 
filly, and ride first to the Lynches of Cloghballymore.’ 

“¢ And to the Burkes of Derry-na-Cloghna,’ said Miss Monica, rubbing 
up her recollection, as she rubbed her high forehead. 

““¢ And the Darcys of Kiltalla,’ said Miss Mac Taaf. 

«« € And the O’Flaherties of Tallikihan,’ said her sister. 

«« « And the Gno-beg O’Flaherty-more,’ added Miss Mac Taaf. 

« « And the Skirrets of Claer-yn-dowl and Bally-duff, and the Joyces of 
Joyce’s country, continued Miss Monica. 

‘«« And the Drumshambos, and the Dangans, and the Marble Hills, and 
a mille* others,’ said her sister. 

‘««« For though,’ said Miss Mac Taaf, ‘ we don’t want to send you out to 
make cuttings on the county, like a Cromwellian scout-master, nor to make 
an house haunter, nor.a wanderer, nor a wagger about streets and townlands, 
of you, like the young squirantry of the new comers, yet it is right ye should 
make mega known to the ancient ould families, in and about county Gal- 
way, Mayo, and Clare, where you will meet with the greatest respect, in 
regard of the Mac Taafs. And as to the O’Briens, | lave that to spake for 
itself ; for being a lord and a nobleman, as you surely are, in right of your 
father, though if it was not for us, Terry O Brien, and ours, and the briga- 
dlier’s coffer, and the great recourse ye had to us and it, and a black day it 
was, abducting and seducing that poor omadaun of a cratur, Bridget Mac 
Taaf, for which if ye did not rot in Galway jail, it's us ye had to thank for 
it; for it's laid down in the statutes, that if any person or persons, by fraud, 
flattery, fear, or false promises—But far be it from us, choild, to make you 
suffer for the sins of your parents; so come, now, and we'll shew you the 
ways of the place, and you shall choose your own bed in the barrack-room 
out of six, for life, as I may say ; only must be contint with a shake down 
in the Brigadier's tower, on the Jug Day, maning to put the four young 
Blakes, two Bells, and three Bodkins, in Bachelor’s hall, as we call the 
barrack : and as to the six see, hbase it's little bed they'll trouble 
that night.” The Misses Mac Taaf then rose, and sailing on majesticall 
before their wearied and silent nephew, shewed off the lions of Bog Moy, wi 
as much ostentatious pride in its fusty rooms, mouldering furniture, its 
make-shifts and substitutions, as the rural Conte of Romagna exhibits his 

apartimenti nobili,’ to wondering travellers; and then retreats to his own 


slovenly attic to share with his domestic, the buona mano whi 
_ Shar - 
considerable an item in his revenue.”—Vol. iv. pp. 35—40. hich forms so 


This eventful day at length arrives—the pi t i 
ya pipe of claret is tapped 
and Bog Moy house is crammed with pinauy and eatables. The 
festivities are of too characteristic a nature to be entirely passed 
over. The purveying department likewise requires attention. 


“ The last of the old pack of cards had : 
post,’ and distributed thro h the ehantzry; pn Finn jalan ne 
upon a general gathering of e clans: but where the numerous guests were 





* A thousand, 
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to be stowed (even with the aid of the priest’s house, which the Miss Mac 
Taafs hhkd put into requisition,) he had not the least idea. 

*‘ In about three weeks after the arrival of the future lord of Bog Moy, 
the long expected, long contemplated Jug Day arrived. But no vulgar 
bustle, no flutter of hope or fear, no vague apprehension of who would, or 
would not accept the invitation, disturbed the habitual stateliness of the Miss 
Mac Taafs. Nothing of that horrible anxiety which clouds the gaieties of — 
the demi-ton of more refined society, lest the great should stay away, and 
the little come, ruffled their equanimity. Each lady, sailing about with 
her hands dropped into the depths of her capacious pockets, gave orders for 
certain ‘ cuttings and cosherings’ on the county, which were always exacted 
upon such occasions. Tributary poultry, and tributary fish, came teeming 
in from tenants on sea and land, in kreels and kishes, with gizzard-trout 
from Lough Corrib, butchers’ meat from St. Grellan, and whiskey from every 
still in the Barony. Linen was drawn forth from chests and coffers, which, 
for colour and antiquity, resembled the ‘ linge du Sorbonne,’ quoted by 
Menage : and moulds were prepared by the indefatigable Grannie-ny-Joyce, 
which might have come within the meaning of the bye-laws of the town, 
directed against ‘ candelles which give ne light ne sight.’ 

** Cadgers came crowding to the back way, and beggars to the bawn. 
Pipers and harpers assembled from all parts: and the pipe of claret, in 
honour of which the feast was given, and which occupied the with-drawing- 
room, that had long served the purposes of a cellar, was crowned with green 
branches, and raised on a lofty bier within view of the guests: the silver 
tankard of the Brigadier was placed beside it.”—Vol. iv. pp. 56—58. 


When the company were assembled from all quarters, it was found 
that his lordship was missing: he spent the morning on the sea shore 
in reading Polybius, and had not returned in time,—being at length 
discovered, he is introduced into the with-drawing-room, otherwise 
the best bed-room. 


“ As the fallen roof of ‘ th’ ould with-drawing-room’ had not been 
restored,—as the floor of the new with-drawing-room (now the cellar,) had 
never been laid down,—as the dining-room was strictly appropriated on the 
Jug Day to its proper purpose, and was scaffolded round with tables some- 
what he wack , but rather picturesguely placed, in what Miss Mac Taaf 
called ‘ horse-shoe fashion,’ — the best bed-room, which opened into the 
dining-room, was constituted a salon de reception for the time being,—an 
expedient often resorted to in the remote parts of Ireland, in days not very - 
long gone by. As this room, which was literally on a ground-floor, was 
rarely inhabited, its damp and fusty atmosphere required a fire to render it 
endurable, even in summer: and the swallows of Bog Moy, not contented 
with the chimnies of the Brigadier’s tower, had made so considerable a lodg- 
ment in that of the room in question, that more smoke was sent back than- 
emitted through its channel. 

“ When, therefore, Lord Arranmore opened the door, on making his first 
appearance, a sudden gush of smoke rushed down into the chamber, and 
scattered the ashes in such dark thick clouds, that he could see nothing 
distinctly, but that the room was crowded to suffocation. 

“< «Weary on the smoke,’ said Miss Mac Taaf, making a motion with one 
hand to waft aside its vapours, and holding out the other to her nephew to 
lead him forward, and present him in form to the company. While struggling 
with her temper, she muttered in his ear, ‘ This is pretty behaviour, 
Murrogh O’Brien ;—and the party made on to introduce you to the 
ould families. Well, never mind ps a om foh, as Bay 3 Korps eye 

Then stepping forward » she presen nephe: 
male and female, to the third 
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a lecture, as she conceived his dependence, and her own authority over him, 

ntitled her to pronounce. 
ne One ‘ dicnenant consonant’ name followed another, with genealogical 
illustrations as unpronounceable as those of the Hebrews ; and cousinships, 
twenty times removed, were claimed and acknowledged, till Lord Arranmore 
(wearied and annoyed beyond all measure, at the awkwardness and formality 
of the ceremony, which seemed to have no end,) took refuge behind one of 
the massive head columns of ‘the best bed, upon which several ladies 
were seated, chatting and laughing with the most perfect ease and frank- 
ness, neither sileneed nor interrupted by the approach of the noble stranger. 
Every seat in the room, indeed, was occupied by the female guests, while the 
men stood in groups in the centre and near the door, with all the ate. Yen 
of separation observed in a cathedral. All, however, talked gaily and un- 
reservedly : no rustic bashfulness, none of the awkward reserve and vulgar 
timidity usually observable in provincial society, embarrassed the conversa- 
tion. Sheep and justices, grand juries and road-jobbings, the usual conver- 
sational resources of country gentlemen, were indeed amply discussed ; but 
good stories, and bon-mots, and sallies of humour, were plentifully poured 
forth to enliven the mere details of country and local topics. 

As the smoke passed off, and the atmosphere cleared up, Lord Arran- 
more observed with surprize that there was present, not only more personal 
beauty than he had ever seen assembled in so limited a circle, but that even 
a considerable elegance and sumptuousness of dress distinguished the female 
te of the company. The slough of over-all cloth petticoats and capots 
1aving been cast off in the ball, a display of French silks and point lace, of 
fashions from Bourdeaux and flowers from Oporto, was exhibited, which 
might have put the petites maftresses of the capital to the blush ; and which 
proved that the intercourse kept up between the Connaught gentry and their 
exiled kindred and pated correspondents on the continent was even still 
in considerable activity. He was struck, too, by the general animation and 
éveillé look of all: every eye beamed life; every countenance was full of 
intelligence: and Peston the brogue of many was sufficiently obvious, and 
the prettiest lips made weavers rhyme to savours, meat to fate, and mean to 
gain (as Swift did, long after he had associated with the Harleys and the 
Bolingbrokes,) yet to voices as soft as the smiles that accompanied them, 


—_ might be forgiven on the score of mere pronunciation.”—Vol. iv. 
pp. 61—65. 


The actual engagement at length commences, as felt in. the din of 
knives, forks, plates, glasses, and grinders. ’ 


- rang | rsons to be seated, where there was not comfortable accommoda- 
tion for half the number, required no little pains and ingenuity: and the 
horse-shoe table would have been very inadequate to the wants of. the guests 
but for the never failing aid of the side-board, side-tables, and window 
stools, which with a ‘ ros on the knee,’ and a ‘ bit in the corner,’ at 
last providing for all. After much crushing, squeezing, and laughing ‘(all 
in the most perfect good humour and courtesy,) the whole company were 
finally seated. Lord Arranmore at the head of’ Re centre table, between his 
— — ae Nee ah ges O'Flaherty, presided as the representa- 
ive of the late Brigadier ; while Miss M 
ry: did hat. honours at the further — estan nian se ti 
“* Grace being said by the minister of the establish i 
Roman catholic guests cast down their eyes, moved cag mag epee 
theinselves under the table-cloth, with a bashful and proscribed look, )—Miss 
Mac Taaf stood up, and with a cordial welcome in her eye i aloud 
Much good may it do ye all;’ to which all bowed their heads. A rash 
of attendants, of all sorts and sizes, ages and ranks, oy the servants 
of the guests, liveried and unliveried,—and the striking up of the pipes and 
harp (the performers y seated ata table, on which wine 
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and glasses were placed,) on the outside of the door, announced that the 
* hour of attack’ had arrived; and never’ did a more hospitable board offer 
to appetites, sharpened by sea and mountain air, a more abundant feast. 
No expected relevé (except such as were necessary to supply the place of the 
vanished contents of some favourite dish, ) kept the appetites of the gustateurs 
in suspense. Rounds of beef were the pieces de résistance, which none re- 
sisted. Haunches of venison and legs of mutton were entrées and entremets, 
that required no substitution. Pastry and poultry formed the hors d’cewvres ; 
and a dormant of a creel of potatoes and a bowl of fresh butter left no wish 
for more brilliant or less substantial fare: while a vacant place was left for 
the soup, which was always served last. Jorums of punch were stationed 
round the capacious hearth ; port and sherry were ranged along the tables ; 
and the door opening into the with-drawing room, disclosed to view the cask 
of claret, the idol, to which such sacrifices were to be made, on altars so 
well attended and so rite | served. The Brigadier’s tankard, brightened 
for the occasion by James Kelly, was now filled to the brim with “ the 
regal, purple stream,” and placed before Lord Arranmore ; and before the 
palate was blunted by the coarser contact of port or punch, the new tap was 
tasted. The flavour, body and odour, were universally approved, in terms 
worthy of the convives du grand de la Reyniére ; and it required no skill 
in augury to divine, that the claret would be out before the company. 

** All were now occupied with eating, drinking, talking, laughing, helping 
and being helped ; while old-fashioned breeding disposed every guest to be 
cordially at the service of his neighbour :—‘ Allow me to trouble you for a 
slice of your round, rather rare ;’* was answered by, ‘ Sir, the trouble’s a 
pleasure.’ ‘Give me lave to call on you fora cut of your haunch, when 
you are at leisure,’ was replied to affirmatively, with ‘ the honour of a 

lass of wine ;’ and a cross fire of ‘ Miss Joyce, shall we make up that 
little quarrel we had ?’—‘ Port, if you plaze, sir-—‘ Hand me the tankard’ 
—‘ James Kelly, tell Miss Prudence Costello, I shall be happy to hob-and- 
nob with her, if she is not better engaged,’ &c. &c., continued without 
intermission ; and exhibited a courtesy, which not long ago prevailed in the 
highest circles ;—a courtesy which, however quaintly expressed, was well 
worth the cold and formal reserve of what is now considered refinement, in 
the school of modern egotism.”—Vol. iv. pp. 74—77. 


An event of an extraordinary nature interrupts the conviviality of 
this scene. The castle of Beauregard, the seat of the Knockloftys, is 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Bog Moy: the peer being an in- 
truder, and a powerful upstart in the opinion of the “ raal ould” 
families of the countries, who on his part despises them as semi-barba- 
rians, little intercourse or harmony exists between them, and least of 
all between the Knockloftys and the Mac Taafs. A law-suit, and 
various other causes, have contributed to fill the minds of the heiresses 
with rancourous hostility against the lords and ladies of Beauregard. 
The character of Lady Knocklofty, however, raises her above all such 
considerations, and, for the sake of the frolic, with that air of dashing 
impudence which so becomes women of fashion, she breaks in upon 
the dinner, surrounded with the whole summer party of the castle, 
under the pretence of having received an invitation. We have forgotten 
whether she has any ulterior views beyond the sport of the moment, 
but of course the result is that,although the abbess is present in 
disguise, she resumes her empire over the stout and well-limbed 
O’Brien, who by the bye, from Lady Morgan’s description of him, 
must have been a blood-relative of the giant of that name. This is 
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not done, however, without another chivalrous exploit: once more 
does the broad-shouldered O’Murrogh arrest the forces of the car- 
riage of Lady Knocklofty, when, driven by drunken postillions, they 
are hastening to destruction. After so gallant an achievement, the 
hero is of course asked to supper, and the visit ends in his staying 
all night :—the two aunts, all the time, not aware of what has become 
of their hopeful nephew. An application for a change of linen in- 
forms them of his safety, and of his present place of retreat. We 
shall give his aunt’s letter in answer: and it is the last extract 
we can make with praise. It must be premised that O’Brien had 
made his escape from the dinner-table early, and in the course of 
a ramble “among the rocks and cliffs,’ had fallen in with the car- 
riage of Lady Knocklofty, returning from Bog Moy to Beauregard. 

“< ¢ Dear Murrogh,—I must take lave to inform you that I am highly dis- 
plazed with your whole behaviour and conduct in regard of the Brigadier, 
who never left his own table as long as he could sit at it nor after, more parti- 
cularly on a Jug Day. No scrambler over rocks nor cliffs nor bookworm ; 
and wonders much ye got to the bottom with life, being the first bird or baste 
ever climbed down Carrig-na-Phouta. And am highly delighted ye saved 
Lady Knocklofty’s life under God’s mercy to whom all praise with best re- 
gards, and would have written as intended (also my sister Monica) but not a 
scrap of paper left in the place, though have meditated sending for half a 
quire by Paddy the post from St. Grellan this week back, for which call on 
your return at Mrs. Costello's. I send a change of linen with your foreign 
riding coat, also the pony and boy tied up in your white French cambric 
“seen handkerchief. No need of saddle-bags which you can ride home the 
yoy walking. And lay my commands and injunctions on you to return to 
dinner, not forgetting the lock of the Brigadier’s fusil at Peter Lynch’s— 
Major O'Mailly shooting himself here to-morrow—so mind you are back to 
the minute, as you value the regard of your affectionate aunt, 

© € Masie Mac Taar.’” 

The end of the intimacy at Beauregard may be briefly stated: 
O’Brien being implicated in some treasonable intrigues, or suspected 
to be so, which is much the same thing, endeavours to escape an 
arrest. Lady Knocklofty penetrating his design, joins him in his 
flight, aud persuades him to spend a night at a woodland retreat 
in the neighbourhood of her husband’s castle. She had reason, 
she alleges, for not conducting him to the house, “neither the in- 
nocence of my conduct, nor the purity of my motives, would save me 
from censure, were it known that you accompany me. But alight ; and 
if that fishing house is open, I will communicate there what else I 
have to say.” Lady Morgan shall give the conclusion of the affair 


in her own inimitable manner.—The asterisks, we beg to say, are not 
ours. 


** He led her to a sofa; and leaned over a chair beside her. She wept 
freely ; and relieved by this indulgence, she recovered her self-possession, 
and drew from her bosom a packet of pa :—* There,’ she said, ‘ are 
copies of the informations which have been lodged against you. The facts 
they Ep yr may serve you in—your hour of trial.’ 

rs rranmore pressed the generous hand that offered th is lips. 
* My hour of trial!’ he exclaim A with emotion. ‘Oh, Lady Knocklofty F 

. + 7 * = * 
“The storms of a night, in which all the elements had been thrown 


into fearful contest, were iding i 
me heh, Gs Pil a er subsiding into the low broken sobs of the 


retreating thunder, and the faint gleam of 
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innocuous lightning. The gray, faint dawn was struggling through the 
vapours, which canopied the summits of Bembola and Mam Turk ; when 
upon the brink of one of the precipices of the Glan Mountain, a human 
figure appeared, which well belonged to a scene so wild, so awful, and so de- 
solate. ‘The fugitive (for such he must have been, unhoused, and wandering 
in such an hour and place), had just merged from a narrow ravine “of furze 
and brambles ; and was tearing, with wondrous strength, the tangled branches 
of a scathed beech tree, to obtain a passage into the glen beneath. He had - 
cleared a way, and was plunging headlong down, when (all reckless as he 
seemed), he was withheld by that instinct that survives even the love of life 
itself. 

‘“* The increasing light (for though the moon had not yet set, the dawn was 
faintly breaking), rendered the peril of his position fearfully obvious: yet 
not more fearful than his own appearance. There was blood upon his hands, 
his eye was wild and sunk, his colour ghastly, his features distorted. His un- 
covered head had caught, in its thick and matted locks, fragments of burrs 
and thistles, which he had encountered in his flight; his clothes were torn, 
his neck was bare, and his'whole exterior bespoke one hunted to the death. It 
was an awful, an affecting spectacle: and the more affecting, because on that 
forlorn figure and distorted countenance, were still visible traces of the finest 
impression of God’s own mark, when ‘ after his own image he made man.” 
—Vol. iv. pp. 316—318. 
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History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Italy in the Sixteenth 
Century: including a Sketch of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons. 
By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood. 1827. 


Dr. M‘Crir is one of those men who, by their learning, piety, and 
enlightened liberality, do honour to the church to which they belong. 
His former works were erudite, well digested, and full of important 
information: the present volume is deficient in no one character that 
should adorn the writings of a historian and a divine. The subject is 
a chapter in the grand revolution which was agitated all over Europe 
about the same time: the spring, it is well known, was seated in 
Germany; but it is very little known that it had flowed in so large a 
stream into Italy, the very throne of the dominant corruptions. It is 
long since that Dr. M‘Crie formed an opinion to this effect, aud he 
has now come forward to prove it, by a careful accumulation of the 
facts connected with the question. They prove to be of a most in- 
teresting nature. 

Two years had not elapsed from the time of Luther's first appearance 
against indulgences, before his writings found their way into Italy. 
In a letter addressed to the reformer, by John Froben, a celebrated 
printer at Basle, the following information is conveyed :— 

«« Blasius Salmonius, a bookseller of Leipsic, presented me, at the 
last Frankfort fair, with several treatises composed by you, which 
being approved by all learned men, I immediately put to the press, 
and sent six hundred copies to France and Spain. They are sold at’ 
Paris, and read and approved of by even the Sorbonists, as my friends 
have assured me. Several learned men there have said, that they for 
a long time have wished to see such freedom in those who treat divine 
things. Calvus also, a bookseller of Pavia, a learned man, and ad- 
dicted to the muses, has carried a great part of the impression into 
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+ He promises to send epigrams written in praise of you by all 
oe fn Italy; such favour have you gained to yourself and the 
cause of Christ by your constancy, courage, and dexterity. 

Burchard Schenk, a German nobleman, writes to Spalatinus, 
chaplain to the Elector of Saxony, under the date of September 19th, 
1520:—* According to your request, I have read the books of Martin 
Luther, avd I can assure you that he has been much esteemed in this 
place for some time past. But the common saying 1s, © Let him 
heware of the pope!’ Upwards of two months ago ten copies of his 
books were brought here and instantly purchased, before I had heard 
of them; but in the beginning of this month, a mandate from the 
pope and the patriarch of Venice arrived, prohibiting them; and a 
strict search being instituted among the booksellers, one imperfect 
copy was found and seized. I had endeavoured to obtain that copy, 
but the bookseller durst not dispose of it.” 

But in spite of pontifical bulls, and the activity of agents employed 
‘o watch over their execution, the writings of Luther, Melancthon, 
Zuingle, and Bucer, continued to be circulated, and read with avidity 
and delight in all parts of Italy. Some of them were translated into 
Italian, and published under fictitious names: so that bishops and 
cardinals unwillingly perused and praised works which, on discovering 
their real authors, they were obliged to pronounce dangerous and 
heretical. Thus were the common-places of Melancthon printed at 
Venice, with the title “ Par Messes Ippofilo da Terra Negra.” The 
copies of this work being sent to Rome, a whole impression was rapidly 
consumed, and another supply sent for; when, in the mean time, a 
Franciscan friar had discovered the trick, and it was agreed to 
suppress the affair, and burn the copies. Luther’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and his Treatise on Justification, were eagerly read for some 
time, as the productions.of Cardinal Fregoso. The works of Zuingle 
were circulated under the name of Coriaris Cogelius: and several 
editions of Martin Bucer’s Commentary on the Psalms, were sold in 
Italy and France as the work of Aretius Felinus. It is, however, 
justly observed by Dr. M‘Crie, that it is one thing to discover the 
errors and abuses of the church of Rome, and it is another and 
a very different thing to have the mind opened to perceive the 
spiritual glory, and feel the regenerating influence of Divine truth. 
So that many who could easily discern the former, remained complete 
strangers to the latter, as preached by Luther and his associates. 
Many, however, did “ receive the love of truth”—some paint in 
strong colours their ardent thirst for an increase of knowledge; and 
many more by their preaching, their lives, and especially the fortitude 
with which they submitted to torture and death, bore testimony to the 
rectitude of their religious conceptions. Dr. M‘Crie’s Italian Mar- 
tyrologies will astonish those who are not minutely acquainted with 
this obscure portion of history ; and will show in the most convincing 
manner, the extent and nature of the doctrines which had met with so 
favourable a reception, and which were so firmly retained by the 
conscientious and inquiring spirits of Italy. 

[t was in the year 1542 that all the court of Rome became seriously 
alarmed at the progress of the new opinions in Italy. At this time 
the clergy, and particularly the friars, poured in complaints from all 
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parts of the country, of the danger of the Catholic faith: at the head 
of them was Pietro Caraffa, commonly called the Theatine Cardinal, 
a prelate who made high pretensions to sanctity, and distinguished 
himself by his violence when he afterwards mounted the pontifical 
throne, under the name of Pius IV. The inquisition was established 
in Italy for the purpose of checking this moral contagion, and all 
those suspected of favouring the new doctrines were surrounded by 
spies and agents, who quickly circumvented them. In some instances 
the secular authorities of the Italian states resisted the interference of 
the papal agents, but they were quickly obliged to yield to the will of 
the reigning pontiff. Even at Venice, when the senate had made an 
order forbidding the proceedings against its citizens for heresy, 
numerous and revolting imprisonments, tortures, and executions, were 
visited upon the unfortunate professors of the new faith. Here, 
however,— 


“* Drowning was the mode of death to which they doomed the Protestants, 
either because it was less cruel and odious than committing them to the 
flames, or because it accorded wich the customs of Venice. But if the autos 
da fé of the queen of the Adriatic were less barbarous than those of Spain, 
the solitude and silence with which they were accompanied was calculated to 
excite the deepest horror. At the dead nour of midnight the prisoner was 
taken from his cell, and put into a gondola or Venetian boat, attended only, 
beside the sailors, by a single priest, to act as confessor. He was rowed out 
into the sea beyond the Two Castles, where another boat was in waiting, A 

lank was then laid across the two gondolas, upon which the prisoner, 
baving his body chained, and a heavy stone affixed to his feet, was placed ; 
and, on a signal given, the gondolas retiring from one another, he was 
precipitated into the deep.”—pp. 232, 233. 


The first person who suffered martyrdom at Venice, was Julio 
Guirlanda, When set on the plank, he cheerfully bade the captain 
farewell; and sank calling on the Lord Jesus. Many other fine ex- 
amples of fortitude followed him; among the most distinguished was 
the venerable Fra Baldo Lupetino; of him his nephew has left an 
account in a book become very rare:— 
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revelation of antichrist. At last, this pious and excel- 
ither threatenings nor promises could move, sealed his 


Christianity, and the 


lent man, whom nei 
doctrine by an undaunted martyrdom, and exchanged the filth and protracted 


tortures of a prison for a watery grave.” —pp. 235, 236. 

The proceedings against the Waldenses, settled in Calabria, were 
of a still more wholesale and eruel description than the noyades of 
Venice. When the monkish commissioners, sent to suppress all 
innovation, had driven the inhabitants of Sante into the woods, they 
were hunted like beasts of prey by the soldiery, who fell on them with 
cries of “ Ammazzi, ammazzi—kill them, kill them!” 


“‘ The monks wrote to Naples that the country was in a state of rebellion, 
upon which the viceroy dispatched several companies of soldiers to Calabria, 
and, to gratify the pope, followed them in person. On his arrival, listening 
to the advice of the inquisitors, he caused a proclamation to be made 
delivering up Santo Xisto to fire and sword, which obliged the inhabitants to 
remain in their concealments. By another proclamation, he offered a pardon 
to the bunnitti, to persons proscribed for crimes, (who are a numerous class in 
Naples,) on the condition of their assisting in the war against the heretics. 
This brought a number of desperate characters to his standard, who, being 
acquainted with the recesses of the woods, tracked out the fugitives, the 
greater part of whom were slaughtered by the soldiers, while the remainder 
took refuge in the caverns of the high rocks, where many of them died of 
hunger. Pretending to be displeased with the severity of military execution, 
the inquisitors retired to some distance from the place, and cited the in- 
habitants of La Guardia to appear before them. Encouraged by the reports 
which they had heard, the people complied ; but they had no sooner made 
their appearance, than seventy of them were seized and conducted in chains 
to Montalto. They were put to the question by the orders of the inquisitor 
Panza, to induce them not only to renounce their faith, but also to accuse 
themselves and their brethren of having committed odious crimes in their 
religious assemblies. To wring a confession of this from him, Stefano 
Carlino was tortured until his bowels gushed out. Another prisoner, named 
Verminel, having, in the extremity of-pain, promised to go to mass, the 
inquisitor flattered himself that, by increasing the violence of the torture, he 
could extort a confession of the charge which he was so anxious to fasten on 
the Protestants. But though the exhausted sufferer was kept during eight 
hours on the instrument called the hell, he persisted in denying the atrocious 
calumny. A person of the name of Marzone was stri naked, beaten with 
iron rods, dragged through the streets, and then felled with the blows of 
torches. One of his sons, a boy, having resisted the attempts made for his 
conversion, was conveyed te the top of a tower, from which they threatened 
to a him, if he would not embrace a crucifix, which was presented 
tohim. He refused ; and the inquisitor, in a rage, ordered him instantly to 
be thrown down. Bernardino Conte, on his way to the stake, threw away a 
crucifix which the executioner had forced into his hands ; upon which Panza 
remanded him to prison, until a more dreadful mode of punishment should 
be devised. He was conveyed to Cosenza, where his body was covered with 
pitch, in which he was burnt to death before the people. The manner in 
which those of the tender sex were treated by this brutal inquisitor, is too 
disgusting to be related here. Suffice it to say, that he put sixty females to 
the torture, the greater part of whom died in prison in consequence of their 
wounds remaining undressed. On his return to Naples, he delivered 
number of Protestants to the secular arm at St. Agata, where he inspired the 
ae 7 sn greatest terror ; for, if any individual came forward to 

e for the prisoners, he was immediate] torture vourer 
of heresy.” —pp. 261—263. A agate oe wry ” 


Horrid as these faults are, they fall short of the barbarity pers 
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petrated on the same people at Montalto, under the government of the 
Marquis de Buccianici, to whose brother it is said the pope had 
romised a cardinal’s hat, provided the province of Calabria was 
cleared of heresy. Dr. M‘Crie quotes the account of these trans- 
actions in the words of a Roman Catholic, in a letter which was 
published in Italy, along with other narratives of the same trans- 


action :— 


“ € Most illustrious Sir,—Having written you from time to time what has 
been done in the affair of heresy, I have now to inform you of the dreadful 
justice which began to be executed on these Lutherans early this morning, 
being the 11th of June. And, to tell you the truth, I can compare it to 
nothing but the slaughter of so many sheep. They were all shut up in one 
house as in a sheepfold. ‘The executioner went, and bringing out one of 


them, covered his face with a napkin, or benda, as we call it, led him out to 


a field near the house, and causing him to kneel down, cut his throat with a 
knife. Then taking off the bloody napkin, he went and brought out another, 
whom he put to death after the same manner. In this way, the whole 
number, amounting to eighty-eight men, were butchered. I yi you to 
figure to yourself the lamentable spectacle ; for I can scarcely refrain from 
tears while I write; nor was there any person who, after witnessing the 
execution of one, could stand to look on a second. The meekness and 
menage with which they went to martyrdom and death was incredible. 

me of them at their death professed themselves of the same faith with us, 
but the greater part died in their cursed obstinacy. All the old men met 
their death with cheerfulness, but the young exhibited symptoms of fear. 
I shudder while I think of the executioner with the bloody knife in his teeth, 
the dripping napkin in his hand, and his arms besmeared with gore, going to 
the house and taking out one after another, just as the butcher does the 
sheep which he means tokill. According to orders waggons are already come 
to carry away the dead bodies, which are appointed to be quartered, and 
hung up on the public roads from one end of Calabria to the other. Unless 
his holiness,and the viceroy of Naples command the Marquis de Buccianici, 
the governor of this province, to stay his hand and leave off, he will go on to 
put others to the torture, and multiply the executions until he has destroyed 
the whole. Even to-day a decree Ses passed that a hundred grown up 
women shall be put to the question, and afterwards executed: so that there 
may be a complete mixture, and we may be able to say, in well-sounding 
language, that so many persons were punished, partly men and pis women. 
This is all that I have to say of this act of justice. It is now eight o'clock, and 
I shall presently hear accounts of what was said by these obstinate people as 


they were led to execution. Some have testified such obstinacy and stub- 


bornness as to refuse to look on a crucifix, or confess to a priest ; and they 
are to be burnt alive. The heretics taken in Calabria amount to sixteen 
hundred, all of whom are condemned; but only eighty-eight have as yet 
been put to death. This people came origi » ieee Tho ellenat , 
near Savoy, and in Calabria are called Ultramontani. Four other p in 
the kingdom of ~—e are inhabited by the same race, but I do not know 
that they behave ill; for they are a simple unlettered le, entirely 
occupied with the and plough, and, I am told, show feos Hoe suffi- 
ciently religious at the hour of death.’ Lest the reader should be inclined to 
doubt the truth of such horrid atrocities, the following summary account of 
them, by a ne ey historian of that age, may be added. After giving 
some account of the Calabrian heretics, he says: ‘ Some had their ifroats 
cut, others were sawn the middle, and others thrown from the top of 
a high cliff: all were cruelly but deservedly put to death. . It was strange to 
hear of their obstinacy ; for while the father saw his son to death, and 
the son his father, they not only gave no symptoms of grief, but said joyfully, 
Jan. 1828. Bas | 
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that they would be angels of God: so much had the devil, to whom they had 
given themselves up as a prey, deceived them. —pp- 263—266. 

Dr. M‘Crie adds the conclusion to this dreadful story :—* By the 
time that the persecutors were glutted with blood, it was not difficult 
e of the prisoners who remained. The men were sent to the 
the women and children were sold for slaves; and, 
with the exception of a few who renounced their faith, the whole 
colony was exterminated. ‘ Many a time have they afflicted me from 
my youth,’ may the race of the Waldenses say, ‘ Many a time have 
they afflicted me from my youth. My blood,—the violence done to me 


and to my flesh, be upon’ Rome!” 

At Rome matters had gone to a similar extremity, though the 
executions were not precisely on the same scale. A description of the 
state of persecution at Rome, in the year 1568, from the pen of one 


residing in Italy, shows the pitch to which the bigoted fury of the 
pope vented itself :— 

« At Rome some are every day burnt, hanged, or beheaded ; all the prisons 
and places of confinement are filled ; and they are obliged to build new ones. 
That large city cannot furnish gaols for the numbers of pious persons who are 
continually apprehended. A distinguished person, named Carnesecchi, for- 
merly ambassador to the Duke of Tuscany, has been committed to the flames. 
Two persons of still greater distinction, Baron Bernardo di Angole, and 
Count a Petiliano, a genuine and brave Roman, are in prison. After long re- 
sistance, they were at last induced to recant on a promise that they should be 
set at liberty. But what was the consequence? The one was condemned to pay 
a fine of eighty thousand crowns, and to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; and 
the other to pay one thousand crowns, and be confined for life in the convent 
of the Jesuits. Thus have they, bya dishonourable defection, purchased a 
life worse than death.’ The same writer relates the following anecdote, which 
shows the base stratagems which the Roman inquisition employed to get hold 
of its victims. ‘ A letter from Genoa to Messere Bonetti states, that a rich 
nobleman at Modena, in the duchy of Ferrara, was lately informed nst as 
a heretic t6 the pope, who had recourse to the following method of getting 
him into his claws. The nobleman had a cousin at Rome, who was sent for 
to the castle of St. Angelo, and told, ‘ Either you must die, or write to your 
cousin at Modena, desiring him_to meet you at Bologna at a certain hour, as 
you wish to speak to him on important business.’ The letter was dispatched, 
and the nobleman having ridden in haste to Bologna, was seized as soon as he 
had dismounted from his horse. His friend was then set at liberty. This is 
dragon’s game.’ ”"—pp. 272—274. . 

We shall now turn to some of the individual cases of persecution, 
borne with exemplary fortitude, which, while they inspire the reader 
with indignation, are edifying and consolatory: the history of the 
fate of Mo xuio is a fine example of intrepidity and resolution. 


“We have already met repeatedly with Giovanni Mollio, the Bolognese 
professor, who was held in the highest esteem h Italy for his learning 
and holy life. After the flight of his brethren Ochino a Martyr, in 1542, 
he was frequently in great anger, and more than once in confinement, from 
which he had always providentially escaped. But after the accession of Pope 
Julius III. he was sought for with great eagerness, and being seized at Ra- 
venna, was conducted under a strong guard to Rome, and lodged in a strait 
prison. On the 5th of September, 1553, a public assembly of the inquisition 
was held with great pomp, which was a by the six cardinals and their 
episcopal assessors, before whom a number of prisoners were brought with 
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Spanish galleys ; 


them, except Mollio, and a native of Perugia, named 
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articles of accusation against Mollio were read, permission was given him to 
speak. He defended the different doctrines which he had taught respecting 
justification, the merit of good works, auricular confession, and the sacra- 
ments; pronounced the power claimed by the pope and his clergy to be 
usurped and antichristian ; and addressed his judges in a strain of bold and 
fervid invective, which silenced and chained them to their seats, at the same 
time that it cut them to the quick. ‘ As for you, cardinals and bishops,’ said 
he, ‘if I were satisfied that you justly obtained that power which you assume 
to yourselves, and that you had risen to your eminence by virtuous deeds, and 
not by blind ambition and the arts of profligacy, I would not say a word to 
you. But since I see and know on the best grounds, that you have set mode- 
ration, and honesty, and honour, and virtue at defiance, I am constrained to 
treat without ceremony, and to declare that your power is not from God 
but the devil. If it were apostolical, as you would make the poor world be- 
lieve, then your doctrine and life would resemble those of the apostles. When 
I perceive the filth and falsehood and profaneness with which it is overspread, 
what can I think or say of your aot, but that it is a receptacle of thieves 
and a den of robbers? What is your doctrine but a dream,—a lie feges.by 
Lingard Your very countenances proclaim that your belly is your god. 

our great object is to seize and amass wealth by every species of injustice 
and cruelty. You thirst without ceasing for the blood of the saints. Can 
you be the successors of the holy apostles, and vicars of Jesus Christ—you 
who despise Christ and his word, who act as if you did not believe that there 
is a God in heaven, who persecute to the death his faithful ministers, make 
his commandments of no effect, and tyrannize over the consciences of his 
saints? Wherefore I appeal from your sentence, and summon you, O cruel 
tyrants and murderers, to answer before the judgment seat of Christ at the 
last day, where your pompous titles and gorgeous trappings will not dazzle, 
nor your guards and torturing apparatus terrify us. And in testimony of this, 
take back that which you have given me.’ In saying this, he threw the 
flaming torch which he held in his hand on the ground, and extinguished it. 
Galled and gnashing upon him with their teeth, like the cutors of the 
first Christian martyr, the cardinals ordered Mollio and his companion, who 
approved of the testimony he had borne, to instant execution. They were 
conveyed, accordingly, to the Campo del Fior, where they died with the most 
pious fortitude.* ”—pp. 276—279. 


The following articles will furnish a kind of martyrology of Italy 
during this period: it is as highly honourable to human nature on the 
one hand, as it is disgraceful on the other. / 


** Pomyonio Algieri, a native of Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, was 
seized when attending the university of Padua, and after being examined in 
the presence of the podesta, was sent bound to Venice. His answers, on the 
different examinations which he underwent, contain a luminous view of the 
truth, and form one of the most succinct and nervous refutations of the 
principal articles of » from Scripture and the decretals, which is any- 
where to be found. y the effect of spreading his fame through Italy. 
The senators of Venice, from regard to his oS youth, were anxious 
to set him at liberty, but as he refused to abandon his sentiments, they con- 


“«* Hist.des Martyrs,,f. 264-5. Gerdesii Ital. Reform. p. 104. Zanchi gives the 
following anecdote of this martyr in a letter to Bullinger: ‘ I will relate what (Mollio 
of ) Montalcino, the monk who was afterwards burnt at Rome for the gospel, once said 
to me respecting your book, De origine erroris. As I had not read or seen the work, he 
exhorted me to purchase it; ‘and (said he) if you have not money, pluck out your 
right eye to enable you to buy it, and read it with the left.’ By the favour of provi- 
dence, I soon found the book without losing my eye; for I ht it for a crown, and 
abridged it in such a character as that not even aut inquisitor read it, and in such 
a form, that, if he had read it, he could not have discovered what my sentiments were.’ 


—(Zanchii Epist, lib. ii. p.@78.)” 
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demned him to the galleys. Yet yielding to the importunities of the nuncio, 
they afterwards sent him to Rome, as an acceptable present to the newly- 
elected pope, Paul IV., by whom he was doomed to be burnt: alive, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. The Christian magnanimity with which the 
youthful martyr bore that cruel death terrified the cardinals who attended to 
grace the spectacle—A letter written by Algieri, m his prison at Venice, de- 
scribes the consolations by which he was refreshed and upheld under his 
sufferings, in language to which I scarcely know a parallel. It appears from 
this interesting document, that the friends of evangelical truth were still nu- 
merous in Padua.” —pp. 279, 280. 


« Francesco Gamba, a native of Como, was in the habit of visiting Ge- 
neva for the sake of conversation with the learned men of that city. Having, 
on one of these occasions, participated along with them of the Lord's supper, 
the news of this fact reached home before him, and he was seized on the ake 
of Como, thrown into prison, and condemned to the flames. His execution 
was prevented for a few days by the interposition of the imperial ambassador 
and some of the Milanese nobility ; during which interval his firmness was 
assailed by the sophistry of the monks, the entreaties of his friends, and the 
interest which many of his townsmen of the popish persuasion took in his 
welfare. He modestly declined the last services of the friars, expressed his 
gratitude to those who had testified a concern for his life, and assured the 
judge, who lamented the necessity which he was under of executing the law, 
that he forgave him, and prayed God to forgive him also. His tongue 
having been perforated to prevent his addressing the spectators, he kneeled 
down and prayed at the place of execution ; then rising, he looked round the 
crowd, which consisted of several thousands, for a friend, to whom he waved 
his right hand, which was loose, as the appointed sign that he retained his 
confidence; after which he stretched out his neck to the executioner, who 
had been authorized, by way of favour, to strangle him before committing 
his body to the fire.”—pp. 280, 981. 


** Ludovico Paschali was a native of Cuni in Piemont, and having acquired 
a taste for evangelical doctrine at Nice, left the army to which he had been 
bred, and went to study at Lausanne. When the Waldenses of Calabria 
applied to the Italian church at Geneva for preachers, Paschali was fixed 
upon as eminently qualified for that station. Having obtained the consent 
of Camilla Gueria, a young woman to whom he had previously been 
affianced, he set out along with Stefano Negrino. On their arrival in Cala- 
bria, they found the country in that state of agitation which we have already 
described, and after labouring for some time to quiet the minds of the people, 
and comfort them under persecution, they sels, oe apprehended at the in- 
stance of the inquisitor. Negrino was allowed to perish of hunger in the 
prison. Paschali, after being kept eight months in confinement at Cosenza, 
was conducted to Naples, from which he was transferred to Rome. His suf- 
ferings were great, and he bore them with the most uncommon fortitude and 
patience, as appears from the letters, equally remarkable for their sentiment 
and pious unction, which he wrote from his prisons to the persecuted flock in 
Calabria, to his afflicted spouse, and to the church of Geneva. Giving an 
account of his journey from Cosenza to Naples, he says: ‘ Two of our com- 
panions had been prevailed on to recant, but they were no better treated on 
that account; and God knows what they will suffer at Rome, where they are 
to be conveyed, as well as Marquet and myself. The good Spaniard, our 
conductor, wished us to give him money to be relieved from the chain by 
which we were bound to one another ; yet in addition to this he put on mea 
pair of handcuffs so strait that they entered into the flesh, and eprived me 
of all sleep ; and I found that, if at all, he would not remove them until he 
had drawn from me all the money I had, amounting only to two ducats, 
which I needed for my support. At night the beasts were better treated than 
we, for their litter was spread for them, while we were obliged to lie on the 


hard ground without any covering ; and in this condition we remained for 
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nine nights. On our arrival at Naples, we were thrust into a cell, noisome 
in the highest degree, from the damp and the putrid breath of the prisoners.’ 
His brother, who had come from Cuni, with letters of recommendation to 
endeavour to procure his liberty, gives the following account of the first inter- 
view, which, after great difficulty, he obtained with him at Rome, in the 

resence of a judge of the inquisition. ‘ It was hideous to see him, with 
his bare head and his hands and arms lacerated with the small cords with 
which he was bound, like one about to be led to the gibbet. On advancing 
to embrace him, I sank on the ground. ‘ My brother!’ said he, ‘if you are 
a Christian, why do you distress yourself thus? Do you not know, that a 
leaf cannot fall to the earth without the will of God? Comfort yourself in 
Christ Jesus, for the present troubles are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come.’ ‘ No more of that talk!’ exclaimed the judge. When 
we were about to part, my brother begged the judge to remove him to a less 
horrid prison. ‘ There is no other prison for you than this.'—‘ At least show 
me a little pity in my last days, and God will show it to you.’—There is no 
pity for such obstinate and hardened criminals as you. —A Piemontese doctor 
who was present joined me in entreating the judge to grant this favour ; but 
he remained inflexible. ‘ He will do it for the love of God,’ said my bro- 
ther.—‘ All the other prisons are full,’ replied the judge.—‘ They are not so 
full but that a small corner can be spared for me.—‘ You would infect all 
who were near you by your smooth speeches.’—‘ I will speak to none who 
does not speak to me.’—‘ Be content : you cannot have another place.’—I must 
then have patience,’ replied my brother.’ How convincing a proof of the 
power of the gospel do we see in the confidence and jo display by Paschali 
under such protracted and exhausted sufferings. ‘ My state is this,’ says he, 
in a letter to his former hearers: ‘ I feel my joy increase every day as I ap- 
proach nearer to the hour in which I shall be offered as a sweet-smelling 
sacrifice to the Lord Jesus Christ, my faithful Saviour ; yea, so inexpressible 
is my joy, that I seem to myself to be free from captivity, and am prepared 
to die not only once, but many thousand times, for Christ, if it were possible ; 
nevertheless, I persevere in imploring the divine assistance by prayer, for I 
am convinced that man is a miserable creature, when left to himself, and not 
upheld and directed hy God.’ And a short time before his death, he said to 
his brother, ‘ I give thanks to my God, that, in the midst of my long-con- 
tinued and severe affliction, there are some who wish me well ; and I thank 

ou, my dearest brother, for the friendly interest you have taken in my wel- 
dre. ut as for me, God has bestowed on me that knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which assures me that I am not in an error, and I know that I 
must go by the narrow way of the cross, and seal my testimony with my 
blood. Ido not dread death, and still less the loss of my earthly goods ; for 
I am certain of eternal life and a celestial inheritance, and my heart is united 
to my Lord and Saviour.’ When his brother was urging him to yield some- 
what, with the view of saving his life and property, he replied, ‘ O! my bro- 
ther, the danger in which you are involved gives me more distress than all 
that I suffer, or have the of suffering ; for 1 perceive that your mind 
is so addicted to earthly things as to be indifferent to heaven.’ At last, on 
the 8th of September, 1560, he was brought out to the conventual church 
of Minerva, to hear his process publicly read; and next day he appeared, 
without any diminution of his courage, in the court adjoining the castle of 
St. Angelo, where he was strangled and burnt, in the view of the pope and a 
party of cardinals assembled to witness the spectacle.”—pp. 283—287. 





Passing over others, we now come to the martyrdom of two indi- 
viduals of great celebrity for their talents and stations. Pietra Car- 
nesecchi and Aonio Paleario. Carnesecchi had been secretary to Pope 
Clement VII, and so great was his influence, that it was commonly 
said, the church was governed by Carnesecchi rather than Clement. 
When Carnesecchi began to ‘suspect the truth of the new opinions, he 
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displayed the mental courage peculiar to great minds, and pursued it 
in spite of the hazards that intercepted his path. The account of his 
life and execution is too long to quote, and mast give way to Paleario. 


«“ On quitting the Siennese about the year 1543, Aonio Paleario embraced 
an invitation ton the senate of Lucca, where he taught the Latin classics, 
and acted as orator to the republic on solemn occasions. To this place he was 
followed by Maco Blaterone, one of his former adversaries, a sciolist who 
sessed that volubility of tongue which captivates the vulgar ear, and whose 
ignorance and loquacity had been severely chastised, but not corrected, by 
the satirical pen of Aretino. Lucca at that time abounded with men of 
enlightened afid honourable minds: and the genuine eloquence of Paleario, 
sustained by the lofty bearing of his spirit, enabled him easily to triumph 
over his unworthy rival, who, disgraced and driven from the cit >! ht his 
revenge from the Dominicans at Rome. By means of his friends in the con- 
clave, Paleario counteracted at that time the informations of his accuser, 
which, however, were produced against him at a future period. Meanwhile 
his spirit submitted with reluctance to the drudgery of teaching languages, 
while his income was insufficient for supporting the domestic establishment 
which his wife, who had been genteelly bred, aspired to. In these circum- 
stances, after remaining about ten years at Lucca, he accepted an invitation 
from the senate of Milan, which conferred on him a liberal , together 
with special immunities, as professor of eloquence. He kept his place in that 
city during seven years, though in great perils amidst the severities practised 
towards those suspected of favouring the new opinions. But in the year 1566, 
while deliberating about his removal to Bologna, he was caught in the storm 
which burst on so many learned and excellent men, at the elevation of Pius V. 
to the pontifical chair. Being seized by Frate Angelo de Cremona, the inqui- 
sitor, and conveyed to Rome, he was committed to close confinement in the 
Torre Nona. His book on the Benefit of Christ’s Death, his"commendations 
of Ochino, his defence of himself before the senators at Sienna, and the 
suspicions which he had incurred during his residence at that place and at 
Lucca, were all revived against him. After the whole had been collected and 
sifted, the charge at last resolved itself into the four following articles:— 
that he denied purgatory ; ee pe of burying the dead in churches, 
preferring the ancient Roman method of sepulture without the walls of cities ; 
ridiculed the monastic life ; and ap ol to ascribe justification solely to 
confidence in the mercy of God forgiving our sins through Jesus Christ. For 
holding these opinions he was condemned, after an imprisonment of three 
years, to be suspended on a gibbet and his body to be given to the flames ; 
and the sentence was executed on the 3d of July, 1570, in the seventieth 
year of hisage. « « «© = « « 


_“ The unnatural and disordered conceptions which certain persons have of 
right and wrong, prompt them to impart facts which their more judicious, 
but not less guilty, associates would have concealed or coloured. To this we 
owe the following account of Paleario’s behaviour on his trial before the 
cardinals of the inquisition. ‘When he saw that he could produce nothing 
in defence of his pravity,’ says the annalist just quoted, ‘ into a rage 
he broke out in these words:—‘ Seeing your eminences have so many 
credible witnesses against me, it is un for you to give yourselves or 


o— Peter, when he says, Christ suffered for us, leaving us an example 
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the faith of the saints!’ Before leaving his cell for the place of execution, 
he was permitted to write two letters, one to his wife and another to his sons, 
Lampridio and Fedro. They areshort, but the more affecting from this very 
circumstance ; because it is evident that he was restrained by the fear of 
saying any thing which, by giving offence to his judges, might lead to the 
See of the letters, or tothe harsh treatment of his family after his 
eath - - = = = ‘ 

“* From his letters it appears that he enjoyed the friendship and corres- 

ndence of the most celebrated persons of that time, both in the church and 
in the republic of letters. Among the former were cardinals Sadolet, Bembo, 
Pole, Maffei, Badia, Filonardo, and Sfrondati; and among the latter Fla« 
minio, Riccio, Alciati, Vittorio, Lampridio, and Buonamici. His poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul was received with applause by the learned. It is 
perhaps no high praise to say of his Orations, that they placed him above all 
the moderns, who obtained the name of Ciceronians from their studious 
imitation of the style of the Roman orator; but they are certainly written 
with much elegance and spirit. His Letter, aditreadel to the reformers, on 
the council of Trent, and his Testimony and Pleading against the Roman Pon« 
tiffs, evince a knowledge of the Scriptures, soundness in the faith, candour, 
and fervent zeal, worthy of a reformer and confessor of the truth. His tract 
on the benefit of the death of Christ was uncommonly useful, and made a 
great noise at its first publication. Forty thousand copies of it were sold in 
the course of six years. It is said that cardinal Pole had a share in com- 

sing it, and that Flaminio wrote a defence of it ; and activity in circulatin 
it formed one of the charges on which cardinal Morone was imprisoned an 
Carnesecchi committed to the flames. When we take into consideration his 
talents, his zeal, the utility of his writings, and the sufferings which he 
endured, Paleario must be viewed as one of the greatest ornaments of the 
reformed cause in Italy.” —pp. 297—304. 


The present and subsequent state of Italy is a standing proof that 
these measures were successful in destroying open heresy, and perhaps 
in entirely suppressing the spread of the Lutheran doctrines. A fact 
which forms an unpleasant exception to the rule, that “ blood of the 


martyrs is the seed of the church.” 
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Friendship’s Ofeding t a Literary Album and Christmas and New Year’s Gift for 
1828. London. ith, Elder, andCo. 1828. 

The Winter’s Wreath, or a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. 
London, Whittaker; and Smith, Liverpool. 1898. 

The Pledge of Friendship; a Christmas Present and New Yeat’s Gift. London. 
Published by W. Marshall. 1898. 

The Christmas Box; an Annual Present for Children. Edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. F.S.A. London, Ainsworth. 1828. 


We have already given an account of those Souvenir books of this 
year which won the prize of earliness, if not of excellence, and it is 
only fair that we should do the same for the three before us, which, 
though late in the season, are not slow in the race of competition. 

The Literary Souvenir is always respectable in all its departments; 
it contains invariably a certain quantity of verse, which amounts to the 
oa sony prose, which is decorously agreeable. Its stanzas are well 

ked after; the rhymes are properly assorted ; the lan of the 
tales is generally neat, sometimes elegant; there is a spice of anti- 
quarianism, a dash of modern life, a touch of passion, a decent story 
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of humour, and an occasional horror in the shape of a hobgoblin 
legend. When these are properly mixed up with sonnets, elegies, 
impromptus, lines, songs, &c. &c. exquisitely printed, bound or 
boarded, and superbly adorned with plates of the utmost luculence, 
what more is wanted for a Christmas Souvenir ? 

In speaking of the preface to the Literary Souvenir, we noticed 
some angry expressions of Mr. Alaric Watts’ against the pretensions 
of a rival editor, and we rashly surmised that he alluded to the 
Friendship's Offering: we were quickly informed of our mistake, and 
the prospectus of another of these pretty works, which by its lofty 
promises, and its supercilious reference to its rivals, certainly justified 
the wrath of Mr. Watts. It is better that we rectify the mistake 
before we proceed. 

We have made several complaints against these works, that their 
contents are spiritless, disjointed, and-written with the air of task- 
work, The first exception that strikes us with any force is undoubt- 
edly in the contents of this year’s Friendship’s Offering ; a lively and 
pleasant genius pervades both its poetry and its prose: in some 
instances there is more successful exertion of talent than in any other 
case'we have seen in these works; but that which we have chiefly 
remarked, and prefer to dwell upon, is its cheerful gaiety. It is 
neither common-place, leaden, empty, nor vapid—the faults of publi- 
cations managed after the fashion of these Souvenirs; and as we have 
fallen into disgrace with many good-natured readers for our surly 
denial of merit to books clothed in such shining cases, so prettily 
printed and superbly adorned, we are glad to make this ready admis- 
sion of the existence of talent on the first occasion on which we can re- 
cognise it. The names of the contributors to the Friendship’s Offering, 
perhaps, may not be so illustrious as those of some other similar works ; 
and perhaps to this circumstance some part of the superiority of the 
materials may be attributed. In other cases an editor has gone about 
screwing and twisting from the portfolio of a tvelebrated writer any 
scrap, whether worthless or not was indifferent, provided it had the 
superscription of his name; it was thought that the public, like a 
banker, would rather look at the endorsing of the bill for the substan- 
tial holder, than into its body for the value of its contents. The 
writers of the Friendship’s Offering appear to be chiefly formed from a 
set known to the world as the writers of the Etonian, one of the best 
books ever written by young men, though at the same time a work not 
of much promise for either depth or strength; their talents are of a 
calibre well adapted for an annual, brisk, painted, and polished. We 
night particularise many articles which deserve this character. The 
Cacadore,a Tale of the Peninsular War, possessing claims of a some- 
what higher cast; for it is written with a freshness and truth which 
not only show that the author has been a sympathising witness of the 
events of his es but that he has recorded them on the inspiration 
of the moment. But for a knowledge of human nature ; for the light 
and elegant polish of a well-bred pen; for a pleasant familiarity with 
life as it flies in modern times, and in teel circles, - fer the 
story of the Married Actress; so al indeed, ik aes a 
to append it to this paper. ; spit 

he Winter's Wreath is a pious production, and the piety is of a 
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more bond fide cast than the other serious Souvenir, the Amulet: 
here are no flaunting love verses; no profane jokes; no light stories 
of broken vows or fatal passion: over all things, sublunary and super- 
lunary, one universal drab is spread—one grave tone is preserved ; one 
eternal strain of moralizing is sustained ; the prose is sermons or ser- 
monets, and the verse hymns, canticles, or at most elegies. ‘The same 
objection to profane sources of amusement has extended to the plates ; 
they are neither well executed nor well chosen; in fact they are not 
improvements upon the cuts which usually adorn the frontispieces of 
books intended as presents for young people. The only paper which 
struck us as being, either in composition or matter, above the ordinary 
run of a village Sabbath-day discourse, is the paper by Mr. Swainson 
on the higher uses of Natural History ; it is elegantly written, and a 
few facts showing the curious relations which exist between certain 
entomological branches of the creation, are happily selected and well 
developed. 

The Pledge of Friendship strikes us as being the least seleet of any 
of these publications. There are some good papers—some better 
meaut than executed; but the verse is precisely on the level with the 
poetry of the Universal Magazine for the year 1777. It is crowded 
by the productions of unknown Misses and Masters, which seem to 
have been admitted for reasons as unknown as the names of the contri- 
butors. The plates are superior to the literature; but of those we 
shall speak collectively. 

The Christmas-Box is a book for children about eight or nine 
years of age; and if it were not for its pretensions to being edited 
and written by persons of note, would be unworthy of criticism. 
When men of celebrity turn to the task of composing for children, 
the immense superiority of information, and the disparity of years, 
naturally leads to the expectation of something extraordinary. The 
most surprising thing in the Christmas-Box, however, is that adults 
should be so successful in reducing them to the level of children. It 
is impossible to distinguish Mr. Lockhart, the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, when writing the history of the late war, from one of his 
children (if he has any), aged seven years old; and we do not see 
what benefit is to be derived to a child by its parents, or its author 
setting himself down into an equal state of insipidity and ignorance. 
When Mr. Day wrote Sandford and Merton, he acted very differently, 
and there is no more interesting book to children of all ages than this 
admirable piece of didactic fiction, unless it be Robinson Crusoe, 
Had Mr. Lockhart told the story of the mariner of York, he would 
indeed have made himself understood, but he would neither have 
excited interest nor communicated instruction. He would have begun 
*‘ once upon a time a ship was wrecked in a great storm, and one man 
was cast upon a desert island, where he lived a long time without any 
body to speak to; but it so happened that he fell in with a black 
man, whom he took for his servant, and called Friday, because it 
was on a Friday that he got him, and then ,he had somebody to speak 
to, and this made him more happy and cheerful,” &c. &. We.should 
prefer Defoe. 

In the whole of the Christmas-Box there is‘ a wonderful lack of 
invention, which is supplied by resorting to the established sources of 
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ction, aud simply reducing the breathing healthy productions of 
cae authors to the mere skeleton. Thus the battle of the pseudo, 
Homer’s Frogs and Mice, forms the subject of the first paper, which 
is however better done than some others; more especially the “ Three 
Caskets,” from Shakespear’s Merchant of Venice. We object to the 
morality of some of the papers, more especially the * Little Willie 
Bell” of Mr. Lockhart, and to the vulgarity of expression in others. 
The wood cuts are spirited, and exceed the ordinary cuts of children s 
books as much as the contents fall short of many of the juvenile works 
already enjoying popularity. 

The plates of two of these works—the first in the list are now well 
known to be as excellent as the state of the arts of engraving and 
painting will permit. Money is not spared: sometimes, however, in 
the selection of the subjects a happy genius may preside, sometimes 
the mischances attending those labours, in which a combination of 
excellence is demanded, may befal the most zealous publisher. The 
whole getting up of Mr. Alaric Watts’ Souvenir is exquisite, and yet 
we think he has this time not been lucky in his plates. 

The Juliet after the Masquerade, painted by Thomson, and en- 
graved by Rolls, is certainly matchless for the calm tone of its 
shadowy moonlight, its delicious repose, and atmosphere of starry 
brightness: yet the countenance of the figure is deficient in expres- 
sion, and fails in giving the idea of beauty wrapt up in proportionate 
contemplation, according to the intention of the artist. 

The Psyche borne by the Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure, 
painted by Wood, and engraved by Engleheart, is thoroughly celestial 
in all its forms and adjuncts. The grouping is inimitable, and the 
engraver has done full justice to his subject. The graceful limbs and 
persons of the. figures are most delicately hit off by the light but 
brilliant tonch of the engraver, in a manner that does honour. 

In the Return of a victorious Armament to a Greek City, painted 
by Linton, and improved by Goodall, there is a beauty, but it is not 
that of trath; the architecture is florid and magnificent, but it does 
not look like building of either stone or marble: the whole is in shurt 
in the style of scenery in a theatre rather than in a world of air, and 
light, and substance, The vessels and the population are as little 
like heroines of wood and men of flesh and bone. Nevertheless, the 
scene is splendid and beautiful in its way. We can say nothing for 
Mr. Chalon’s Philippine Isles. His Thief Discovered is atrociously 
bad ; and yet there are few artists equal to him. This is an instance 
of one of the mischances we spoke of. 

In the Friendship’s Offering there are several engravings of stri 
beauty and elegance. The Syiph, which forms the frontispiece, pain 
by Wood, and engraved by Humphreys, is a charming piece of youth 
and grace, in which both artists have been fortunate. We like the 
grouping of the La Villepatura, and the landscape is good; but there 
is something hard and scratchy in Mr. Le Petit’s engraving, which 
does not please us. ‘Titian’s Last Picture, drawn by the same painter, 
is also a grim and murky affair: but the Cottage Web- 
ster, and engraved by Garner, and the Italian Wanderer , and 


engraved by Romney, of charming pieces, 
and a ye hemetr. The Rustic Wreath, i Witliwiagtie, oad 
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engraved by Warner, is more creditable to the skill of the latter artist 
than to the invention of the painter. It is a beautiful piece of art. 
But of all these very admirable specimens, for truth and force of feel- 
ing, for a vigorous conception, and a masterly execution, the Captive 
Slave, painted by Simpson; and engraved by Finden, is unrivalled. 
The huge limbs of the Captive, sunk in unwilling repose, his look of 
wishfuluess at the sunbeams as they enter the miserable window of his 
dungeon, both give an idea of subjugated power which fills te mind 
and rouses the heart. 

In the plates of the Pledge of Friendship we see nothing to praise, 
and the cuts of the Winter’s Wreath are not at all on the same level 
of art with the engravings of the two annuals we have now noticed, 
and the three we gave an account of in our number for November. 

The only extracts we shall make are two from the Friendship’s 
Offering: the one is entitled Palinodia ; it is a pleasant piece of af- 
fectation and coxcombry, which, though not original here, and perhaps 
even a servile imitation of the work of another hand, is not the worse 
on that account to the readers of the Friendship’s Offering. 


PALINODIA. 
Nec meus hic sermo est, sed quem precepit—Hor. 


“ There was a time, when I could feel 

All passion’s hopes and fears ; 

And tell what tongues can ne’er reveal, 
By smiles, and sighs, and tears. 

The days are gone! no more, no more, 
The cruel fates allow; 

And though I’m hardly twenty-four,— 
I’m not a Lover now. 


“ Lady, the mist ison my sight ; 
The chill is on my brow; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight ; 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ J never talk about the clouds, 

I laugh at girls and boys, 

I’m growing rather fond of crowds, 
And very fond of noise ; 

I never wander forth alone 
Upon the mountain’s brow; 

I weigh’d last winter, sixteen stone,— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ ] never wish to raise a veil, 

I never raise a sigh ; 

I never tell a wubie tale, 
I never tell a lie; 

I cannot kneel as once di 
I’ve quite forgot 

Pp Bt 
I'm not a Lover now! 
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“ J make strange blunders every day, 

If I would be gallant, 

Take smiles for wrinkles, black for grey, 
And nieces for their aunt: 

I fly from folly, tho’ it flows 
From lips of loveliest glow ; 

I don’t object to length of nose,— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


«“ The Muse’s steed is very fleet,— 

I’d rather ride my mare ; 

The Poet hunts a quaint conceit — 
I'd rather hunt a hare ; 

I’ve learnt to utter yours and you, 
Instead of thine and thou ; 

And, oh! I can’t endure a Blue !— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ T find my Ovid very dry, 

My Petrarch quite a pill, 

Cut Fancy for Philosophy, 
Tom Moore for Mr. Mill: 

And belles may read, and beaux may write, 
I care not who or how; 

I burnt my Album Sunday night ;— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ T don’t encourage idle dreams 

Of poison or of ropes ; 

I cannot dine on airy schemes, 
I cannot sup on hopes: 

New milk, I own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow; 

But, yet, I want my pint of wine :— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ When Laura sings young hearts away, 

I’m deafer than the deep ; 

When Leonora goes to play, 
I sometimes go to sleep ; 

When Mary draws her white gloves out, 
I never dance, I vow: 

‘ Too hot to kick one’s heels about !’ 
I'm not a Lover now! 


“ I’m busy, now, with state affairs, 

I prate of Pitt and Fox ; 

I ask the price of rail-road shares, 
I watch the turns of stocks: 

And this is life! no verdure blooms 
Upon the withered bough. 

I save a fortune in perfumes ;— 
I'm not a Lover now! 


[ Jan. 
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“ T may be, yet, what others are, 

A boudoir’s babbling fool: 

The flattered star of bench or bar, 
A party’s chief or tool: 

Come shower or sunshine,—hope or fear,— 
The palace or the plough,— 

My heart and lute are broken here ;— 
I’m not a Lover now! 


“ Lady, the mist is on my sight, 
The chill is on my brow ; 
My day is night, my bloom is blight ; 
I’m not a Lover now! 
. op” 


We have said that this is not original; for in the album of a very 
beautiful and accomplished person we have read something like the 
following. We do not profess to read albums—on the contrary alto- 
gether; but still, they may be presented by hands altogether irresis- 
tible. Are not the verses we have quoted very like stanzas com- 
mencing somewhat thus. We do not vouch for any very correct order 
or great accuracy: it is the beauty of some productions that you can- 
not take them amiss. 


« Lady, my lip hath lost its note, 

My harp hath lost its string, 

The line is gone that used to float 
Upon my spirit’s wing. 

I see no light in ladies’ eyes, 
No rainbow on their brow ; 

I hear no music in their sighs, 
I’m not a lover now. 


** I never leave ma bed to go 
r 


And wande the waters ; 
When introduced, I scarcely know 
A mother from her daughters ; 


And for the murmuring of the brook 
I hear what's shod with iron ; 

And Blackstone now for Lallah Rookh, 
And Mill instead of Byron. 


“IT do not, as I did of old, 

Watch for the evening star ; 

I’m just as apt to catch a cold 
As other soy te are. 

I very seldom dance quadrilles, 
I never move a waltz, 

I write no more with Bramah’s quills, 
I believe friends may be false. 


“* | cannot dine as once I did, 
On eye-brows and on bonnets ; 
I’m grown almost as fond of bed 
As I was then of sonnets. 
" &e. &e. &e. 


We have promised fo insert the sketch of the Married Actress. . It 
is perhaps scarcely fair to take an entire story out of a work of this 
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kind, but our intention is good, and we will run the chance of its being 
properly appreciated. 
THE MARRIED ACTRESS. 


« Women have their stars, like men, and the star of Matilda Myrtle was 
whatever star presides over theatres. She was born in a country town, visited 
four times a year by one of the most formidable companies that ever carica- 
tured Sheridan or Shakspeare. At twelve, she played Juliet at school, with 
prodigious applause. At fifteen she grew a genius, and studied, alternately, 
the sampler and the ‘School for Scandal.’ At seventeen she became romantic, 
and pined for glory. At eighteen she was on the stage! . 7 

«The early career of all actresses is much the same: dress, admiration, 
head-aches, exhausted eyes, and eternal farces, are the chief cares and plea- 
sures of their souls and bodies. Some are unlucky ; and, after a campaign, 
in which the world discovers that they have mistaken their profession, are sent 
to acquire the graces in the circuit of the country barns. But Matilda was 
among the fortunate: she had taste, and sang with touching sweetness ; she 
had talent, and played with easy vivacity ; her figure, if not bewitching, was 
feminine, and her face, if not fatal, was expressive. In short, she became 
a public favourite. All that was graceful in the loves and sorrows of the 
drama was her peculiar province; the sighs and smiles of youthful ion 
could be pictured by no other skill; the anguish of the rejected child, the 
love of the innocent wife, the fond frenzy, and the tender despair, were her's 
without arival. Wealth flowed in upon her; and last, and most hazardous 
of her triumphs—lovers came in merciless profusion. 

“There is a vast deal of the tender passion perpetually wandering through 
the world; but routs and drawing-rooms, with all their morning practices, 
and midnight quadrilles—and even with the masquerade and waltz, are the 
frigid zone to the temperature of the green room. A perpetual fire of billets- 
doux pours in upon the idol ; and if a conflagration could be kindled within 
her bosom by embossed paper and perfumed wax, a handsome actress would 
be burned to the ground within the first week of the season. 

“ At length, one lover came—fashionable, fond, and devoted beyond all 
the language of devotedness. Matilda still spurned the chain ; but who can for 
ever resist time, importunity, and a handsome man of five-and-twenty, who 
swears that he will drown himself. She yet resisted long; and -with the 
dexterity of woman, detected all the little arts by which the lover sought 
to have an opportunity of flinging himself at her fairy feet in the presence of 
the wondering world. 

“She detected him behind her coach, in partnership with her footman, and 
dismissed them both, without a character. She saw him through the beard 
of a rabbi, who persecuted her with the cheapest shawls and attar earth. 
She declined injuring the revenue by dealing in Brussels lace, which the 
most elegant of smugglers offered her at fifty per cent. under prime cost. She 
lost the patronage of a match-making peeress in her own right, by refusing 
to shine at a blue-stocking » In which the faithful and ill-used Sir 
Charles was to display in the deepest azure. She affronted a veteran baroness, 
by refusing to take a seat in her box, to receive a lecture on the subject ; and, 
during a week before her benefit, when Plutus himself marches with his 
hands in both his pockets, to have the honour of pa at once for his box 
and sight of the fair object of popular adoration, Fp Bi herself up from 
human eyes ; and, in bitterness, worthy of a chancellor of the exchequer in 
the fall of the stocks, lamented the hour when this enemy of her peace and 
purse a his glance upon her captivations. 

“ But if her persecution in ivate was severe, i inveterate, i 
tigable, and intolerable in public. From peat ceastiecee aonstes 
hands of the tirewoman, and exhilirated by a full view of her attractions in 
the dtm of the green-room (a glass which, paring could wear it out, 
would not last a year in any theatre in England), tripped upon the stage, 
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to the moment when, loaded with applause, she withdrew, and, as the curtain 
fell, bore all hearts with her, one eternal opera-glass was pointed towards 
the scene: she saw this optic-ordnance, with its chrystal muzzle levelled 
int-blank upon her figure ; now covering her countenance, now sending 
its full discharge into her fair and agitated bosom, now leisurely ranging over 
her form, to revert with exhaustless attack to a face blushing through all the 
rouge that was to blush —ae the five endless acts of a modern comedy. 

“What was to be done? To hy the assailant was impossible, except by 
ordering his assassination ; to love him might be difficult ; but to marry him 
was easy. She made up her mind; and then, as is the way of women, 
applied for advice, Her confidant and privy-counsellor was a pretty actress, 
in her own style, her frequent double, when she was better engaged than in 
theatres and seized with a sudden and violent indisposition—to make her 
appearance. 

‘** There,’ said Matilda, pointing to a pile of manuscripts, ‘there is my 
task for a week to come ; who could endure such drudgery °’ 

“«¢ Horrible !’ said Sophonisba. 

“Those managers are absolutely barbarous,’ said Matilda. ‘Can they 
imagine that minds, memories, or spirits, can hold out under this eternal 
study ?’ 

ae Perfectly impossible,’ said Sophonisba. 

“* ¢T would rather quit the stage, or London, or the world, than lie at the 
mercy of those task-masters. Better be milking cows, or making cheese, or 
teaching brats in a village school, or nursing an old husband, or doing | 
of the hundred miseries of women, than wasting life, health, talent, an 
temper, on the stage,’ declaimed Matilda. 

“*Undeniably true—what I have thought a hundred times a day, but 
never could express as you can, my dear ‘friend,’ said Sophonisba, charmed 
with the chance of getting rid of be 

«Yes, my dear Sophy, by quitting the stage, I should escape a sea of 
troubles. What woman on earth could endure wading through the infinite 
mass of stupidity that lies upor that table. And then to stand before the 
public, the ridiculous figure that every ridiculous writer imagines to be charm— 
ing; to bear the blame of all—the worn-out jests, the dull dialogue, the 
unnatural character that every dramatic dunce conceives to be wit, eloquence, 
and nature. Even to disgrace my , such as it is, by the burlesque dress , 
and horrid materials, that would make even beauty hideous ; and do all this 
—not once, but every night in every year, of a miserable, toilsome, thank- 
less existence,’ 

** «You speak like a hundred oracles,’ said Sophonisba. ‘It is absolutely 
scandalous, that talents and beauty like yours should be condemned to our 
unhappy profession ; chained like a galley-slave to the oar !’ 

ade like a wretch condemned to the mines, working for the profit of 

others, of tyrants, till he dies!’ exclaimed Matilda. 
_ “*Or like a recruit in a marching regiment, beguiled in a moment of 
oo into his dreadful trade ; and, from that hour, not daring to 
call his soul his own, till hardships break up his constitution for the hospital, 
or the field consigns him to the grave!’ still louder exclaimed her friend. 

*** Then, dear hy, the morning rehearsal; the march through hail, 
rain, and snow, to shiver on a stage, pred Boe a dungeon, with no more 
light than serves to show the faces of the ned drudges to each other.’ 

“** Then the evening performance, whether out of spirits or in ; the fright- 
ful necessity of looking delightful when ty are miserable, and of smiling 
and singing when you would give the world for leave to yawn and go to bed, 
said her friend, with a face of despa 

** « Then the misery of failure ; the chance of being hissed by some drunken 


wretch, privileged by the of the shilling gallery. The certaint 
of being attached b ” the id criticisms of the: public prints, ill-treated 
every day in the week, and twice worse on a Sunday. 
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“© Yes: to be the habitual pis-aller of the newspapers, when there is no 


Parliamentary nonsense, or suburb squabble, to fill their columns ; when 
Ministers are gone to sleep, and the Old Bailey hangs no more. 

“ «Melancholy fate! Then the chance of illness, that may in an hour, 
destroy the features of the beauty, or leave the singer without a note; and 
the certainty, that every year of a profession, which, like ours, wears out 
life, will be leaving room for horrid comparisons, even with ourselves, mur- 
mured Matilda, casting an involuntary, glance at the mirror. 

“<< Then the being excluded from all society, by the perpetual labours 
of the stage; or being asked to the party of some su cilious woman of 
fashion, to be lionesses. Let me die first! murmured Sophonisba. 

‘© Yes ; to stand upon a pedestal and play candelabra, for the honour and 
glory of her drawing room; to be shown, like the laughing hyena, for 
the mere oddity of the creature; or perched like a parrot, or a kangaroo 
upon its hind legs, for the tricks and teasing of all the grown children of 
the exclusive world. It is what I have endured with my soul wringing, 
but never will endure again!’ exclaimed the agonized Matilda. 

‘‘« Then, my Matilda, to return with an aching head at two in the morn- 
ing, and find a preremptory note from the theatre, with a packet of stuff 
that you must force into that aching head before rehearsal on that very day ; 
a business which, of course, compels you to sit up till morning; or, if you 
sleep, fills you with horrid sights and sounds of angry. managers, pitfulls of 
puppies, hissing, grimacing, and groaning at you, and whole theatres in 
uproar for your utter ruin. 

“ ¢Or, after having worn my eyes red, and laboured myself into a mortal 
fatigue, that would make one envy a post-chaise driver at an election, or a 
donkey at Brighton in the season, or a ministerial member ordered to sit up 
for all the divisions, or a pedestrian curate with three churches and no con- 
nection with a lord, or any thing that in this weary world is the very essence of 
weariness, to find that all goes for nothing, that the thing you have to 
appear in, is hissed from the first scene, and sent to the dogs—author, actress, 
and all—by a discriminating audience, of whom one half are half seas over. 

“More miseries are enumerated, and various specimens of love-letters 
recited—the last is as follows :— 

“« Angel of the drama! delight of Drury ! sweet magician of melodrame ! 
Iam a wild young fellow, in love with you to distraction. I scorn all kinds 
of masquerade in matters between us; I tell you, with the proudest con- 
sciousness of candour, that I have not one shilling torub toanother. Within 
these two days, I have smiled my adieu to the gates of the King’s Bench, 
and, in two minutes more, I will be at your feet, if you command me. 
Disdain me not, my enchantress, for, if my passion is potent, my hate is 
horrible ; if my fondness is fame, my revenge isruin. I shall wait at the 
New Hummums, just half an hour, for your answer. Come live with me, 
and be my love ; nay, if you insist upon it, my wife. Butif I hear nothing 
from you, as surely as you play Juliet this night, you will find a Romeo in 
the front row of the pit, with a brace of pistols loaded with sl to the 
muzzle, one of which he will fire at your too lovely, too perfidious and 
the other into his too tender, too adoring bosom. I am in despair. Life is 
valueless. Love me, and I shall secure an engagement in the Birmin 
company for us both ; scorn me and we die together. Adieu Charlotte! 

“*Yours, till seven o’clock this evening, pistol in hand, 

“6 BRS : “* WenrTer. 
Frightful, but too true, Matilda. A popular actress ought always to 
insure her life at the commencement of a season. There’s cunning Fanny 


Fickle fired at as regularly as a partridge in ber ; 
Love's skin has been riddled in the most rBh m - atom Ves : ees 
a perfect pigeon match ; with only this difference, that they fire at us in our 


“*And then, my kind Sophy, the horrid equivocal, or unequivocal, at- 
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tentions of coxcombs, every word on whose tongue is the most impudent 
condescension. To be hunted from party to party, by cornet this, of the 
Lancers, and general that, of the Guards ; to be given over as the peculiar 
property of Colonel Jilt, that plague of the green-room ; and be declared to 
be ready to drop into the mouth of my Lord Piper, that plague of every 
other room, if he would but take the trouble to swallow us.’ 

“In short, the ‘kind Sophy’ gives disinterested advice that her friend 
should fly the stage, and marry Sir Charles. It is done. Matilda passes 
through all the modes of fashionable life ; and still loves Sir Charles—who 
sobers down into ‘an excellent husband.’ Our next extract ‘finds her almost 
dying. The sympathy of Eugenia, a young relative of the family, is excited. 

“* Eugenia approached her in alarm, and, taking her hand, asked whether 
its wild yet feeble throbbings might not be the mere effect of the summer's 
day? Whether she had ever been liable to fluctuations of spirits? 

““ « Never,’ was the answer. ‘ For six years I led the happiest life that 
woman could lead. I was the gayest. of the gay. I never knew a moment's 
dreariness while—I was upon the stage !’ 

**« You surprise me—it may have had its amusements; but the labour, 

he actual toil !’— 

*« * Was absolutely nothing,’ was the reply. ‘ Or, if it were something, 
habit gives ease. One part is so like another—originality is not the vice of 
modern authorship—that a single play generally lets one into the secret of 
~~ other during the season. I have known one French melodrame figure 
in an fourfold shape of tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, for a year 
together.’ 

** ¢ But the horror of a ing before an audience; I should absolutely 
die of the first fright,’ said Eugenia, with a shudder. 

*** Women are sometimes very courageous animals,’ said the mourner, 


with a rising smile. ‘ Half our fashionable ‘acquaintance exhibit an intre- | 





ity which I never dreamed of equalling. Have you ever observed 

Maria driving the reluctant duke into the matrimonial net, in the face 

or the whole laughing world ; or the vigour of my Lord Apathy, under the 

hottest fire of all Linds of scandal? No; the actress is too much absorbed 

in her part, to think of any thing else after the first five minutes, and after 
all, what is there to terrify her in applause ?’ 

** * But failure—the miseries of having to bear the sins of some dull 
writer, and be answerable for the innumerable sotisses of the stapid of this 
stupid world.’ 

** « Quite a jest,’ said Matilda. ‘ Nothing is more ay Fe ap am than 
the actress from the downfal of the author. The public hiss the play and 
applaud the performer at the same moment. They pity the charming Miss 
A—— for ‘ having had a part so unworthy of her talents ;’ or give Miss b— 
credit ‘ for the delightful vivacity with which she put life into the abominable 
dulness of the dullest dialogue that ever trickled human pen.’ A smile 
rose on the melancholy cheek. - 

“* « But, then, to be excluded from the world ; if it were by nothing but 


On pepe enn age 

“<* Excluded what world?’ pronounced Matilda, with a glance of 
scorn : ‘ from the tedious, commonplace, and worthless world that we are now 
condemned to; from the honour of mixing with idiotic young men, who 
spend life in yawning, and making every one else yawn ; or wicked old ones, 
whose vice is as hideous as its marks upon their countenances ; or with vapid 
young ladies, whose whole soul contains but two ideas—a sense of their own 
[a armen page ree emp. oy ligne wn lord of the ad- 
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« ¢ You had better not make the experiment, my dear,’ was the reply, ‘if 
you wah to have your ‘ bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne. There 
are varieties of character among them, it is true, and pane no one should 
choose there, who was determined to be the wife of a prime minister or a 
chancellor. But recollect what they have been, and are—almost all urged 
to the stage by a taste for pleasantry, by natural liveliness, by that very turn 
for wit, for song, for the drama of life, that makes human beings most amus- 
ing and amused. The stage cultivates all those powers, fille the story- teller 
with anecdote, the humourist with jest, the man of observation with a know- 
ledge of the oddest portions of life. Some, too, are beings of real genius, 
glowing with fine thought, touched with the true poetry of mind, eloquent 
and various in conversation, and with manners softened and polished by the 
graces of the stage. Some of those, too, are handsome—for such the stage 
chooses from society: and now, Eugenia, only wonder that I remained long 
enough uncaptivated, to be the wife of Sir Charles.’ 

« * But those were the sunny hours,’ said Eugenia. ‘ How could any one 
endure the incessant rehearsals, the late hours, or even the wearisome repe- 
tition of the same characters? ’ om 

“« T never knew the misery of late hours,’ said Matilda, with a yawn, 
‘until I lived in the world of duchesses. How I envy those untireable 
skeletons the faculty of keeping awake all night. I was generally sunk into 
the soundest of all slumbers, before any woman of rank in town had put on 
the night's rouge, for the first of the half dozen parties that she must terrify 
with the moral of her physiognomy before morn. My dreams, too, were 
delight itself—no horrid round of spectres, predicting broken fortunes and 

ublic disclosure. But the sounds of the stage still im my ear, heightened 

y the magic of sleep into deliciousness: the figures of the drama living again 
before me in lovely procession—myself a queen or a sylph, or in some bower 
of roses and all kinds of sweets, receiving the homage of half the kneelin 
world; or some other idea equally strange and charming.’ Her fancy kind] 
her fine face, as she said these words, and she looked the handsome creature 
she had been. 

«*T must give up the question,’ said Eugenia; ‘ but if you looked as 
dangerous on the stage as you do at this moment, you must have been hor- 
ribly plagued with the attentions of all kinds of s e men.’ 

** « Rather say perplexed, my dear,’ and then the cheek wore a still livelier 
crimson, as Matilda rose and walked to the magnificent mirror. ‘ The num- 
ber of attentions that one receives may be embarrassing, and the admirers may 
be now and then very odd people. But, entre nous, ma chére, no woman ever 
dies of excessive admiration. Some of those attentions were e t, and 
from the elegant, the simplest pleasure of knowing that the world thinks well 
of one’s appearance is a Renent but the sae a of being the object of high- 
bred admiration, of receiving the unequivocal that, paid to an actress, 
can be paid only to her beauty and her genius, is utely the most intoxi- 
cating draught that can steal away the understanding of woman.’ She stood 


; _ wg before the mirror. 

“*T acknow your ladyship’s victory,’ said ia, ‘and will 
leave you but for a moment, to dress for the coustess’s . In the mean- 
time, here is the evening | aed just arrived, and full of wonders, 
fashions, the opera, and arrival of the French am » covered 


with ribbons, and leaving all the belles of Paris in despair. Lisez done.’ 
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nothing can efface our recollection of its former exquisite representative, at 
least, its present one is without a rival.’ 

“¢* There!’ exclaimed Matilda, starting from the table, ‘ there! see an 
example of the basest perfidy. What an abominable creature! I now see 
what was the purpose of her cunning advice ! insidious wretch—-I was in her 
way, and she was determined to remove me.’ She burst into a flood of tears. 

‘+ Eugenia attempted to soothe her—all was in vain. She at length asked, 
whether she should order the carriage to be ready for the soirée. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Matilda, ‘ order it ; and instantly, too, for I must see this abominable 
woman's performance before I sleep, if I am ever to sleep again. I will never 
put faith in human protestations while I live.’ : 

“* The carriage was ordered ; Matilda arrived at the theatre as the curtain 
rose. She saw her wily friend looking pretty enough to make any woman 
miserable. She heard the applauses reiterated ; the clever actress played 
better and better, until Matilda could endure the sight no longer, and fiew 


out of the house. She flung herself on Eugenia’s neck, and owned that, with . 


every means of happiness, she was the most unhappy being alive. ‘ Her 
habits had been broken up, the natural pursuit of her mind was taken from 
her, the current of her original delights was turned off, and fashionable life, 
opulence and enjoyment, could not refill the deserted course.’ ‘ Let no 
actress,’ said she, ‘ ever dream of happiness, but in adhering to the profes- 
sion of her heart, her habits, and her genius ! ’ 

** Matilda withered like an autumnal flower: free but foggy, England 
threatened her with consumption. Travel was prescribed, and the Swiss and 
Italian atmosphere kept the flower on its stalk—and no more. Within six 
months, letters from e informed her that Sir Charles had died, like a 
patriotic Englishman, of a victory at a contested election, in the height of 
summer. SI é€ gave many a tear to the eer? of this honest, loving, 
and by no means brilliant husband. She loved him; and, if she could 
have conceived it ible to make his succeed on the stage, she 
would have certainly not loved him less: but now the world was before 
her. Sophonisba was still playing Aer ‘ Julia,’ drawing tears from half 
the world, and receiving proposals from the other half, which she was too 
cunning to accept. Matilda ordered a post-chaise and four, drove through 

‘ondi, with a speed that knocked up her escort of chasseurs, and distanced 
Il Gran Diavolo, who was on the look-out for her equi , with a full 
levy of his smartest dressed thieves; rushed through Lombardy, to the 
astonishment even of the English ; and scarcely slept, ate, or existed, till 
she stopped at the St. James's Hotel. ) 

“ Her family affairs were despatched with the swiftness of a woman deter- 
mined on any purpose under heaven. Her arrival was incog. ; her existence 
had been, of course, utterly forgotten by her ‘ dear five hundred friends,’ 
within the first week of her absence. She gave Eugenia a portion with 
a country curate, who had won her heart during a walk through the wonders 
of Oxford ; and, next srg ; sent for the rival manager, by her original 
name; her title was cast aside for ever. He waited on her, with an ex 
dition most incredible to those who best know the movements of those weights 
of the theatrical machine; heard her offer with rapture ; and announced 
the re-appearance of the public favourite, in red letters, of a length that 
wet Matilde appeared ; che delighted the udience. Sophonisba disappeared 

“ a ; * audience. : ; 
she found that she 5 rim ge aoa gr 2 meta, rte § 





silliest. heir to the bulkiest estate among the M enjoyed 
the double way PR paw. with new beauty, flashed with new om pe 
was the fortune of the manager, the belle of rapist ee to be. 
one of the principal holders in the last three loans of the last war. 
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BOYLE FARM. 
Boyle Farm. A Poem. London. Bull, 1827. 12mo. 


Tne most impudent, insignificant, little humbug, that has been 
thrust upon the public for some time is Boyle Farm, a poem, by a 
person of quality. Ata distance from town we heard an immense 
clucking about this production, which was said to be of such alarming 
merit that the author himself did not dare publish it; such puffing, 
with shame we confess it, fanned our curiosity into a blaze; and we 
took up the volume, when we at last obtained it, with the expectation 
of something very extraordinary—and extraordinary it undoubtedly is 
in the strict sense of the word—extraordinarily stupid. Beginning 
with the beginning, as is our custom, we read this Advertisement, 
which contains in plain bookseller’s prose, more invention and fancy 
than is to be found in the poem whose approach it heralds :— 


“The era in the fashionable world which is celebrated in the following 
poem, was one so striking and brilliant, and the poem itself ws so graceful, 
spirited, and characteristic of the high society which it delineates, that the 
publisher has thought that he could not perform a more acceptable service to 
the beau monde than by presenting it with this literary brochure in a distinct 
form. Poems and novels, affecting to give pictures of fashionable life, have 
latterly abounded ; but unhappily it has too frequently happened, either that 
the author's station in society was such that he could not possibly be acquainted 
with the scenes and characters which formed the subject of his work, or that 
if he were one of that privileged class to whom the mysteries of high life are 
revealed, he was not pone of taste and genius sufficient to elevate him to 
a high rank among the Jiterati of the country. The noble author of Boyle 
Farm, however, is highly gifted in both particulars, and the illustrious house 
of Trentham, which in the fourteenth century produced the father of English 
poetry, ‘ the moral Gower,’ has in the nineteenth won foritself fresh laurels, 
which bid fair to be as enduring as those which grew up in the olden time.” 


The fact is, that the “ poem” does not delineate, or attempt to 
delineate, high society, or any society at all. It seems to have been 
written without any plan, or any coherent ideas, and the effect of it is 
pretty similar to that produced by the rehearsal of an old woman’s 
dream. All sorts of things are jumbled together with a most unpro- 
voked confusion, and the common laws of association are set at ntter 
defiance. But before we proceed further we will extract from the 
introductory pages, acuriously ill-written paragraph on the subject of 
our notice, copied from a publication peculiarly dedicated to the honour 
of this kind of light litter, and thence called the Litter-airy Gazette 
(vulgarly corrapted into literary) :— 


“ The following statement is from the Literary Gazette, in which this inte- 
resting poem originally appeared :—* B—r F—u, or Boyle Farm, was fa- 
mous in the annals of last fashionable, season, for a féte given there by some 
five persons of the highest ton. The supreme pleasures to be enjoyed on such 
occasions can only be surmised by those who undergo the operation of attending 
them,—can only be guessed at by the cruel envy and disappointment of those 
who happen not to be of the elect. Preferring, as we do, the quiet of the 
study, we can yet imagine that others may be highly gratified by the exhi- 
bition of their persons in gala dresses, and by the fatigues of a crowded rout 
or fete ing ‘tre. At all events, the entertainment of Boyle Farm has inspi 
an elegant laureate to sing its praise; and as the a 
F rasiele Gower) has been hept surg cle, we trust arte Sotiond will 


- 
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not be displeased with us for printing it, as we are sure the porcelain classes 
will be most grateful to us for giving them what they have so anxiously sought 


to behold. 

*< « How we came to be possessed of so secret and sacred a composition, we 
are bound, but at the same time embarrassed, to explain. Suffice it to say, 
without betraying confidence in an ungallant manner, that the rarity of the 
poem having caused it to be an object of much fashionable solicitude, the 
charming Lady ****** copied it entirely into her own fair characters, and with 
a kindness (to be duly and gratefully remembered) did us the favour to bestow 
it upon the Literary Gazette.’” 

That commencement,“ B—e F—m, or Boyle Farm,” is to our minds 
perfectly delicious. How exquisite to assume the mystery of the name 
in one clause and obligingly to drop it in the next for the instruction 
of country cousins! Then how exact the information, and how feli- 
citously expressed ; that the supreme pleasures to be enjoyed on such 
occasions can only be surmised by those who undergo the operation of 
attending them (i. e. the occasions! ), And how modest, and at the 
same time, necessary, the annunciation that, “ We prefer the quiet of 
the study to brilliant fetes!” And last of all, how delicate the embar- 
rassment, to explain by what means the poem, which had been kept very 
closely, came into the hands of the editor; and with what a genteel 
Morning Post like simper, half bashful, half boastful, the good man 
tells of the charming lady ******’s favours. 

In the poem itself which has provoked all this fummery, we perceive 
nothing remarkable, except the naval and military turn of the aoble 
author’s similes. He first likens beauty dressing for a fete to a ship 
lying-to, head to wind, in the Bay of Biscay, suddenly favoured 
with a fair wind aft, and spreading canvass to catch it :-— 

“ Oft have I seen in Biscay’s main, 
When head to wind some ship has lain, 
Sore struggling with the tempest’s forces, 
With masts made snug and close-reef’d courses, 
Sudden exulting sailors hail 
The omens of a favouring gale, 
Stay-sail and flying gib unroll'd, 
t the dark caverns of the hold ; 
o shake the reefs out every hand 
Is busy, every yard is mann’d— 
Till like a butterfly she sweeps, 
With all her mighty wings, the deeps.” 

We had no idea before we read these lines, that butterflies had’ 
“mighty wings:” but perhaps Boyle Farm butterflies are bigger than 
ordinary. Nor did we think that the description of sweeping was 
applicable to the flight of butterflies, which always seemed to our eyes 
of a directly opposite, a flickering character. 

Again, a lady looking out of window is likea ship with sails bent 
and yards squared, and a spring upon her cable to boot, to bring her 
broadside to bear :— 

** Now, each amusement antedating, 
Like ship for fight or speed prvard 
or or 
Her sails all bent, her yards all squared ; 
Which, mann’d with hands and hearts all able, 
Lies with a spring upon her cable, 
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And waits the telegraph’s command, 
To gain her offing from the land. 





[ Jan. 


A rocket is let off at Boyle Farm and it suggests this curious matter 
of fact London Gazette anecdote, having to do, not with Lords Ches- 
terfield, Alvanley, and de Roos’s féte, but Leipzic, Blucher, and 


Napoleon :— 


« And hark ! a novel sound surprises ; 


In air the warning rocket rises. 

T'was thus, on Leipzic’s awful night, 
When warring Europe paused in fight, 
The fiery sign mysterious rose, 

Ill understood by all but those 

Who knew by previous information ; 
It told them that another nation, 

With forward Blucher in its ranks, 
Was station’d on Napoleon’s flanks.” 


On hearing the rocket, all the company flock to see the fireworks ; 
and they are like the troops of a leader endeavouring to make good a 
position, and disturbed by a threatening demonstration. We cannot 
for the life of us see in what the resemblance particularly consists ; 


but that is not our affair :— 


“« How quick that warning sound has made 


A desert of each lonely glade! 

Each silent walk and hal -lit alley 

Are dull as Johnson’s happy valley ; 
Forlorn of every living thing 

The Indian cottage and the spring. 

In one be-shawl’d, be-feather’d cluster, 
Upon the river’s banks they muster, 

To view, not glimpses of the new light, 


But rocket, Catherine-wheel, and blue-light. 


Thus, when some leader, to make good 
His station, fills a neighbouring wood 
With those insidious troops in green, 
Whose powers are sooner felt than seen ; 
If suddenly his own position 

The foe should threaten with perdition, 
The bugle sounds ; o’er all the plain 
The scatter’d masses close again ; 
Kicking their steeds with all their feet, 
The skirmishing huzzars retreat, 
Resume the sabre from the side, 

And sling the carbine as they ride. 
Then from the bristling square once more 
The musquetry’s collected roar. 

In one tremendons chorus, stifles 

The drooping fire of scatter’d rifles. 
Triumphs of carbon and of nitre, 
None ever saw or wished ye brighter.” 


Those persons, who, fromthe announcements and puffs, expect to 
find in Boyle Farm “ scandalous personalities ,” and sketches of fa- 
shionable life, or portraits of fashionables, will be egregiously disap- 
pointed. ‘There is but one dash headed and tailed with letters (A—y) 
which is commonly the great staple of such performances from the 
beginning to the end of the string of rhymes; and nothing more 
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personal than the quoted resemblance of a lady at her toilette to a 
ship spreading canvass in the Bay of Biscay. In a word, the whole per- 
formance is a nothingness. It can only be described by negations «1 
good and bad. There is no fancy, no poetry, no idea, no plan, no wit, 
no imagination, noinvention, no pleasantry, no personality, no persi- 
flage, no scandal, no anecdote in it. 

Perhaps it may be said, that we ought to speak more indulgently of 
it as the author did not intend its publication. With that, whether 
true or false, we have nothing whatever to do. It is in print, which 
gives us jurisdiction and we look only to the merits of the article or 
sale, in quality of literary clerks of the market. Whether the we es 
are stolen or not, is not our affair; but we may just observe, by the 
way, that we are not believers in rapes of publication. 





a— — 
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ist. In an application for a criminal information against the Reve- 
rend Thomas Brooksby and John Crabbe, Esq. two Essex magistrates, 
a speech was attributed to the former gentleman, which comprehends 
within itself a perfect “mirror of justice;” such as justice is in our 
rural districts, and administered by our rural authorities. The lan- 
guage ascribed to Mr. Brooksby may be received by the public as a 
key to the peculiar pranks of the unpaid; and any one newly placed 
in the commission of the peace, who shapes his course according to it, 
as by a chart, will, without effort or difficulty, act up to the conduct 
of the worshipful and much lauded corps of Solomons, to which he 
belongs. If the publication of a manual, called “ The Complete Jus- 
tice, or Committing Made Easy,” were judged necessary, nothing more 
would be requisite than the few words of instruction we are about to 
quote. In the reply to the suggestion of taking counsel’s opinion on 
a certain point, the Reverend Mr, Brooksby said :— 

“ We want no law, nor the advice of counsel either; my mind is 

‘made up. My father used to say, that the magistrates should have 
nothing to do with law[a laugh]. The less they have to do with 
it the better, in my opinion. Wedo not sit here to administer the 
law, but to act as magistrates. Give me the papers,.and f will cut 
the Gordon knot (meaning, of course, the Gordian knot).” 

We would have these words written in letters of brass over the door 
of every justice’s chamber, and every session room in the kingdom: 
“ We do not sit here to administer the law, but to act as magis- 
trates.” 

The phrase “ to act as magistrates,” according to the best reading, 
siguifies “ to do as we please.” 

The Reverend Mr. Brooksby’s objection to the mention of law be- 
fore magistrates reminds one of Mrs. Malaprop’s exception to that of 
honour before ladies. When Sir Lucius names honour; she exclaims; 
“ Fie Sir Lucius, to mention hénour before ladies. Let us have no honour 
before ladies, Sir Lucius.” 

On the same day of which the above brilliant dictutd was qtoted 
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in court, another application was made for a criminal information 
against a Mr. Arundell of Devonshire, and if the ex-parte statement be 
correct, that gentleman seems to have admirably acted up to the maxim 
of his worshipful brother justice of Essex, “ that magistrates should 


have nothing to do with law, &e.” This charge is so extremely cu- 
rious in all its particulars, that it is well worth while to present it 


again to the public. It merits more than the cursory reading at a 


breakfast table :— 

“ The Attorney-General moved for a rule to show cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed against William Arundell Harris Arundell, 
Esq. of Lifton-park, in Devonshire, and a magistrate of that county. It 
was stated in affidavits, that there were two or three persons in the village of 
Lifton, against whom Mr. Arundell had declared a determined hostility. On 
the 6th of September last, a man of the name of Thomas Emery delivered a 
cart-load of barley at the malt-house of Mr. Robert Palmer in the village. 
After unloading, he drew his cart on one side of the road, to wait for the 
return of the sacks, leaving plenty of room for the passage of vehicles. 
Mr. Arundell rode by, and a ared he would fine Emery 10s. for obstruct- 
ing the highway. Emery pleaded hard for mercy ; and Mr. Robert Pal- 
mer coming up, entreated he might be spared, being very poor. Mr. Arundell 
said, ‘I don’t care—I shall fine him. Mr. Palmer asked Mr. Arundell 
whether the law did not allow a man to stand with his cart a reasonable time 
in the street, in order to load and unloadit. Mr. Arundell then said to M. 
Palmer, ‘ J am not to be taught law hy you, sir ; I had only fined him 10s.— 
I shall now fine him 20s ; and unless he pays it immediately, I shall commit 
him to the house of correction.” Mr. Arundell gave Emery in custody, and 
had him brought to Lifton-park in the afternoon. He then gave him two 
hours to find the money for the fine. Emery went away in the custody of a 
man named Chubb, not a constable ; and when he got to the village, the 
affair made great talk, and the villagers advised | not to remain in cus- 
tody, as Chubb had no warrant. Emery accordingly left Chubb, and went 
home. Next morning, however, he went to Mr. Arundell to pay the fine. 
Mr. Arundel] then said, You must now pay 20s.: 10s. for the original fine, 
and 10s. more for the expense of my issuing warrants to the constables from 
whom you ran away, to take you up. After a short conversation Emery 
oy the money. Mr. Arundell then said, ‘ Did you not see Mr. Palmer shake 

is fist at me yesterday, before the Bell inn?’ Emery said, that he did not 
see any such thing. Mr. Arundell then asked him whether he knew who 
the parties were that were standing before the Bell inn? Emery gave him 
their names. He took them down upon paper, wrote a few lines, and then 
asked Emery to make his mark under what he had written. Emery did so, 
but without taking any oath, and without having any oath tend to him. 
On the 10th of ees Aldridge, Palmer, and Keller, were summoned 
to appear before Mr. Arundell, to answer a charge of having been parties 
toa riot, and a rescue of Thomas Emery. Mr. Arundell made Aldridge 
and Keller enter into recognizances to a at the next Exeter sessions. 
He then turned to Mr. Palmer, and said, ‘ Mr. Palmer, you are the Jirst man 
that I ever committed to prison for a personal insult towards myself. 1 intend 
to send you to Exeter gaol.’ Mr. Palmer asked him why. Mr. Arundell 
said, ‘You insulted me yesterday at the Bell, and lifted up your fist against 
me.’ Mr. Palmer said that he had not done any such thing. Mr. Arundell 
said that he would not admit him to bail ; and Me. Palmer, a man of 


tability and property, was taken away in custody of a constable-—The ma- 
gistrate, after ordering these persons to be taken to gaol, appeared to have 
repented. He sent somebody to bring them back, and told them on their: 
return that he would not send them to gaol, but would make them enter into 
izances, which he had before him already written. The sessions were 

when these men were bound to appear, and 


recogni 
held on the 16th of October, 
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answer any indictment that might be preferred against them. They had two 
witnesses, named Herd and Snell, who were present at all these transactions. 
On the night of the 15th, Mr. Arundell became acquainted with the fact 
that these two persons were going as witnesses; and that night he sent a 
summons for their attendance the next day before him. In this summons 
no offence was imputed to them, nor was any mention made that they were 
to be examined as witnesses. They told the constable who served it that 
they could not attend as they were going to the sessions. The constable 
reported this answer to the justice, who insisted they should come before 
him. He did not care where they were going—he would be obeyed. On 
the next day, the 16th, the witnesses appeared before the justice, who took 
paper, and examined them minutely as to the testimony they could give 
respecting the rescue. After he had examined them, he stated, that Emery 
had sworn before him, that he had seen Palmer’s fist lifted at him, and that 
if any persons ventured to contradict Emery, he would have them indicted for 
perjury. The following day, these men went to the sessions; but the bill 
preferred against Palmer, Oldridge, and Kenna, was thrown out by the 
grand jury. It appeared, that some time previously, Mr. Arundell had 
declared his aversion to Palmer and Oldridge ; and the affidavits in support 
of the motion, contained the copy of part of aletter written by Mr. Arundell 
to a person in Lifton, in which he spoke undisguisedly of the aversion he 
bore to Samuel Oldridge. It was sworn also, that Mr. Arundell had declared 
his intention not only to drive Oldridge out of the village, but to get the li- 
cense of the Bell inn refused to Robert Palmer; and also, that of the other 
house, of which he was the proprietor. 
“ The court granted a rule to show cause.” 





5th. At a meeting of the Religious Tract Society the Reverend 
James Taylor mentioned that Lady Grey had employed a man to go 
round the Isle of Wight, distributing tracts “in the back parts of 
houses where tracts were very much wanted.” Why have “ the back 
parts” this peculiar occasion for tracts ! 





— A journal, which acts as The Times has done in the affair of the 
Bishop of Chester, charged with demeaning the Bishop of Norwich 
as a whist player, can hardly desire to possess a character for common 
honesty. ‘The false accusation of the bishop is not the circumstance 
which disgraces The Times—to rely too confidently on information pro- 
bably proceeding from sources carrying some authority with them, 
is perhaps an error in judgement—the vile truckling manner in which 
The Times changes its note in speaking of the bishop is what stamps 
it with faithlessness and duplicity: The Bishop of Chester was much 
the same man on the 30th of November, when The Times opened its 
charge against him, that he was on the 7th of December, when it 
declared the groundlessness of it. But on the 30th the language is ; 
“ That unassuming prelate, the Bishop of Chester,” and “ this wor- 
thy but somewhat militant member of the church,” with other ironi- 
cal sneers and sarcasms; onthe 7th however The Times, after reading 
its recantation, says that “the Bishop of Chester’s character will 
stand as high with his countrymen, as it did before this affair.” 

This is despicable meanness, and barefaced dishonesty. The Times 
is a cowardly and a spiteful paper; and would trim its words so as to 
accommodate them at once to its fears and its malice. Under cover 
of an amende it would sneakingly repeat an offence, but its baseness 
is too palpable. It is in a dilemma, and must either stand convicted 
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of dishonesty or pusillanimity. If it really means to say that the 
Bishop of Chester’s character stood high before this false accusation 
was preferred against him, it was dishonest in it to describe him as it 
did, as an obnoxious, overbearing, meddling priest ;* if it means to 
say that the bishop’s character will stand as high as it did before, 
insinuating that it occupied a low place in public estimation, which it 
will only continue to hold, it is guilty of a cowardly and base subter- 
fuge in thus cloaking an affront under an apology. 

It is thus, however, that The Times always conducts its hostili- 
ties. Cunning is its favourite tool, malignity its possessing passion, 
cowardice its safety. “ Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike,” is 
a pretty applicable description of it; but as it will not refuse itself 
the pleasure of wounding because it fears the consequence of striking, 
it resorts to the expedient of conveying injuries under cover of caresses. 
A Judas it is, ever betraying with a kiss ! 

It is curious to observe in this affair the progress of falsehood. The 
Times begins by stating, that the Bishop of Chester has infornted 
against his brother of Norwich for playing at whist. The Morning 
Post denies the information of the Bishop of Chester, but confidently 
asserts that an admonition from the archbishop for receiving into holy 
orders an unqualified person, was received by the Bishop of Norwich, 
when engaged in a rubber at whist, A letter then appears in the 
Morning Chronicle, in which the writer labours with infinite zeal, 
industry, and learning, to justify the playing of whist on Sunday, and 
from this the public—but that portion of it, at least, which has the good 
judgment to read the Chronicle, run away with the idea that the 
Bishop of Norwich plays at whist on Sunday! Many shook their 
heads at this, and declared that they thought there was no harm in 
whist on week-days, they could not approve of his grace’s Sunday 
rubber. Very soon it would have been added, that his grace played 
in church-time—the “ time” would next have been omitted, and the 
story would have gone forth that the Right Reverend Father in God, 
the Bishop of Norwich, played at whist in church; and the last finish 
would have been contained in a lamentation, that the Bisliop of Nor- 
wich could not find any other table for his cards than the Communion- 
table. ‘These versions we should surely have had in due order, but for 
the publication of the correspondence which has passed between the 
bishops by Archdeacon Bathurst, from which it appears there was no 
whist at all in the case, and the only colour for the story of the whist 
consists in the fact, that the Bishop of Chester complained of an odd 
trick in his reverend brother of Norwich, whereupon the diocesan 
entertained the latter, not with a rabber, but a rub for it. The 
Bishop of Norwich, in a mild, good-humoured reply, renounced, and 
his rebuker should have revoked. 

Dismissing levity and nonsense, I now copy the letters of the three 
bishops, as characteristic of these writers. ‘The first is dry from 
heat, the second laboured and disjointed, because the party is per- 
forming a forced part—his heart and temper are not in the reproof ; 





* This description was not founded on the special offence to have been com- 
mitted against the Bishop of Chest 0 pt i 
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the third all ease and amiability, the production of a man at ease 
with himself and all others :— 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER'S LETTER TO THE ARCHBISHOP. 
** Palace, Chester, July 20. 

“ My Lord Archbishop—I think it my duty to lay before your 
Grace the following statement:—A young man, named Purdon, a 
native of Ireland, but lately resident at Caernarvon, having been dis- 
appointed in his expectations of being admitted by me as a candidate 
for holy ‘orders, went to the Bishop of Norwich, by whom he was 
ordained Deacon on Trinity Sunday last, without any title whatever, 
and thereupon came into my diocess, and began to officiate without 
my license or permission. TI have prohibited him from doing any duty 
within my diocess; but I think it right to make a complaint to your 
Grace of this violation of the canons on the part of the Bishop of 
Norwich—the frequent repetition of which would obviously render 
ineffectual and nugatory those regulations which I have adopted for 
the supply of fit and able men to serve the churches in this diocess, 
An instance of nearly the same kind occurred last year—I have the 
honour to be, my Lord, your Grace’s most obedient humble servant, 

« C. J. CHESTER.” 


LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, DATED 
** Addington, July 28, 1827. 

“ My Lord—I received the enclosed letter from the Bishop of 
Chester last week ; your Lordship will see in this instance the mischief 
that belongs to the practice of giving orders without titles to them, 
It was probably unknown to your Lordship that Mr. Purdon had been 
hosted as a candidate for orders by the Bishop of Chester: but here 
lies the basis of the mischief; because, if a rejected candidate in one 
diocese can obtain orders in another summarily, without title, in vio- 
lation of the canon, the discipline of the church, as it affects ordina- 
tion, is utterly defeated. Your Lordship, I am sure, will take this 
admonition in good part, and give it the attention it may deserve.— 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, your faithful friend and servant, 

« C, CANTUAR.” 


THE REPLY OF THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 

“ My dear Lord Archbishop—It is impossible that an admonition 
from you should give offence to any one ; because, upon all occasions 
the good sense and good feeling with which your admonitions are 
accompanied, entitle them not only to attention and respect, but also 
cannot fail to secure to them the effect which they have in view. I 
will not trouble your Grace with a statement of the case alluded to 
by my angry brother Bishop, but rest satisfied with assuring you that 
I did not know the Bishop of Chester had rejected Mr. Purdon, who 
is a very well-informed and exemplary young man, and nearly related 
to one whose memory I shall never cease to Jove and revere.—I am 
your Grace’s faithful servant, “ H. Norwicu.” 


Archdeacon Bathurst would have shown discretion had he published 
this correspondence without his own exordium and peroration. Either 
nature or art has failed to qualify the Archdeacon for the business of 
ascribe. His taste too is as faulty as his composition, In support 
of our assertion we quote an example ;—< 
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“ The first communication on the affair took place ina letter from 
the Archbishop, No. 1, with an inclosure, No. 3, from the Bishop of 
Chester. It was not received while at cards, as is impudently insi- 
nuated in one of the newspapers (for the post arrives in the morning), 
but while my dear and honoured father was straining his eyes, 
which he employs to the last dregs of his existence, and while 
exercising, with a weak bodily frame, his still vigorous understanding 
over the pages of Hoadley, or Jortin, or Jeremy Taylor, his favourite 
authors—I leave to your indignation, and that of the public, the 
attacks made on such a man: they are beneath notice.” 

There is some cant and there is some nonsense in this. The 
attacks are clearly not “ beneath notice,” because Archdeacon 
Bathurst has himself thought proper to notice them. 

The portrait of the Bishop of Norwich straining his eyes over 
Hoadley, or Jortin, or Jeremy Taylor, at post time, however pic- 
turesque, is rather in bad judgment, considering that a statement of 
facts, and not a fancy piece, suited the design of the Archdeacon. 
The phrase “ the last dregs” of the worthy prelate’s existence, again 
is offensive to taste. A pure life such as his has been has no “ dregs,” 
it runs crystal clear to the last. 

The archdeacon’s manner of writing is not happy. 





16th. In the first volume of the Chronicles of the Canongate, p. 23, 
will be found these words :— 

“ Some stuck to cards, and though no longer deep gamblers, rather 
played small game than sat out. This I particularly despised. The 
strong impulse of gaming, alas! I had felt in my time—it is as 
intense as it is criminal; but it produces excitation and interest, and I 
can conceive how it should become a passion with strong and powerful 
minds. But to dribble away life in exchanging bits of painted 
pasteboards round a green table, for the piddling concern of a few 
shillings, can only be excused in folly or superannuation. It is like 
riding on a rocking-horse, where your utmost exertion never carries 
you a foot forward; it is a kind of mental tread-mill, where you are 
perpetually climbing, but can never rise an inch. From these hints, 
my readers will perceive I am incapacitated for one of the pleasures of 
old age, which, though not mentioned by Cicero, is not the least fre- 
quent resource in the present day—the club-room and the snug hand 
at whist.” 

With all becoming deference for Sir Walter Scott, I cannot but think 
that he has taken a very unphilosophical view of these pleasures, and 
reasoned the question very absurdly. His method of disparagement 
is a sufficiently vulgar one—* to dribble away life in exchanging bits 
of painted pasteboard round a green table.” Let us be suffered to 
represent things in this manner, and what will appear other than 
contemptible? ‘Take the noblest of games for example, chess, and 
describe a Phillidore as dribbling away life in pushing bits of wood or 
ivory over a chequered deal board! In looking at such matters thus, 
we merely leave out of the account the skill, the combination, the 
animating desire to excel, the exercise of intellect. Adopting this 
easy method of disparagement, we may say of the scholar who spends 
his days and nights over books, that he dribbles away life in running 
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his eye over little black marks on white paper. Let us but exclude the 
ideas suggested by the little black marks, and the skill called forth in 
the management of the painted pasteboard, and reading and whist- 
playing are equally idle, and excusable only iu folly or superannuation. 
Philosophers of Sir Walter's kind stop their ears to the music at balls, 
and then looking at the dancers, wonder that they can be such fools 
as tojump up and down without end or motive. They would go to con- 
vivial parties, too, and having closed their organs of hearing to the 
jest or the anecdote, scoff at the animation and the gestures which 
accompany the opening and the shutting of a mouth. By leaving out 
the material circumstances, and substituting the mechanical ones for 
them, we may make any thing appear contemptible to the apprehension 
of the superficial. For myself, I hold that all things which contribute 
to the pleasure of man, are entitled to a certain share of honour. The 
means may be insignificant, but the effect is too enviable to be despised. 
The childish reasoning, if so it can be called, applied to some of our 
amusements, is never applied to our pains. When a man is tortured 
witha bit of grit scarcely perceptible in his eye, where is the prag- 
matical coxcomb who would endeavour to argue away the anguish by 
dissenting on the insignificance of the cause, and explaining the worth- 
lessness of itssubstance ? Whocures the tooth-ache by showing that 
it is the inflammation of a mere thread? The fact of the pain is 
enough for us, and so should be the fact of a pleasure. Our amuse- 
ments are not things to be taken to pieces and tried by their ma- 
chinery. 

Sir Walter Scott’s argument is as illogical as it is unphilosophical. 
To gambling he concedes a degree of respect, because forsooth it 
produces “ an excitation and interest.”—Does he deny the excitation 
and interest of whist, a game of undisputed skill, calling forth specu- 
lation and conjecture, and provoking a rivalry of attention and saga- 
city? As for “ the piddling concern of a few shillings,” the money 
among the real lovers of the game is looked upon as the trophy of 
victory ; and it would be as rational to deride the soldier for spilling 
his blood for a yard or two of silk rag, as to scoff at the whist player 
for the insignificance of his stake. The last reproach resolves itself 
into this, that the intelligence called forth in play bears no fruit. 
The practice therefore “ is like riding on a rocking-horse where 
your utmost exertion never carries you a step forward—as a kind of 
mental tread-mill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can never 
rise.” The illustration is not quite exact, for progress is made in skill 
in the game ; but dismissing that objection, let us ask whether nothing 
is good and respectable which does not carry us on towards those 
unnamed objects which Sir Walter has in view. If men could always 
be writing books like the Chronicles of the Canongate, they would 
be much to blame for losing time over whist. They should scorn 
« piddling concerns of shillings,” obtain thousands by odd tricks of 
authorship, and rejoice in no honours but those of literature. Instead 
of shuffling the cards, they would shuffle and shuffle and shuffile again 
their old thoughts, and cut and deal them out again as new in new 
combinations. But all men are not Scotts. Many are unable to 
raise their minds to the higher provinces of intelligence; many are 
unable to maintain the strain of supporting them there, and to these 
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the gentle exercises of understanding and ingenuity afforded in a 
game at whist, are an agreeable occupation or relaxation. What 
conld the exhausted student, or the idle votary of amusement, inca- 
pable of severe or steady application, do better? To the latter it is 
by comparison intellectual, to the former by comparison sport. It 
puts thoughts into the vacant head, and sweeps thoughts that dwell 
too heavily on the brain out of that of the studioas one. To the 
weak, the infirm, the confined, that chamber-horse exercise, with its 
ups and downs, is no such contemptible exercise. We are not always to 
be galloping over the new world like Captain Head; and perhaps after 
all, Sir Walter or his Pegasus may scarcely be a neck before whist on 
his rocking-horse. ‘The difference between the halt and the march 
of mind is not mach more than that between tweedle dum and tweedle 
dee. Let us state the question at the utmost, and ask how far Sir 
Walter’s works have carried us beyond the stans punctum of a pack 
of cards? We have been pleasantly beguiled of many an idle hour 
by the author of Waverley, and so too have we by the painted paste- 
board ;—the pleasure is of a higher kind to be sure in the former case; 
but after all we fear it must be confessed, that novel reading is a 
rocking-horse exercise which gives employment without advancing the 
mind; “ it is a kind of mental tread-mill,” where much is done to no 
purpose—where one grinds away manibus penibusque on vacuum. 


The thief who stole Mr. Brougham’s bag and papers has, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, applied to him for some recompense for his 
professional trouble, as the booty was of no value to the prig. This 
modest demand reminds us of the following story, intended to illus- 
trate French exigence :-— 

A gentleman strolling along the streets was suddenly interrupted by 
a Frenchman, who, rushing up to him with a red hot poker in his 
hand, accosted him in these terms, polite in their manner, however 
disagreeable in purport: 

Frenchman—* Saar, I hope you will allow me de pleasure, de 
felicity, to run dis red hot pokaar sex inches into your body.” 

Englishman—* What do you mean, you scoundrel—stand off, or I’ll 
knoek you down.” 

Frenchman—* Oh Monsieur, I beg you will take no offence, but do 
just permit me den to run des red hot pokaar only tree inches into 
your body.” 

En pce | Not a hair's breadth, you villain; so keep off, or 
I'll trounce you.” 

Frenchman—* Oh Saar, I am sure you will be so complaisant as 
to let me run de red hot pokaar one leetle, leetle inch into your body 
—no more.” 

re pound Not if your life and soul depended on it, you 
madman.” 

Frenchman | drawing himself up|—* Den Saar, since you refuse 
to let me run dis red hot pokaar into your body, I trust you will pay 
me for de trouble, and de expence, of heating de red hot pokaar 


for your body.” 


Mr. Brougham’s friend mere uired a recompense for de tro 
and de expense of stealing the hie bag. . = 
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2ist. The City of London, which worthily represents the gluttony, 
stupidity, and sordidness of the whole country, has long been in the 
practice of selling a judicial appointment, that of Secondary ; and the 
natural consequence has been, that all sorts of abuses have been per- 
petrated in the office. There is nothing surprising in either of these 
circumstances—there is nothing in the world which the city would not 
sell in order to swell their means of gormandizing, and when men buy 
offices they think themselves entitled to make the most of them as pro- 
perties. If the city could sell St. Paul’s for a lively turtle they would 
do it, and the sacrifice of a heap of stones were pardonable, compared 
with the sacrifice of justice to Mammon, the high-priest of the belly- 
god. However, an end has at last been put to this abuse, thanks to 
the activity of Mr. Hunt, who had only to bring the matter before a 
Common Hall, and toshame the capon-crammed citizens into a reform. 
In the course of the debate which followed Mr. Hunt’s motion, Mr. 
Waithman mate the following statement respecting the abuses of the 
Secondary’s office :— 

“ It was only a few days ago that it had been observed by one of 
the judges, that the proceedings in the Secondary’s office were scan- 
dalous. A man’s goods had been sold for 45/. 4s., and the law ex- 
penses had been made to amount to 24/7. He had papers which would 
prove that the Secondary had not only sanctioned these abuses in 
general, but had authorised or supported the abuse in particular to 
which he alluded. This documentary evidence had fallen into his 
possession by a God-send, for the Under-Sheriffs were as little dis- 
posed to give receipts for the money they had plundered, as a high- 
wayman was to pass a receipt for what he might have abstracted 
from a passenger’s pocket. The sums received in this manner by the 
Secondaries were immense. Instead of distributing the poundage to 
all the officers concerned in a transaction of this kind, he retained 
17s 6d. for himself, and allowed only 2s, 6d. for the officers. The Se- 
condary had very little to do for this large proportion, whilst the officers 
incurred all the risk, the trouble, and the responsibility. The office 
of man-catcher, or bailiff, could exalt no man in society. It was 
undertaken solely on a principle of gain; and yet the Secondary well 
knew that if a bailifftook nothing but his legal profits he would starve. 
Were an action brought against an officer for putting in an execution 
improperly, the Secondary insisted that he should resort to his part- 
ner to defend that action. The partner made out a heavy bill of costs, 
and if the officer did not pay it, or if he complained of the charges, 
he was suspended from his situation. It was the Secondary, there- 
fore, that put arms into the hands of the officer to enable him to ex- 
tort money.” 

How is it that none of the exemplary city magistrates ever disco- 
vered these flagrant and flagitious abuses, which would have been per- 
petuated to doomsday, but for the interference of a radical ? 

Referring to an allusion of Mr. Hunt respecting the city feasts, Mr. 
Pearson said—“<TThat much virtue was often sacrificed wnder the 
table; and, as his habits were convivial, he had avoided the tempta- 
tion. Moreover, at the time of these invitations, he had learnt that 
whilst the c ation were re themselves out of the City 
Funde, the baker had re to supply the gaols with bread 
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for the prisoners, his bills had got so much in arrear from the 
profligate expenditure of the corporation. 

This is a noble anecdote, in every way worthy of the city. The 
ancient Romans could perceive no bad smelf in the gold raised in 
taxes on urine, and, doubtless, the good citizens discovered no odour 
of injustice in the turtle and cold punch procured by the sale of a judi- 
cial office, to be administered, of course, not for the benefit of the 
public, but the purchaser, and dedicated to exaction. But, perhaps, 
the grandest beauty of all is, the fact, that while the corporation 
were feasting, the baker refused them credit for the prisoners’ bread. 
Their pastry-cook, we will answer for it, never refused them credit 


for French pies. 





— A weekly publication contains this anecdote :— 
CAPTAIN MORRIS, JOHN KEMBLE, AND J. BANNISTER. 

“ Captain Morris, whose Bacchanalian songs are well known, was, 
in his advanced age, compelled to exist on a small income. The 
Duke of Norfolk, whose table he had for many years gladdened, if 
not graced, was one evening lamenting very pathetically to John 
Kemble, over the fifth bottle, the precarious state of Charles Morris’ 
income: John did not like at first to tell the duke plainly what he, as 
a wealthy man, ought to do; but when the sixth bottle was produced, 
Kemble arose “like a tower,” and broke out, as Jack Bannister tells 
the story, into a sort of blank verse speech, into the numbers of which 
he always fell, when nearly intoxicated. As Bannister relates it, the 
speech was as follows, true, as Kemble ever was, to the very rhythm 
of Shakespear :— 

* € And does your Grace sincerely thus regret 
The destitute condition of your friend, 
With whom you have passed so many pleasant hours? 
Your Grace hath spoke of it most movingly. 
Is’t possible, the highest peer o’ th’ realm, 
Amidst the prodigalities of fortune, 
Should see the woes which he would not relieve ? 
The empty breath and vapour of the world, 
Of common sentiment, become no man : 
How should it then be worthy of your Grace? 
But Heaven, Lord Duke, hath placed you in a sphere, 
Where the wish to be kind, and being so, 
Are the same thing. A small annuity 
From your o’erflowing hoards ; a nook of land, 
Clipped from the boundless round of your domains, 
Would ne’er be felt ‘a monstrous cantle out ;’ 
But you would be repaid with usury ; 
Your gold, my lord, with prayers of grateful joy ; 
Your fields would be overflowed with thankful tears, 
Ripening the harvest of a grateful heart.’” 


It is almost needless to say what every body knows—that the duke at 
once granted the prayer of the actor’s petition.” 

The fact, we believe, is, that the duke behaved very shabbily to 
Captain Morris. During the Pitt administration, when caricaturing 
and lampooning were favourite and efficient instruments of political 
hostility, Captain Morris rendered good service to the Whig party by 
his songs; and Pitt attached so much importance to his performances, 


- 
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that he sent him an offer of his own terms, provided he would cease to 
lend his assistance to the enemies of government. Captain Morris 
shewed the proposal to his friend and patron, the Duke of Norfolk, 
who said to him, “ Don’t listen to it, Morris; you are in the same 
boat with me, and I will take care of you. You shall lose nothing by 
rejecting this offer.” Captain Morris accordingly rejected it, and got 
something inconsiderable at last from the duke, and if through the 
means described in the above anecdote, in a way the most discredit- 
able to the donor, who should have required no fillip to stimulate him 
to the fulfilment of a promise. With the morality of Captain Morris’s 
part in this affair we have now nothing to do; it was the morality of 
his day and party; and if he was venal, he was not the less entitled to 
the benefit of his contract. The law holds even with regard to mere- 
trix, that she has a right to her wages ; for it says that though it is 
base in her to be meretria, yet, being meretria, she is entitled to her 


hire. 
Captain Morris was a man much esteemed and respected by his 


contemporaries. 





—— The Jews have become dissatisfied with their lot ever since the 
wholesome practice of burning them fell into disuse, When they were 
roasted, they were content; now they are uneasy and complaining of 
all manner of little nonsenses, o? which, in former days, they would 
have thought nothing. Thus. we see how indulgence spoils people, 
and how proper and expedient it is to maintain an oppression at its 
highest pitch. As Jonathan W. Doubikins says, “1 am aman of hu- 
manity ;”” but I confess that I desire to revert to the ancient custom 
of roasting Jews, which was esteemed by our forefathers, who were 
no fools, agreeable to Christianity. The absurd refinements of mo- 
dern generations have done away with all these vigorous performances, 
and see the consequences ; mark how people who once thought nothing 
of being trussed and nicely browned by a brisk fire, now grumble at 
every trifle! The Emperor of Russia, observing this fault, has taken 
the Jews in hand, and by way of a commencement, has deprived 
_ them of their priests. We wish our Cesar would oppress us in the 

same way. A meeting of the Jews in London has been called to re- 
monstrate against the proceedings of the autocrat, and at this as- 
sembly the following curious debate took place :— 

“The Chairman having briefly explained the necessity mpenen on every 
member of the house of Israel to lift up his voice against the oppressions 


threatened in the Russian Ukase, proposed that an address, which he had 
drawn up, should be read to the meeting. The address was then read, which, 


after mentioning the promulgation of the obnoxious edict, declared the deep 
concern felt by the London Jews at the direful calamities which the Ukase 
had occasioned to their Russian friends, especially to the helpless widows and 
helpless orphans who resided in the extensive dominions of the Emperor, and 
were exposed to the rigorous climate of Russia. It then deplored the exclusion 
of the religious functionaries, which deprived Jewish families of the comforts 
of religion ; and concluded with a declaration, that it became the solemn 
duty of the whole house of Israel to avert such persecutions, which prevented 
them uniting once more asa family, and offering their united devotions to the 
God of heaven and earth. | 
** On the motion that the address be on of being put, 
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«« Mr. Herrman (a German Jew) rose, and protested against the facts stated 


in the address. 

“A Jew.—We von’t hear no more of your nonsense, sare! (Laughter.) _ 

«Mr. Herrmaa, however, loudly insisted on being heard on any points he 
chose‘to speak to; and, in order to keep to some point, he asserted that no 
Jews were to be found in the interior of Russia ;' and that therefore it was alsurd to 


vote an address about people who were not in existence. Bite 

‘Mr. Cohen rose to dissent from certain statements contained in the ad- 
dress ; and was proceeding to express his reasons for doing so, when interrupted 
by the 

« Chairman, who inquired if Mr. Cohen had any amendment to propose ? 

« Mr. Cohen.—Yes, Sir, 1 object to the word ‘justice’ being substituted 


before ‘mercy.’—(A laugh.) 

«‘ Chairman.—Will you propose any written resolution? 

« Mr. Cohen made several attempts to write a resolution, proposing an ad- 
journment, but he made so many blunders in framing his amendment, that 
the gravity of the meeting was overset. Atlength the gentleman who silenced 
the eloquence of a preceding speaker, rose, and moved that Mr. Cohen should 
not again address the meeting. The motion was seconded, and carried witha 


loud shout. 
«The Chairman.—Mr. Cohen, you are not to speak any more this evening.— 


(Loud laughter.) 
“ The oratory of the meeting haying been checked by the above resolutions, 
something like decorum was established ; and the address was read, para- 


graph by paragraph, and ultimately approved of."—Sun. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Cohen as a Jew took the alarm at 
the preference of justice to mercy. Justice is a quality very antago- 
nist to the enjoyments of Judaism. It is shockingly il/iberal to say it, 
but nevertheless it is religiously true, that from the beginning of 
things down to the present time, the Jews have been less scrupulous 
about the acquisition of property than any other description of people 
under the sun, the gypsies perhaps alone excepted. Their dispersion 
over the world had doubtless for its object the general instruction of 
mankind in the refinements of commerce, coarsely called cheating. 

The Jews make use of a whimsical kind of argument in their 
remonstrance with the Emperor of Russia. They say, if we have 
always been such a wicked, ungodly set with religious instruction, 
what shall we be if you deprive us of our priests ? 





— “Tue Riva Eprrors.—The Bolton Express relates an odd 
circumstance which had just occurred in that neighbourhood. The 
editor of a provincial paper returning home late at night, found the 
body of agpan hanging to a lamp-post, quite dead. As the circum- 
stance luckily occurred on the eve of publication, he rejoiced at finding 
a subject for a bit of exclusive ‘ local’ news; but was puzzled how 
to evade the vigilance of a contemporary journalist. At length he hit 
upon a happy expedient—he cut the corpse down, shouldered him to 
the office, and there kept the body until the interesting paragraph ap- 
peared. But now came the serious part of the tale: the event, of 
course, attracted official notice, and suspicion fell so strongly on the 
unfortunate editor, that he was placed in durance vile until a jury had 
thoroughly investigated the affair; and his innocence was considered 


doubtful until the remnant of th } 
pie peso nt of the cord fixed to the lamp-post con- 
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We do not see that his innocence is at all established—it is quite 
clear to us that the editor strangled the man in order to make a para- 
graph of him. With all the realms of invention open to an editor, it 
may seem odd that he should prefer assassjnation to fable; but a man 
of a nice sense of honour doubtless holds murder far more respectable 
and gentlemanlike than lying. It is notorious to all St. Giles’s, that 
sausage-makers use nothing but fat children and punchy terriers for 
forced meat, and it is not easy to see why newspaper proprietors do 
not in like manner kill their own mutton, or in other words make their 
own murders. The proprietor of the M.C. declares that there 
was neyer so good a thing in his paper as the murder of Mr. Weare, 
and why should not some Thurtells be put on the establishments of 
the journals for the gratification of the public? As nothing sells so 
well as murders, why are they left to chance ?—why are they not regu- 
larly provided by the purveyors for the entertainment of the com- 


munity ? 





— The mechanist of the steam-coaches bears the portentous name 
of Burstall. His partner’s name is Hill. Thus the firm suggests the 
chief objections to the use of their carriages, for people are prone to 
apprehend that in spite of all precautions they will burst all, or that 
if they do not they will never get up hill. 





— The account of the barbarous outrages committed by some soldiers 
of the 2d Life Guards at Windsor, is given in the Morning Post, under 
the head of “ Mitrrary Irrecurariries!” ‘This indulgent descrip- 
tion, so characteristic of the courtly Post, reminds us of a refinement 
arising from a similar feeling. A little boy having spat in a visitor’s 
face, the parent reproved his guest for discovering some dissatisfaction, 
observing, that he should not take amiss “ the exuberance of gaiety.” 





23d. The irrational practice of duelling is bad enough in all coun- 
tries ; but in the United States of America, where the stupidest false 
ideas of honour and courage prevail, it is to the last degree odious 
and barbarous. The last American journals bring accounts of the 
fall of Mr. W. G. Graham in a duel, arising from some trifling dis- 
pute over a card-table. The night before he went out, this gentle- 
man addressed a letter to a friend, which we now quote :— 

‘* Eleven o'clock. 

“ Dear Sir—What may be the result of the unhappy rencontre 
which is to take place in the morning between Mr. Barton and myself, 
cannot of course be predicted by me. In the supposition that it will 
be fatal, I bid you farewell, in the only language that is now left to 
me. Iam perfectly indifferent as to myself, but I trust most earn- 
estly that Mr. Barton (towards whom I have not the faintest enmity 
of any kind) may escape. I admit that I am in the wrong—that 
by giving him a blow, I have forced him into the condition of a 


challenger ; and that by not doing what he has, he would have 


blasted his character as a gentleman for ever. In common justice, I 

am bound thus to absolve him from all suspicion of unbecoming con- 

duct respecting the challenge. - ye provocation, though slight, was 
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still a provocation which I could not overlook. It is out of the 
question for me to explain, retract, or apologize. I will not hear of 
any settlement short of some abject and craven submission from 


him. 
“ Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells very complacently on 


his own skill as a marksman; on his experience as a duellist ; and on 
his accuracy as a person of ton, I pretend to none of these, and 
therefore must oppose the most inflexible obstinacy. After he is 
perfectly satisfied, 1 may perhaps apologize—that Is, IN case I am 
fatally wounded. It is needless for me to say, I heartily detest and 
despise this absurd mode of settling disputes, and salving the wounds 
of honour, But what can a poor devil do, except bow to the supre- 


macy of custom? ----- - God bless you. ' 
“« W. G. Granam.’ 


In civilized Europe we do hope, nay believe, that no gentleman 
would have quietly permitted a friend to go out who had made this 
confession of error, and declared at the same time this obstinate pur- 
pose of following it up to the act of blood. The party avows that he 
was wrong, and yet contemplates aiming at the life of his aggrieved 
adversary ;—this is apparent from the circumstance of his only wish- 
ing the escape of his antagonist, which he might in his own mind 
and purpose have assured. Many men, acting up to their notions of 
honour, have gone out when confessing themselves in the wrong to 
their intimates, but with a declaration that they would receive their 
opponent's fire, throw away their own, and than make the amende, 
which, if offered before, might be attributed to a wrong motive. 

‘The New York Evening Post, to which journal it seems Mr. Graham 
was attached in an editorial capacity, gives a sketch of his life, the 
curious falsehood of which, in the leading particulars, must be well 
known to hundreds in this country. It is a good example of the 
manner in which biography is written, and of the credit due to these 
memoirs sacred to mendacity. We recognize truth only in the 
description of Mr. Graham’s talents. 








ELIZABETH EVANSHAW, 


Elizabeth Evanshaw, the Sequel of ‘‘ Truth,” a Novel, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. 
Hunt and Clarke. 


Ir we have hitherto abstained from noticing the novel of “ Truth” 
and its “ Sequel,” it certainly has not been because we do not respect the 
author's talents, or consider him less entitled than others to a candid 
examination of his claims to public attention. The experiment which 
this writer has tried is a dangerous one, and we have had no wish 
to share his risk: his object has been to trace how far religion and 
morals are connected, and we are too well acquainted with the sensi- 
tiveness-of the English public on religious topics to encounter a chance 
of being confounded with those who do not sufficiently appreciate 
the blessings of the Christian revelation. We do not allege that such 
is the character of our author, far from it—but we know that the 
course he has taken will subject him to the charge from others. He 
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discusses, in short, dangerous questions; and though we declare that 
we never saw in any publication, manifestations of a more pious, 
humble, and conscientious spirit, still we will not mingle ourselves up 
with his cause. But besides theological disquisition, and the exemplifi- 
cation of his doctrines, the author necessarily in the conduct of his 
story goes into sketches of life, and manners, and character, discon- 
nected with the more serious part of his task. The graphic skill of 
this writer in his pictures of the modes of thinking and acting of the 
middle classes in their social relations, his intimate knowledge of all the 
lanes and alleys through which a hypocritical conscience winds about 
to avoid the light, or of the broad and impudent front which bigotry 
and intolerance set against freedom of opinion, the strongly marked indi- 
cations of his close observation and great experience of the working of 
human motives, altogether put him on that high level that demands 
attention, and will make his work conspicuous in spite ef accidental 
blemishes, or an unfavourable connexion with other subjects: they at 
least induce us to look at his novels in a more worldly point, without 
any reference to his dogmas, but solely in their character of moral 
satires. In our notice of the “ Sequel,” (for “ Truth ” itself has not been 
a long time before the world,) we shall simply confine ourselves to that 
which is of a general description, and which might find a place in the 
writings of any skilful painter of manners, from Fielding to Miss Edge- 
worth. Perhaps the “ Sequel” is not marked by so many, or such 
striking examples of these qualities as in the prior part; but we be- 
lieve there is plenty in it to contribute to the entertainment of our 
readers. 

In the novel of “ Truth,” the birth, education, and fortunes of Eliza- 
beth Evanshaw are narrated. It embraces the death of her father, a 
Highland gentleman of extensive property, the manner in which his 
daughter was robbed of her inheritance, the persecution which she 
sustained from her mother and her relatives, and the sufferings which 
the intolerance of mankind inflicted upon her. The heroine being 
ultimately induced to take the situation of a governess with a family 
going to Madeira, the novel abruptly closes with a paragraph from a 
newspaper, announcing the wreck of the ship in which she sailed, and 
the loss of both passengers and crew. This report was inaccurate in 
its details ; for the opening of the“ Sequel” introduces us to a Captain 
Seaforth, lately arrived in a town in the south-west of Scotland, in- 
quiring for the residence of a Mrs. Munro. This lady turns out to be 
the identical Elizabeth Evanshaw, who has been preserved from ship- 
wreck by the author for the purpose of exemplifying the miseries of 
being married to a shallow and narrow-minded husband, with low 
connexions. ‘The author has doubtless other purposes; but we take 
this to be the most obvious one. 

Before however we are informed of the manner of her ye from 
the foundering vessel, her social position at the seat of her husband, in 
the immediate vicinity of the tewn, is fully explained. She appears to 
be somewhat neglected by her spouse, to be occupied in the education’of 
her children, and to have retreated into complete retirement from;the 
bigoted prejudices and hypocritical censures of her neighbours, who 
glow with a peculiar theological hatred, and who, having learned some 


unconnected and exaggerated points of her history, bestow the full 
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benefit of it ipon her character. Captain Seaforth, the grandson of 
a lady of whom we hear much in “ Truth,” has sought the abode of 
Mrs. Munto, in the hope of being able to place under her protection a 
little niece, the daugliter of his sister and a Mr. Blamire, a shatter- 
brained speculator, who, having failed in numberless half-digested 
schemes in England, has been compelled to retreat to Jamaica, with 
a gratid invention for facilitating the pressing of sugar-canes. Captain 
Seaforth arrives just in time to save the little girl from sinking into 
the scullion’s assistant at the boarding-school at which the inventor 
lind left her, without providing funds for the discharge of her ex- 
perices. Mr. Blaniire had taken more care of his sons, and we will 
stp) to transcribe the method which he adopted to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the genius of the eldest : 


« Mr. Blamire had intended that his eldest son should be the first linguist 
in Britain, and that the second should have no rival as a mathematician. The 
elder, stimulated for some time by having his vanity worked upon, went on 
cheerfully, and even successfully, from the age of six to seven ; but by de- 
grees he became indifferent ; indifference was succeeded by disgust ; an Mr. 
Blamire, bearing in mind the benefit which Dr Johnson says he derived from 
plentiful castigation, determined to rouse the torpid faculties of his son in the 
same way. But he forgot two essentials which Dr. Johnson had, and his son 
wanted ; the first, a rooted bodily incapacity for boyish sports, so that of 
course his spirit was not subdued by the most cruel of all deprivations, a de- 
privation which to a child is like want of water toa plant; the other, a 
genius which, though it might require now and then to be roused, ‘ could 
stize a Science ata grasp.’ It was one of Mr. Blamire’s many theories, that 
‘education was everything.’ He allowed no deviation from this axiom, ex- 
cept in cases of obvious idiocy; and in many of these he was quite satisfied 
that a little pains on the part of parents might have averted the evil. His 
son, naturally gentle, sunk under the exertions required of him; became 
hectic, but was kept at his tasks: for ‘ time lost is not to be redeemed, and 
the ductility of the yet tender memory must not be suffered to pass away 
unessayed.” His mother, in spite of her usual blind devotion to her hus- 
band, implored him with tears to let the child die in peace. He assured her 
she was mistaken, and that the boy merely required ‘ a little moral excita- 
tion ;’ therefore he would for the present change his studies, ‘ though it wis 
a monstrous pity ever to lose sight of the grand fundamentals in edticatiot.’ 
He immediately purchased thirty or forty volumes of tales, &c. &c.; the 
unhappy boy sickened at the sight, turned over a few pages, tried to smile ; 
but even the wish to please could rot force an affectation of taste. A few 
weeks after this fresh ‘ moral excitation,’ exhausted nature gave up the 
struggle, and the little victim breathed his last in the arms of his mother.— 
Vol. ii. pp. 834—86. 


On no point is the author more anxious than in enlarging tlie ideas 
of his readers in matters of education, and to no subject has he 
attended with more judgment and discrimination. The restoration 
of the tone of mind in this little girl, and the gradual change from 
a heart-broken ignorance to a cheerful and independent docility, 
afford an example, along with Mrs. Munro’s own children, of the 
writer’s notions. Of the delicacy of his observation on this head 
we shall adduce a specimen. Mrs. Munro’s children were familiar 
with the practice of reading aloud, and went through the exercise 
with the indifference of habit. The stranger looked at the books 
placed before her, blushed, sighed, and laid them aside. We shall 
see how this diffithlty is treated, and the remarks which it elicits, 
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« Rosanna, who in respect to age, stood precisely between Caroline and 
Margaret, was at first shy of both, and apparently indifferent about every- 
thing. She pioneer neither in their amusements nor in their employ- 
ments, but generally looked on, as a creature that was either afraid of, or 
repugnant to, those around her. Mrs. Munro recollected her own feelings 
and situation when somewhat younger than Rosanna, and resolved to let the 
child develope her own character in her own way. Had Mrs. Munro been 
brought up by her mother, instead of her father, it is probable she would have 
thought it her duty to drag the child forth as we have seen a painstaking fish- 
wife carefully extract a boiled wilk. But as Rosanna was alive, Mrs. Munro 
felt assured that if her character really had anything in it, time and freedom 
would be sure to bring it forth ; and if not, labour would only be thrown away. 
No doubt she thus robbed herself of the éclat which attends mind makers, but 
she resorted to the opinion of Socrates in reference to his mother. At the 
hours of reading, a bible, and other books, such as the rest used, were laid 
before Rosanna; she opened one after another, blushed deeply, laid them 
aside, and sighed. Mrs. Munro thought that to take no notice of her on such 
occasions might have the appearance of neglect; yet she knew that to force 
or even press compliance might be attended with much pain, and besides, 
perhaps, superinduce that species of disobedience which is perpetually ascribed 
to obstinacy, but which, in fact, springs from some of the finest feelitigs in 
man, woman, or child. She therefore told her the reasonable truth. 

« * You are shy of reading amongst strangers, and 1 don’t wonder at it; in- 
deed [ should wonder far more ifyou were not. It is quite natural; and I 
would much rather see a diffidence of that sort, than a brisk forwardness. 
You will get used to us; and whenever you feel inclined to do like the rest, 
we shall all be happy. 

** Rosanna raised her eyesto Mrs. Munro’s face, took up her bible, opened 
it, blushed to her fingers’ ends, and shut it again. Mrs. Munro smniled, and 
with difficulty restrained herself from embracing the child; but she was as 
averse to what is called ‘ cultivating sensibility,’ as to repressing, or in the 
slightest degree, wounding it. She remembered her father, and sighed in turn. 
She did not even instruct the children ‘to draw her out’ by degrees, for she 
was sure thata few days must put a period to this shyness, atid she would as 
little have done violence to the child’s feelings, as she would have torn a bird 
from its shell, upon the plea that ‘nature wanted assistance.’ ‘If,’ thought 
she, ‘ Rosanna’s reserve proceeds from deep feeling, it would be worse than 
sacrilege to disturb.it; if from inert stupidity, it is of little consequence what 
she does; and she is sure at last, in tha! case, to break forth like a clown.’ 

«In the whole course of Mrs. Munro’s life, nothing surprised her so much 
as the manner in which children are treated in regard to their best feelings ; 
those very feelings which ought to be the guarantee of their future purity. 
From the time a child can move its hand with anything like volition, from the 
moment it can utter a sound which has in it anything like articulation, the 
blushing innocent must be compelled to surmount its native delicacy for the 

urpose of making signs and uttering sounds, the use of which would render 
it ridiculous in after ite. ‘Kiss your hand; cry fa, there’s a dear}? or if it 
prove refractory, the well-trained servant, and the properly firm parents, keep 
the unhappy victim in durance until it perform a ceremony which in a year 
of two must be laid aside. 

It is impossible for an adult, who has not made ger infancy a study, to 
guess at the niisery inflicted on it by these exactions ; arid woul ely only 
open their eyes, and see that they are making apes of their children, they 


would throw aside this unworthy tyranny, and leave the poor thitigs to the 
dictates of nature and the influence of society, which will effect all that is 


necessary iti respect to artificial mantiers.”—Vol. i. pp. 49—52. ido’ 

It has been observed that the peculiarities of opinion in Mrs. Muito, 
her beauty and her superiority above tl inary cattle of a conntry 
town, made her a fruitful source of scandal, The author is peculiarly 
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happy in his quiet sketches of common life: in supporting a dialogue 
which displays the leading principles aud prejudices of very ordinary 
sons, and which are worth displaying, simply because they are fea- 
tures of a class, he is only inferior to Miss Austin, the truest painter 
of every day persons and things that perhaps ever existed. _ OF this 
quality, in the author of “ Truth,” we quote the following specimen, not 
because it is the best, but as it is not indifferent, and helps us on with 
the story. It shews tothe life the kind of sensation made in a small 
town by the arrival of a new resident, the whole of whose history is 


not thoroughly well known. 
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‘ Captain Seaforth’s arrival and final settlement at Preston had occasioned 
many conjectures as to who and what he was; for although no mystery was 
affected, yet abundance was created in the town gossips. One said he was 
a brother of Mrs. Munro; another, a nephew; and not a few a former 
lover ; but on one point all were agreed, viz. that whatever he or she should 
say to the contrary, he was the father of Rosanna, who must either be illegi- 
timate, or the child of a divorced wife. Indeed, many recollected a trial for’ 
crim. con. respecting a north country naval officer ; and there could not be 
a doubt that this was the identical person, who had in all likelihood changed 
his name. But, above all things, it was pitiable that he should trust his 
child to the care of a woman like Mrs. Munro, whose ideas were all out of 
the common run, and whose principles were more than suspected to be of 
the very worst kind. But then it was recollected that sailors had neither 
sense nor experience ; that beyond a ship they scarcely knew right from 
wrong, not even the value of man’s true god—money. They rhaps knew 
a one-pound note from a guinea, or a sixpence from a shilling ; but there was 
not upon record an instance of their expending either the one or the other 
like a rational being. 

“« € Dear me,’ said Mrs. Dunlop, a plain old-fashioned candid woman, who 
was by on one ef these occasions, ‘ that’s very odd. I was yence acquainted 
wee a navy captain, and he never passed a piece of rope without looking at 
the end of it for what he ca’d the king’s worset. I was at that time on a 
visit at Portsmouth, and I assure ye, if ye had heard him talk about king’s 
stores, and seen how sharp he was for his master’s interest, ye wadna think 
them sae saft.’ 

““* That's just of a piece,’ said a Mr. Ramsay; ‘ just of a piece. They 
make a kind of a god o' the king; and as to the sort o’thing ye speak of, its 
what is ca’d instinel.. But what d’ye mean bee worset in a rope? 

‘* «It's a thread that’s put into a’ the king’s ropes ; and I’ve heard Captain 
Honyman say that many a man that thread had hanged. It’s a terrible 
crime embezzling the king’s stores.’ 

«No doubt,’ said Mr. Ramsay ; “it’s worse than sm ling, because 
honest men’s obliged to smuggle, and we a’ pay, and pay i for what ye 
are pleased to ca’ the king’s stores.’ 

** And what for no pay for what protecks us? I wad like to ken where 
your tobacco wad ha’ been many a good time, but for these instinctive sailors 
that ye talk of.’ 

** You may hold them up as you please,’ said Mrs. Cayman, mother to 
the minister of Preston; ‘ but I am sure I should know something about 
them; 1 had an uncle that sailed round the world with lord Anson, and it’s 
not to be told the money he made; but what then? If he had no use for 
it, a threw it away like chucky stanes. He didna leave a farthing to my 
mother. 

*« It is well known,’ said Mr. Ramsay, ‘ that in all the important concerns 
of this life they are mere idiots. I’m sure, when I was in the tobacco line, I 
have heard stories that wad gar ye’er hair stand an end ;—and what say 
ye tothe bairn’s sowl, Mrs. Dunlop? ell admit, I hope, that if she’s put 
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under the care of that woman, that a broken pipe stapple’s not more surely 
and certainly thrown out.’ 

“ «T can say nothing as to that,’ replied Mrs. Dunlop: ‘ for I am not ac- 
quainted with the lady ; but if it be true that’s reported, certainly the child 
is in very great danger, and something should be done. The gentleman is 
most likely ignorant of her principles, for I am sure 1 never knew what ye 
might ca’ an infidel among my acquaintances with the navy, ; indeed, I have 
heard them what you would think rather rough upon that subject, for 1 mind 
weel yence hearing a young thoughtless eidelipeaaih tell how a Jew had been 
used on board his ship.’ 

«« And how might that be ?’ 

«*« He said they put a rope round his waist, and soused him into the sea ; 
and aye, as they y Rs him up, the sailor's hurraed, and cried, ‘ Take that, ye 
Christ-killing scoundrel! take that! mind what ye did at Jerusalem!’ And 
the puir auld body got out of their hands alive, and that was all.’ 

““* Weel, I must say there was some Christianity in that. I think, Mrs. 
Cayman, your niece, Mrs. Vengeur, should set her face to this business, for 
this lad may be ignorant of the principles of Mrs. Munro; for though he 
cam frae her part o’ the country, as i hear, he behooved to gang to the 
sea twenty years since; for he’s a captain, and nobody’s made a captain 
under twenty years’ service; so that as he appears to be about thirty, 
he’ll hae gane to sea at ten, and he may be ignorant of this woman's 
wicked principles.’ 

“** Ye’re misinformed as to that,’ said Mrs. Dunlop; ‘ they maun serve 
six years as a midshipman, but they can be a lieutenant soon after ; and 
if they have interest, a captain; and then post-captain very fast.’ 

*«* The more the shame, when ye consider what a precarious thing a 
~~ is; it wad take the experience of twice twenty years to manage 
such a concern.’ 

“«* They maun hae plenty instinct, it wad seem; for I really think it 
wad puzzle a black neb to find a flaw in our navy.’ 

““* Weel, weel, it’s needless to dispute that point—the bairn’s sowl is 
the main concern. Mrs. Cayman, I hope ye’'ll — to that worthy woman 


Mrs. Vengeur, and see what can be dune.’ ’’—Vol. i. pp. 54—59. 


This Mrs. Vengeur is a notable saint of that school which mixes up 
so much of the flesh in its worship, that it is difficult to believe that its 
members are not more amorous than devout, and that the love of God 
is not mixed up with feelings that would disgrace so pure an emotion. 
She is a principal agent in the author’s drama, and must be described. 
The pretensions which her age, talents, and fortune qualify her to set 
up, put her in the position of a rival and a persecutor of Mrs. Munro. 
Mrs. Vengeur (formerly Miss Lacerta) was a woman of a lively imagi- 
nation; had been captivated during the reign of reason with the cant 
of perfectibility and infidelity ; she soon however found that she was 
on a wrong tack for popularity, and quickly resolved to change her 
course, but the difficulty was how to slide from one faith to another. This 
is adroitly managed during some visits to friends judiciously selected, 
and a principal object in the adoption of sanctity effected in captivating 
Mr. Vengeur, a quiet and pious gentleman of fortune in the neighbour- 
hood. The history of this conquest is truly edifying :— 


“ Mr. Vengeur found himself at fault, and was now as far inferior to Miss 
Lacerta as she had formerly been to him. She had rather a handsome face ; 
and aided by a quick ear, and a sweet though somewhat artificial voice, she 


had made such in what is called English, that Mr. Vengeur was 
entirely smitten. she ry, ort such pretty anecdotes of converted 
Jews, converted Turks, and tions for all sorts of conversions, that 
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poor Mr. Vengeur was lost in spiritual wonder, and took himself severely to 
task, if perchance he dared to think of her as of aught earthly. However, 
this excessive sublimity did not suit her views, and she had ways of bringing 
him back to poor humanity. When she found that he was becoming too 
ethereal, she knew how to use ‘her pretty gray eyes ; how tojshade them so as 
to leave all to imagination, to fear, and to hope; and how to raise them 
enough to intimate that there were feelings in her breast which still proved 
her affinity to mother Eve. Then, with her eyes raised in sweet timidity, 
she would half open upon him the batteries of her really beautiful teeth, 
playing off at the same time a dimple of peculiar fascination. After having, 
with the skill of a patient angler, raised just tumult enough in the unsus- 
pecting heart of her victim, her eyelids were again dropped, and she became 
once more an unapproachable saint. But she had a still more substantial 
mode of varying the attack on his heart. She deplored the profanity of the 
press; and in pointing out the immorality of different authors, she had a 
pretty way of giving the outline, and sometimes the very pith and marrow of 
a love story.” —Vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 
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After her marriage she established herself as a general reformer, and 
was by no means unsuccessful in her fishing. Vengeur Park had its 
dinners for the better class; and its tea for a grade lower; and in 
temptations for the still inferior rank she was not deficient. She was 
not generous, but still for her favourite object she would give a little, 
and a poor starvitig wretch found it very easy to be of Mrs. Vengeur’s 
opinion; and although the reward was small, it was better than 
nothing. A notable instance of her ardent desire to save souls is 
largely developed in the work, and brings some of the chief persons of 
the story into contact. We can only afford to say of it that it turns 
upon the affection which a poor crazy ballad-monger bears to her 
basket, the work of her child, the last survivor of a large family that 
had been rapidly cut off. Mrs. Vengeur sees in this woman a hopeful 
subject for regeneration, and causes her baskets and ballads to be taken 
from her, and the woman herself to be sent to the house of correction, 
that she may there have the opportunity of “ bringing her soul to God.” 
The woman escapes, and beseeches the interference of Seaforth for 
the recovery of her basket: he employs Mrs. Munro to see Mrs. Ven- 
geur, and in the course of the conversation that lady assigns the fol- 
lowing reason for withholding the basket :— 


grasp of eternity. I considered myself as the chosen instrument whereby 

this 

up; indeed, I would have committed this Roper, idol to the flames, but I 
. m : 


e ita of link 
between herand heaven. And I shall now explain my. other rea on bs haa 
holding this offering, as she has made it, to th t i] One. i aia bo hap ae 
that she should E minate the tra: Evil One not 2 
people, many of whom are my peculié 
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pasket with such things as would have made her a safe guest wherever she 
went.”—Vol. i. pp. 92, 93. 


Mrs. Vengeur’s character will be now tolerably well understood. It 
may well be supposed that she was a dangerous enemy for one whose 
peace of mind depended in the least upon reputation, and whose 
opinions gave the slightest hold to calumny. In her operations against 
Mrs. Munro she had a tacit but most important assistant in that lady’s 
home—in her very husband. In order that his character and the 
nature of the influence he exerts upon her happiness be properly under- 
stood, we must go back with the author to her dspattiare from 
England, and her subsequent shipwreck. 

When the unhappy opinions which Elizabeth Evanshaw had imbibed, 
combined with the loss of her property, through the dishonesty of her 
mother, and the singular terms of a deed of conveyance, induced her to 
accept the situation of governess with a family going to Madeira, as we 
stated, there sailed in the same vessel aMr.Munro,a young man of elegant 
appearance and peculiarly handsome form. The vessel was wrecked, and 
by the assiduity and skill of the mate of the vessel, Munro and Miss 
Evanshaw were saved, by means of a launch, in which he contrived to 
navigate them to the Spanish shore. Being thus thrown together, a 
strong attachment sprang up on the part of the gentleman. Miss 
Evanshaw was an artist, and she admired the fine face and well-turned 
form of her lover; and though he showed otily negative qualities, and 
none of those virtues which it might be supposed Miss Evanshaw might 
look for in a husband, she yielded at length to his importunity, backed 
by those of her friends, who ascertained that Mr Munro had been left 
the heir of landed property to the amount of about fifteen hundred 
a-year, by a distant relative, who had adopted him out of a faiily 
in mean circumstances themselves, but related to him by blood. In 
this match there was evidently no love, but the young lady was a 
great reasoner, and had formed the opinion that love was by no means 
necessary to the happiness of the matrimonial connexion. It was not 
long before she found out that her husband was cold-hearted—that he 
was mean-souled—in short, a narrow-minded, unfeeling, and at the 
same time, as is ordinarily the case, a weak man. A life with a person 
of this kind, under any circumstances, could not be an enviable one ; 
and when circumstances permitted him to be worked upon by his 
vulgar mother against his “ fine lady-wife,” for her extravagance, as it 
was called, and by Mrs. Vengeur, for what was termed her infidelity, 
her horrid principles, &c. it was a truly wretched one. A man of the 
character descriled, is one ttiuch more easily managed than esteemed ; 
but his wife was no manager, but a great lover of excellence, and deter- 
mined to be strictly right herself ; the consequences were evident, her 
husband went elsewhere to be governed, and became a tyrant at home: 
his wife justified herself, pined in secret, wrote long letters of expla- 
nation, and only wearied a man by argument who ought to have been 
influenced by an exertion of will. It is this life which is developed 
with the truth and minuteness of Richardson, and with a quiet humour 
peculiarly the atithor’s own, in the course of these volumes. 

_ The extracts we shall make imust be viewed in the connexion with this 
slight outline, It will however be sufficient to render intelligible the 
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following dialogue between Mr. Munro and his mother, a stirring 
notable widow of a Scotch farmer :— 


« «| wad be sorry, Henry,’ said his mother, ‘ to set a man against his wife, 
and what | am going to say is for the advantage of baith you and her. Ye are 
baith young, Henry; and she's very young; and onybody may see that she 
has been brought up quite the leddy ; and, as I take it, a fine leddy is a 
person no very fit for ilka day wark.’ ; ! 

«© Work, my dear mother! She can have no occasion, with my income 
and establishment, to work.’ 

«« € Dear man, I dinna mean that she should wash at the tub, though as 
gude has dooned ; your sisters—that’s at their place—always took their turn 
at the tub; and certainly, if she let her bits o’ flirds o’ muslins and laces in 
amang common servants’ hands, she'll soon no hae a tag or a rag o' them 
thegither.’ 

« « Her own maid—— 

« *« Her own fiddlestick! What’s she gawn to doo wi a maid? I'll tell 
you what it is, Henry: ye’ve been a wie ower fine brought up ye’ersel. In the 
first place ye cam the last, and in a manner like yen born out o' due season: 
for before your birth it had pleased the Lord to remove the rest. No doubt 
I laid this up in my mind; and, as I have often pointed out, there's a Provi- 
dence in everytbing. I behooved to think that ye was left, or rather that ye 
cam, for some special end. And so it should seem ; for whun we little ex- 
pected it, ye’er father’s far away coosin, that thought he got the compliment 
o’ your name—though, to tell ye the truth, ye wus cad for a friend o’ my 
ain ;—but Munroo’ Preston Vale being left childless soo after, we pat our fit 
on the tother name father, and he never doubted that ye was named for him. 
It answered uncommon weel, for his last son died joust whun ye wus a year 
auld, and he had been the fourt (a tempting o’ Providence, no doubt) that 
had been ca’d for the vain body ; and so, the first time he cam to the house— 
I was no doubt much affecked wie his loss ; for his wife luckily—I mean un- 
fortunately—had died o’ the last Henry: they were a consumptive family ; 
her father was a paper lord, and his wife was yen o' twal that a’ went in 
consumption——and so I was very much affecked ; and after awhile I gaed, 
for he hadna been at Battins Brae for a lang time, owing to the distress in 
the family ——.’ 

** « Which family ?’ 

*** Ou! his to be sure: no doubt ours had been in distress tou; for ye’er 
father, honest man : 

“«* Dear mother,’ said the patient Henry, ‘ finish one thing before you 
begin another, and be a little more precise: I thought it was our family that 
had been in distress. You said ——’ 

““* T said! Ye manna schoul me, Henry; am thinkin it will tak baith 
your head and ye'’er bonny wife’s to mak yen like mine ;—but, as I was 
observing, he cam in to see us, for no doubt we had ridden ower and paid 
him a visit of consolation ; and after he had sutten a bit, I gaed out and talt 
the lass to bring you in. But ye'll observe, Henry, I had a fickle card to 
play, and your father, honest man, always relied on my prudence and fore- 
cast ; and so, whun he came in, I said, says I, ‘ Lass, ye had better tak him 
away ;' and ye’er father, honest man, said, ‘ What for?’ And I said, ina 
kind o' low voice, ‘ His name, ye ken, it will maybe affeck ye'’er coosen.’ 
And he looked up, and said, ‘ What for?’ And I behooved to hesitate; 
and he said, ‘ Let me see the child—what’s his name?’ And the lass 
curtshied, as I had schouled her, for he has a proud body ——’ 

** € Vain, mother.’ 

‘«* And the lass curtshied, and said, ‘ He’s ca’d for y ; sir.” I'll never 
forget hoo he was affecked ; and it was a singular di tion o’ Providence 
that ye resembled his family far mair than ours—no but ours was as weel 
faured as his, but they were very different ; for they were a’ blackie viced, and 
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his wus a’ joust like you. Thinks I, the day’s mine. He took ye on his knee, 
and he parted ye’er bonny curled hair, and he kissed ye’er fair brent broo, and 
the tears rapped down his cheeks—and he wus a bonny man. I wus affecked 
in troth ; and ye looked up in his face, and after awhile, ye cried too ; and he 
looked upon that as sympathy, and he clasped ye to his breast ; and from that 
moment he adopted ye for his ain, and naething wad serve but the lass and 
you should gang ower and tak up ye’er abode at Preston Vale. I must say I 
didna joust like that, for she was a gallant quean; and so I made a sham 
that she couldna be wanted at our washins, and I sent a kind o’ cruet body ; 
and I leave you to judge if I wasna right, for he left her thirty pund a year, 
and he might ha’ married the tother for onything I ken. Weel; but owing 
to this, and our being deprived of the rest o’ our family, ye was a pet at baith 
places; whun ye staid at Preston Vale, ye was an eedol ; and whun ye cam 
on a visit to the Braes, it was wha to court the young laird ; and no doubt ye 
wus aye a pleasant gude-natured bairn, youth and man: but still ye wus 
brought up wie rather high notions. But, Henry, ye wad do weel to mind, 
that ‘ riches tak to themsel wings and flee awa ;* and ; 

««« Fly! mother ; they are not seeking refuge. To flee means «—m-—’ 

«« « Stuffand nonsense ; they'll seek refuge sure aneuch, or am sair mista’en ; 
and that will be in the chops at Preston! I'll tell ye what, Henry; ye 
maybe think that it will be impossible to wun through twal or fifteen hunder 
pund a year; and I must confess, it wad be a sair task to me; but pictures 
and pianos, and books !—Waes me !—and beauty, as ye cad!’ 

«* And do you not think Elizabeth a beauty ? ’ 

¢ I’m sayin nothing again that ; but what signifies that? Beauty’s only 
skin deep; and whare than? But this same beauty’s an expensive thing ; 
it mun be dressed: and whun it’s dressed, it must hae folk to look at it ; and 
the folk that come to look at it mun hae meat and drink; and that’s na a’.’ 
Here she paused, and looked thoughtful. 

** « What’s na a’?’ said her son. 

“ She sighed, twirled her thumbs, cast down her eyes, and gave again 
something between a sigh and a groan. 

** « Mother !’ 

“« « Henry, am neither a prophet nor a prophet’s man; but —— 

« ¢ But what? for God’s sake!’ 

“ «Whist, whist, Henry ; that comes o’ ye’er fine breedin. But tak my 
word for’t, Hénry, folk that like to be looked at, like to be courted at: and 
whun it a Oy she'll not be the first bonny leddy that’s played the loon.’g 

** « Mother !° 

** « Weel, weel, Henry, I ken thae things sound sour to new-married lugs ; 
but tak my advice, and keep the bridle in ye’er ain hands; and boon a’, dinna 
encourage men about ye. — 

““*T am sure, mother, there never was a more modest manner than 
Elizabeth’s.’ , 

“© Ohaye! There’s an auld proverb about a still sow that licks up a’ the 
draff. And I dinna like ye’er young women that converses wie men joust as 
if they were yen o’ themsels—it disna look weel.’ ”—Vol ii. pp. 353—359. 


This conversation is followed by a few lines descriptive of Mr. Mun- 
ros’ character ; they appear to us to be founded on a minute know- 


ledge of human nature. 


_ ‘Mr. Munro was not of a temperament to be disturbed by the agonies of 
' jealousy, but he was capable of what is very delightful to little minds, the 
excitation of mistrust. To conjecture a little, suspect a little, and watch a 
good deal, were exactly suited to the depth of Mr. Munro’s passions. Al- 
though education and better society had enabled him to see that his mother’s 
colloquial powers, or rather the dress in which her conversation was clothed, 
admitted of improvement, yet he believed that from her judgment there was 
no appeal. Even left to himself, Mr. Munro would, in afew weeks, have 
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become sufficiently cool; but thus pressed by the oracle of his boyhood and 
youth, it became a principle with him to be so. Poor Elizabeth was now 
converted into the lover. Her’s was nowa life of heart-beating solicitude. Alas! 
a woman need seldom be what is termed in love before marriage; she will 
soon find that the affection of a timid heart will bring in its train trouble and 
anxiety enough; while that which is in novels designated love, must either 
degenerate in self defence into utter indifference, or drive its victim into the 
madness of despair. Elizabeth had deep feeling; but she had also profound 
sense. She gave a few months to unceasing solicitude, watchful anxiety, and 
the study of her husband’s disposition. This study convinced her, as we have 
said before,that he had no kindly affections ; the man was like many men, a mere 
automaton, made of flesh and blood. What was to bedone? What could 
be done? Submit. To remonstrate upon want of affection would never 
produce it. ‘Contentment,’ thought she, ‘is within my reach ; and with 
that | must be satisfied. It is long since Addison prescuneee it to be the 
utmost reach of human happiness, and said that he who attained it, might 
be sure he had reached the acmé of mortal felicity.”—Vol. i. pp. 361—363. 


After anapplication to Mr. Munro for some arrangement for de- 
fraying domestic expences which had irritated him, he had left the 
house without observation, and neglected to return, first to dinner, 
and next during the evening. His new married wife, stung with the indig- 
nity, at one time and at another agitated with alarm, having no friend 
now to consult, and really knowing nothing of her husband or his ac- 
quaintance, resorted to the cottage of the principal person employed in 
managing his farm, a confidential kind of bailiff, who took his turn, with 
others, in ruling his master, anda stern, tyrannical and bigoted person, 
but withal a man of some sense and observation. It is the scene in 
his abode which pleased us by its close imitation of nature, that we 
now propose to extract. We are deceived if the interior of Mark Sin- 
clair’s cottage might not hang up a pendant to some of our best 
cabinet pieces in the same style. 

‘While indulging in a few sad retrospections upon her beloved father, and 
exchanging a fluttered for a state of softened tenderness, she observed the 
peaceful-looking inmates of the cottage. The master of the house was sitting 
with his back to her in a wooden arm-chair; opposite to him was a middle- 
aged pale female, whose blue eyes and benignant countenance formed a strik- 
ing contrast to Elizabeth’s recollection of Mark. <A semi-circle was formed 
between the heads of the family by five or six lads and lasses, from the several 
ages of fifteen to twenty-five. ‘ That is, indeed,’ thought she, ‘ the happiest 
state of human existence ; and yet how does that idea aceord with the ill-con- 
cealed envy and (low as the object is) ambition displayed this morning? And 
is there not too subdued look in that female face? Yes, it must be so; God 
can be neither partial nor unjust: happiness and misery are nicely diffused.’ 
Mark made a sign to his wife; she rose and handed down one large, and 
several small books; he essayed the fire-light with the largest volume in his 
hand, seemed to find it deficient, made another sign, and the elderly female 
immediately placed a lamp upon a small table whieh stood outside the semi- 
circle. Elizabeth knew these signs, and saw that she must not delay; for 
she thought it likely that Mark would not be very brief in his vespers. She 
hastened to raise the latch ; and, as we have often observed on such oceasions, 
the interruption, even to the eldest, seemed no way unwelcome. Mark’s 
face unbent many degrees, and ‘ Ae, ma’am’ was uttered in a tone very differ- 
ent from his morning’s greeting. 

‘* «This is the leddy, Meg ;—set a seat, Nance.’ 

‘There was, however, neither haste nor trepidation either in the annunciation 
orthe mandate ; for Mark was what might well be termed an aristocratic Whig, 
aud his family, brought up with the same notions, did not think the man or 
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woman born who could confer an honour. Mrs. Munroe, on the other hand, 
might be termed a Whig aristocrate ; thatis, she had the feelings, or attri- 
buted feelings, of the former, and the principles of the latter. She did not 
think that any human being should be humble towards another, and nothing 
filled her heart with more satisfaction than an air of independence in those 
who are but too apt to fawn and crawl—ay, while they curse you in their 
hearts. Yet, as we have hinted before, no one sooner shrunk from familiarity 
or disrespect. Had her mind been in a frame to observe it, she would have 
been pleased with the slow, Spanish-like manner in which the whole was 
done. One of Mark’s maxims to his family was, ‘Behave properly to your 
superiors, as they are ca’ed, that they may Suds properly to you; for as lang 
as ye can work for yeer bread, ye are joust as saps ta as them; and whun 
ye canna—gude sooth !’ 

“ Elizabeth’s heart again beat, as she looked around her and considered 
what she was to say. ‘ Did she come to complain of her husband? That 
was out of the question. Didshe come to ask where he was? Then she was 
a stranger to him.’ While musing for an instant on this subject she fixed her 
eyes on Margaret’s face; and she imagined that in its fine oval lineaments 
x saw a likeness.to her tutor’s benevolent countenance. The expression 
there might be, and probably was, from the similarity of their dispositions ; 
but likeness there could be none; for his face had all the hardness of de- 
formity, and her’s all the softness which in a female generally accompanies 
a well-made person. Still the mere fancy was, at that moment, affecting, and 
she burst into tears. The members of the family looked at each other, as 
Mrs. Munro covered her face and sobbed almost audibly. She felt in an in- 
stant the folly and weakness of such an exhibition. ‘I did not,’ thought she, 
‘come here to excite pity—heaven forbid! But to look on that mild face at 
this moment of desertion—to know what he whom it calls so forcibly to my 
recollection would feel—and to remember who it was that first gave me to 
his care!’ These recollections were ill calculated to dry her tears; but she 
made the necessary effort, and succeeded. 

“** Tam ashamed,’ said she, ‘ of my weakness; but your wife puts me so 
much in mind of a very dear friend of mine, that I was overcome in an unu- 
sual manner.’ ' 

“* Na,’ said Mark, ‘ ye need na ca’ed a weakness ; it’s what we all agree 
in allowing to your sex: as somebody says, ‘it’s yeer arms; and as that 
awthor entitled ‘ Incipient Causes of the French Revolution,’ says—‘ We 
might pity the tears of even the French queen.’ 

“ * Or those of our own Mary,’ said Elizabeth. 

“ «Oh! the slandrous hizzy! Na, na, I could na pity her on no score 
whatever.’ 

“Mrs. Munro looked up in his face; the fire (as she fancied) threw a 
horrid gleam over it; and at that moment she could have supposed him an 
agent in the fiercest scene of that‘revolution which blazed to die away in very 

oss. ‘ Surely,’ thought she, ‘ black eyes were created for my bane: my 
mother’s, beautiful as they were, only scowled on me; Penfold’s—their ten- 
derness was horrid; my uncle’s, cold and stern ; Skipton’s, always exploring ; 
that dreadful Kilpatrick’s express I know not what, but they are always bent 
on me. Eyen Bell Crawford’s—fool that I am! what can they be to me?’ 
The expression of Mark’s keen and—to her—hateful black eyes, was at that 
moment softened, and she was struck with a real or imaginary likeness to the 
said Bell Crawford. Glad to escape for a little from the de ii of her 
visit, and perhaps curious too, she immediately said, ‘Is Bell Crawford a 
niece of yours ?’ 

a, t! the bold impudent quean that cam at Whussunday? No a 
wT beg pardo in mind of hers. 

we your n; es put me in min , 

we Ae Bren said Margaret * ha as tae t, for a’ body’s in love 
tole Be ees. fre bere as muckle about onybody ; especially her 
een and her teeth. Tam cam in yesterday daft about her. 
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“Did he?’ said Mark. ‘I wadna rede him. I can tell him something 
that will make him sober in a minute. Look at her bonnet next sabbath, 
and ye'll see a pea-bloom ribbon.’ 

“Mrs. Munro had scarcely attended to Mark's scandal ; for she now felt 
ashamed of her cowardly delay, and said, ‘1 have come—I mean I am un- 
easy at Mr. Munro’s stay, especially as he went away without saying that he 
would dine out ; and yesterday I heard a great deal about a bad ford in this 
neighbourhood ; I hope there is no risk.’ C4 

«“*No a grain: ye mean Stany furd? A Heeland shelty could ride it at 
present; but stop till Martinmas, and than ye may be feared ; for, though 
we're thirty miles from the sea, when Arna’s in tap flood, horse and man that 
wad take Stany furd wad be at the river’s mouth in a couple of hours. Na, 
na; keep ye’ersel easy ; Mr. Munro’s joust awa to Battin's brae, and he'll 
stay a’ night.’ He looked at her kindly, and added, * It wad really be a 
pity if ye were to make ‘wig « uneasy about Mr. Munro ; for 

“ «+ For what?’ said she, eagerly. | 

“Nothing. But he’s been muckle used wie his ain folk; and-ye manna 
vex ye’ersel whun he’s away without saying onything about it ; for he’s a wie 
close, except joust wie his ain folk.’ ee ad 

“<« Ain folk!’ repeated Mrs. Munro. ‘A man’s wife is surely his ain 
folk.’ 

“« True, true; but use and wont, ye ken—Scotch law—use and wont; a ° 
man’s wife is but a new acquaintance, in a manner—‘ a person who comes 
in,’ as I yence heard a young fallow say; but mothers, and aunts, and 
coosins, ken a’ about what has been dune, and what is to be dune—under- 


stands a man’s ways, and so on.’ ”—Vol. ii. pp. 7—14. 


We have already heard of Mr. Cayman; the next quotation gives 
a sketch of this gentleman’s history, and a change that was worked 
in his principles by the arguments of his mother. 


** Mr. Cayman, to whom we have alluded as incumbent at Preston, was 
the son of a neighbouring clergyman who had been dead for some years ; and 
his mother, formerly a Miss Lacerta, the aunt of Mrs. Vengeur, was still in 
life. Mr. Cayman was a close contemporary of his cousin, Mrs. Vengeur, 
and like her had dabbled in the waters of perfectability ; but he had also 
drank deep of the streams of a better philosophy, both ancient and modern. 
At the age of twenty-one he was a republican and a sceptic; but he was 
bred to the church, and had a certain indecision of habits, contracted by 
living amongst women, the household being composed of his mother, and 
three or four maternal aunts, who were his seniors only by eight, ten, and 
twelve years. ‘These younger ladies had enjoyed the advantages of a more 
fashionable education than had fallen to the lot of Mrs. Cayman: that is, 
each of them had been one year at a boarding school, where they had learnt 
a little bad music, something denominating singing ; and between themselves 
and an untaught governess, had each pone: fe a pair of landscapes, besides 
divers curiosities in paste and paper. By these ladies their sister was reli- 
giously beloved and respected, as their senior in years and experience ; but 
she was looked upon as entirely of an exploded school, and scarcely ever 
recognised in matters of taste and refinement, though consulted in whatever 
concerned the vulgar affairs of life. 

“* Mrs. Cayman had listened with grief and unqualified disapprobation to 
pe bor mer eri between her son and his aunts, who were sometimes a little 
caught by the novelty of his ideas ; but being well schooled by their sister as 
to temporalities, they endeavoured to crush in the bud every opinion which 
ran counter to their own. 


‘* As all of these aunts had washed his face and combed his flaxen hair, 
taught him his prayers, and listened to his catechism, he had, in spite of 
himself, and in spite of their general ignorance, a deference and respect for 
them which he conld not shake off; and, besides, all their opinions ran 
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parallel with his own /irst principles and preconceived notions; so that, 
morally speaking, he was exactly in the situation of the Ancient Britons— 
yhilosophy threw him upon the wide ocean of doubt and uncertainty, and 
1is aunts drove him back to the old confines. However, the time arrived 
when he must decide. The incumbent of Preston was dying, and the gift 
was in the hands of their immediate patron. 

«« « Sandy,’ said his mother, ‘I understand Mr. Shanky is dying: I have 
written, at least your aunt Matty has written, to our cousin Mr. Clinksale, 
and he'll write to my lord’s doer, who will represent you to my lord, and I 
have no doubt of your getting the kirk.’ 

‘‘ This communication was like the report of a cannon to the devoted 
Sandy. Most gladly would he have dreamt out his existence in weighing the 
different theological theories which have vexed and puzzled mankind for five 
thousand years ; or reading poetry to his aunts, and accompanying them to 
snug tea-parties, where he argued with little opposition, except when his 
cousin, Miss Laterta, happened to differ from him. 

“* € Mother,’ said he, after a pause, in which he had suffered true sickness 
of heart, ‘ it will be extremely indelicate to use any interest while Mr. 
Shanky is alive.’ 

wt N onsense with your delicacy ! What new-fashioned word's that? In 
my young days we never heard of such a thing, but about bits o’ ministerial 
jokes, whun I’ve"heard yen say to anither, that’s no very decent afore the 
leddies ; but now I declare, delicate this, and delicate that, is never out of 
your mouths. What's indelicate about it? The man must dee; and if ye 
wunna, another wull.’ 

“* ¢ But really, mother, I have not made up my mind as to being a clergy- 
man: I have many scruples.’ 

“ * Have ye made up ye’er mind to starve then? Will ye’er French phi- 
eres Soe ye and an ye?’ 

“* No; neither am I a French philosopher: I despise their jargon, at 
least a great part of it; but I cannot, with a safe and clear conscience, sub- 
scribe at this time to the rules of the church.’ 

“* T'll tell ye what, Sandy: I’m nae philosopher; but for the last three 
years of my life, that is, since ye cam frae college, I’ve listened to as much 
nonsense as might justly of itself bring down the curses upon our country 
that fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah ; and what I make out is exactly this, 
that there’s no twa of ye’er philosophers that think the same way ; and what 
man of common sense wad tie himself down to sic stuff? ’ 

“ ¢ Mother, are you a Christian ? ’ 

ee Am I a Christian! What d’ye take me for? A heathen, man, and a 
publican ?’ 

«« « But you are not aware,’ said he, smiling, ‘ that you have just uttered 
=. very sentiment which is the ground-work of pure scepticism. The great 

ume ——’ 

“ ¢ Sandy, if ye compare me to that sinfu’ and sin-creating man, I'll cut ye 
aff wi’ a sixpence.’ ’ 

“‘ With a good-natured sneer, Sandy assured her he never would be guilty 
of such a crime. ‘ 

“« Weel then, Sandy, dinna interrupt me again, and hear what I have to 
say. Your future bread, your very temporal existence, depends upon this 
application ; for many years may elapse before such another chance occurs ; 
and wad ye throw away two hundred pounds a-year, and a good manse and 
fair glebe, for a parcel of nonsensical notions? I tell ye that not twa o’ they 
fuils agree in one point. Have I not heard ye hammering ye'er nonsense 
into the heads of ye er aunts, and have I not o ed that ye’er Platos and 
ye’er Aristotles not only differ frae yen another, but that all the commenta- 
tors differ about them? Now I desire that ye'll banish a’ that stuff out of 


e’er head, and shew that ye have a brain onting yonrns Heeteed Heath 
Fisk cnn he route aed ghenio the teats al . Shanky hence. Ye'll 
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be pleased to remember that ye have just five hundred pounds patrimony, 
and that ye are at this present time living on your aunts and myself, that is, 
as to board ; and unless ye accept o’ this kirk, I must be so plain as to say, 
that ye must provide for yourself elsewhere ; and besides that, ye'll bring 
doon my grey hairs wi’ sorrow to the grave. = 

“ Sandy bit his nails, turned himself round in his seat, and again essayed 
to rally. * Mother, you forget ; for surely you know that the same thing may 
be said with regard to discrepancy—I mean differences in opinion ; that 
hardly two commentators on the Bible give the same exposition ; and en 

«<< Tell me nothing of the sort—these are mere human differences —— 

“* Butif the other disagreements are a test of fallacy, so may these ; and 
were all the various commentators brought together, they would go far to 
neutralise the Scriptures altogether.’ ; : 

“¢ There is just one test in the wide world, Sandy, and that’s the Bible, 
Old and New Testament; and unless ye mak that the test of your future 
conduct, we part.’ 

‘« Sandy slept upon it ; philosophy vanished before his eyes like a vision of 
the night ; while the manse, glebe, and two hundred a-year, stood in sub- 
stantial array before him ; and in ten months the presentation was sent to 
him in due form.’ "—Vol. iii. pp. 23—29. , 


The next and last quotation we can make is the account of the 
death and last illness of Mr. Munro. 


‘“¢ She had just returned to the library, when Nancy entered, with a face 
and manner that indicated a doubt as to how the news which she had to 
communicate might be received ; and after a little hesitation she announced, 
‘ That Frank had seen a man from Annan Glade, who said, ‘ that Mr. 
Munro had been last night seized with a vomiting of blood, and was this 
morning in a very weak and dangerous state.’ 

* It was evident that this intimation was left to chance ; but she instantly 
determined on doing what seemed to be her own duty, and, attended by 
Clara, did not lose a moment in visiting her husband. 

*€ She found him in a languid state, and surrounded by officious relations, 
who seemed very little caleulated to the care of a man labouring under the 
most severe symptoms of incipient but rapid consumption. 

“She approached him kindly, and taking his hand, said, “that she had just 
heard of his illness, and that she had not lost a single instant in coming to 
inquire for him, and to bring him the comfort and pleasure of seeing his 
daughter.’ 

*« He withdrew his hand, and made no reply ; but looked at Clara, as if her 
presence, in the company of her mother, gave him no satisfaction. 

“ His wife, who saw and read every look, felt ready to faint ; but she roused 
her whole courage, and, with as little apparent emotion as possible, seated 
herself ; resolving, at whatever price of pain to her best and most honourable 
feelings, she would abide by her husband in his present situation. How- 
ever, after a day or two, she n to hesitate as to the propriety of remain- 
ing; for it was but too evident that the attentions of any one were more 
agreeable than hers; and she feared that, instead of being a comfort she 
might be the reverse. The outrage that was done to her own reason in the 
whole mode of management, she resolved to overlook, since she saw that it 
was no way irksome to the patient. She was afraid too that her presence 
— the desire to pour forth exhortations which she thought were like 
a death-warrant to him ; but in this she miscalculated altogether. It is 

from 


true, he had been much removed at one peri his pristine walk in life ; 


but since his i y. ng the last six years of that time—he 
had been so much in it, as to is li 
tened to with no sort of emotion. Many a time she recollected the ostenta- 
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have been much better, in the first instance, to have been able to say, ‘ Come, 
and see how a Christian lives ;’ and, in the other, ‘ Come, and learn to 
live.’ 

‘* Dreading that her presence occasioned this perpetual recurrence to a talk 
of his decease, which tended to depress him, she almost resolved on returning 
to Preston Vale: but again she considered that, as a wife, she had an un- 
alienable right to remain by the death-bed of her husband ; and, aware as 
she was that she had never been guilty of one act which could entitle him 
reasonably to wish her absence, she resolved in this, as in every other instance, 
to pursue what seemed to her the broad and direct line of moral conduct. 
She tried, too, to persuade herself, that unless where the nervous system is 
very fine, which could not be her husband’s case, their mode of treatment 
could not injure him, even though the vital parts were affected, and if not, it 
was less likely to do so. But on other important subjects endurance was 
more difficult. The complacent hypocrisy with which this man of many sins 
listened to his mother’s eulogies on his walk and conversation in life, and on 
his assurances of acceptance in death, often made her blush when she looked 
back on his deceits, his neglect of herself, his unkindness to his children, and 
his daring robbery of Rosanna. Still she persevered, and often winced 
bitterly, in addition to other annoyances, under the total mismanagement to 
which, in spite of a skilful physician, she saw him subjected. 

“If she implored, which she often did with tears, that one food might 
be substituted for another, he replied, ‘ My mother knows my constitution 

st.’ 

‘If she wished to smooth his pillow, or to dress a blister, his mother 
pushed her aside, saying at the same time, ‘I have been lang practeesed in 
they matters.’ 

* All this she endured, and still with repressed feeling, until one day, 
when she wanted to raise his head, seeing that he suffered from the position 
in which it lay, Clara said, ‘My grandmother knows my father’s ways best.’ 

“« «Great God!’ exclaimed she ; ‘is this my only daughter ?’ 

“‘ Mr. Munro gave a look of severe and heavy disapprobation ; for, in 
ot om that exclamation had in it more of crime all he had been 
guilty of. 
one is wife retired until she was composed, and then returned to the sick 
room ; but from that moment she desisted to offer any assistance, and the old 


woman always kept an extra n by, lest any sudden necessity should call 
forth her daughter-in-law’s aid ; and there was not even the ow of a duty 
left for the poor despised wife. 

“In this situation she would have been perfectly in leaving the 


house ; and in that case, what would have been the our of that very mo- 
ther-in-law and of the country ? ‘ That she had deserted her dying husband !’ 
Such is report. Without any view to this, she remained, as a matter of duty 
and right, until her husband was committed to his kindred dust. Kindred 
indeed tohim! | 

“ Such was the end of Mr. Munro, ‘ who died, much and justly regretted, 
on the 28th of February, 1808. A man‘ofsuch inestimable worth, that whe- 
ther we consider him as a son, a husband, a father, or a friend, we are at a 
loss in which character to admire him most.’ Such, we again say, is re- 
port !"—Vol. iii. pp. 312—317. ‘ 


EE ———_—————— 
SIR MICHAEL SCOTT. 
Sir Michael Scott, a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 1827, 


Mr. Cunntnewam considers himself ill treated by a ph 
which we some time ago printed, concerning his Paul Jones, the 
unreadableness and uur blenee of the same. He opines, that 
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neither as an author, nor as a man, does he deserve to be treated with 
a sneering levity. As to Mr. Cunningham, as a man, we have neither 
said nor do we know any thing of him: as an author, otherwise than 
as a song-writer, levity is out of the question: one of his novels is a 
serious thing. In Sir Michael Scott, the author has excluded himself 
from any court of criticism where the laws of rationality are respected, 
and where to be deemed readable is esteemed a merit. We at least 
never denied to Mr. Cunningham the power of spinning ideas to an 
unlimited strength: his mind is a loom, and his supply of materials 
as endless as his power of weaving. But does it follow that wild 
inventions are pleasant to pursue, simply because they are inventions ? 
Does a fiction, merely as a fiction, possess the power of interesting 
the attention? Imagination is Mr. Cunningham’s forte; but he lacks 
the secret of combining his images in such a sort as to excite the 
sympathy of any human being. Sir Michael Scott goes through every 
superstition that has ever made a part of the northern mythology, and 
re-creates it wholly, and with an elaborate display of beauty and 
grace: and, if beauty and grace alone were capable of exciting 
attention, Mr. Cunningham would not fall short of Walter Scott in 
popularity. They are, however, but cold things, when unconnected 
with human interest. No man would Jove a creature of moonshine, 
though every beam which went to her composition should fall in the 
true line of beauty. In this romance, it was Mr. Cunningham’s 
intention to produce a kind of Gothic Arabian Nights; in which he 
has wholly failed, by taking the accidents of the eastern stories for 
their substance. Because the agency of many of these tales is super- 
human, and much of their scenery and many of their -incidents 
marvellous, Mr. Cunningham has given us nothing but a bale of 
superstitious wonders. Michael Scott is the well known wizard, who 
takes a fancy, for no earthly purpose, to resuscitate the body of James, 
king of Scotland, as it lies a corpse on the field of Flodden, and leads 
him through every world of uncreated being that has ever been 
imagined, dreamed, or thought of, pretty much after the manner of 
Dante, in his great poem ; but not like him, mixing up human sympathy 
and worldly experience with the imaginations of the poet. But 
perhaps Mr. Cunningham cares little about popularity, if he prefers 
the estimation of a few persons, who have such a love of art that 
the contemplation alone of an artist’s power is a sufficient satisfaction ; 
he may be certain of a few, and a very few, such readers. One 
short example of the cold splendour of Mr. Cunningham’s production 
will be as good as a thousand: the whole work is a tissue of such 
inventions :— ' 

“As he spoke, ten thousand jasper couches, which were empty 
when he entered, were filled with forms of surpassing loveliness ; ten 
thousand sea-maidens, in the bloom of youth, came with the speed of 
light from the seacoves and chambers, and set the whole palace in a 
glow with their beauty. He could not but gaze in silence for a minute’s 
space or more on the splendour of the palace, and the beauty of its 
inhabitants. There they sat on their glittering couches, their locks 
shedding a light like that of the sun, and their snowy necks and 
shoulders looking like wreaths of snow, touched by the light of the 
morning ; while on all sides, underfoot and overhead, architecture had 
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wrought its miracles, uniting marbles and spars of all colours, and 
blending them into one curious and harmonious whole. On the walls 
were shown many wondrous scenes, painted from the processions and 
ceremonies—the joys and the loves, of the sea-maids; the colours in 
which they were limned seemed those of heaven. On one side a 
monster stretched out his immense and scaly train, while two laughing 
sea-maids sat on his back, and with wreaths of shells and pearls 
crowned his dark head, and struck on his sides, to urge him through 
the sea; the monster threw a river from his nostrils high into the 
sunny air, and glanced back his small and swarthy eyes with pleasure 
on the maidens. 

« Elsewhere a secluded and sunny nook of ocean was painted, the 
waves all around the quiet bay seemed sleeping in gold, while in the 
middle six sea-nymphs were sporting amid the element; their snow- 
white bodies shone brightly amid the brine. One swam freely along, 
and her long tresses flowed amid the agitated water, like melted gold 
amid silver. Another maiden stood up amid the sea, and shed her 
long hair into ringlets, showing, through the abundance of her locks 
the brightness of her brow, the whiteness of her bosom, and the dark 
sparkling of a pair of very deluding eyes. A third threw herself at 
full-length on the pale-green sea,and lay motionless and still, sleeping 
like the light of the sun, which gleamed in long straggling lines 
through a neighbouring grove on the water, nor did she move but with 
the impulse of the sea. 

“ A fourth dived perpendicularly down into the flood: the body 
descended like a sunbeam, and with its white beauty seemed to stain 
the element; while a fifth sprung upward into the air, and the brine 
flew from her tresses in showers. The sixth sat on a rock, which 
sprang up amid the sea, shading the sun from her dark eyes with her 
hands, and smiling in gladness with the delicious warmth of the 
luminary. Upon this scene of freedom and beauty two eyes were seen 
to intrude from a neighbouring thicket; but whether they were those 
of man or woman, the artist had left undefined.” 





— 
—— 





THE RED ROVER, 


The Red Rover, a Tale. By the Author of the Spy, the Pilot, the Prairie, &c. &c. 
3 vols. London. Colburn. 1828. ; 


Tue Red Rover is a tale of the sea, by an author who has taken 
the ocean for his element. A ship is the heroine of his stories, and men 
and women are merely accessories in his plot. He invests a vessel 
with life; he describes its walk on the waters with the enthusiasm of 
a lover; and dwells on its manifold perfections with an enjoyment 
that ensures the warm sympathy of his reader. After a ship, Mr. 
Cooper is great in his conception of a sailor—a true seaman; an 
amphibious creature, that only lives and breathes in connexion with 
the boards he treads, and the sail he handles—an animal incapable of 
a separate existence. This writer’s Tom Coffins, Ben Boscawens, and 
Dick Fids, are made to sink with their ships, but to exist eternally in 
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the imagination. When Dick Fid is told by his commander that he is 
going on a service of an arduous and a dangerous kind, Richard in 
his simplicity says, “ Not much more travelling by land, sir, I hope?” 
Dick Fid was aware of his own incapacity to steer a true course on 
terra firma: his author and creator, however, is equally awkward 
under the same circumstances; but he is not so well aware of his 
defect. Mr. Cooper, in short, is only a man of talent when his foot is 
on deck—like Rob Roy, treading his own heather, at the first touch of 
the wood, at the first snuff of the sea breeze, he feels the inspiration 
of his genius, while we must in justice say, a duller, more prosy, 
tedious dog never had his day than the same Mr. Cooper, among 
builded houses, paved streets, and green fields. The Red Rover, as 
a story, is undoubtedly a puerile affair, and contains a vast deal of 
arrant stuff, by way of dialogue and description: but the portions of it 
which are good at all, are truly admirable displays of power. 

In the days previous to the independence of the United States, the 
seas of America were infested with a notorious pirate, whose ship was 
termed the Red Rover, from a streak of that colour which begirded it, 
and by which name he also passed himself. At the opening of the 
story, this vessel is lying at anchor in the harbour of Newport, in 
Rhode Island, under the assumed character of a slaver. The beauty 
of the Red Rover’s, otherwise the Dolphin’s, proportions, her complete 
state of preparation for resistance or attack, together with the mys- 
terious conduct of the crew, have excited the suspicions of the town’s 
people; at this moment we are introduced to a young sailor, with two 
adherents, the one a black and the other a veteran seaman, and the 
slaver becomes a subject of speculation to these persons, one of whom 
evidently takes a deep interest in her proceedings. ‘This sailor is, for 
we shall not preserve the mystery Mr. Cooper affects, a lieutenant on 
board his Britannic Majesty’s ship Dart, who has voluuteered, ab- 
surdly enough it must be allowed, to entrap the Red Rover into the 
hands of the English vessels of war, by treacherously entering into his 
service, and then betraying his trust. 

This is but poor material for a hero, nevertheless in that capacity 
this Wilder, alias Lieutenant Henry Ark, is the rival of the Rover 
himself, in. his claims to the consideration of the reader. His purpose 
is forwarded by accidentally falling in with the Rover himself, as he is 
watching the vessel which circumstances have led him to suspect is the 
object of his search. The Red Rover, at the time inthe disguise of a 
lawyer (forsooth !) is pleased with the lieutenant ; and when he subse- 
quently visits the vessel itself, a compact is made between them, and 
Wilder becomes the first lieutenant of the pirate. Previous to this 
ill-assorted pair setting sail together, the Rover assigns his new mate a 
separate service. The Royal Caroline, a merchant ship, laden with a 
wealthy cargo, and moreover a vessel of excellent character, is about 
to sail from the harbour, when an accident happens to her commander. 
The Rover contrives his own lieutenant to be chosen in his place, of 
course intending to save the trouble of a capture, by guiding the vessel 
into his own clutches. Wilder is thus placed in the situation of a 
double traitor, Besides a natural objection to betray the Royal Caro- 
line into the hands of the very man he is plotting against, two of the 
passengers on board are ladies, for whom Wilder conceives a deep 
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interest; and his struggle to escape the fangs of the pirate is invigo- 
rated by his dread of these women falling into the Rover’s hands. 
The Royal Caroline has. not been very long at sea before a sail is 
ohserved, apparently of a vessel closely following their course. Wilder 
alone is aware of the dangerous character of the stranger, and strains 
every resource of art and activity to elude its grasp. The unknown 
vessel is however an unrivalled sailor, and its crew is perfect. The 
Caroline has no sooner changed its course in the night, than the 
stranger as suddenly makes an alteration in his course. The object 
of its commander becomes evident, and as the Royal Caroline is 
evidently losing ground, Wilder determines to retrace his course, and 
seek again the harbour he has left. A violent gale of wind, however, 
thwarts his purpose, and after a long struggle, admirably depicted by 
the author, the Royal Caroline is deserted by her crew, and founders. 
Wilder alone of the seamen sticks to the sinking ship, and with him 
remain the two ladies. They are altimately saved by taking refuge 
in a launch, which floats as the vessel reaches the water, and are 
picked up accidentally by the—Pirate himself ! 

Wilder takes his place of second incommand under the Red Rover, 
as if no chace—no wreck had happened, but leaving Mr. Cooper to ac- 
count for the manner in which he excused himself to his employer, we 
shall continue our outline. After sailing various courses without ap- 
parent end or aim, the man at the mast-head, one day, detects a sail, 
which turns out to be the Dart, the very ship to which the pirate’s 
lieutenant belongs. Now, then, had the honourable Briton been in 
good earnest in his plan, the accomplishment of his purpose was at 
hand. But struck, it seems, by the magnanimity, generosity, talent, 
&e. &e. of the Rover, he becomes faint-hearted, and advises the 
pirate not to fight. The Rover perceiving the match equal, and the 
chances doubtful, inclines tothe same opinion; but the ships are however 
too near to get off withoat communication; and the Rover, who is never 
at a loss for either a disguise or a mancuvre, visits the commander of 
the Dart, an old, weather-beaten seaman, and passes himself off as the 
Honourable Captain Howard, lately promoted to the command of 
H.M. 8. Antelope. Captain Bignall, deceived by the assumed fop- 
pery of the pirate, and disgusted by his airs of consequence and 
patronage, gladly sends him back to his own ship, but not before he 
has let out in conversation the fact, that his lieuteuant, Ark (alias 
Wilder) is absent, on the notable scheme already mentioned, of en- 
trapping the ruffian known by the name of the Red Rover. On his 
return to his ship, instead of hanging up his lieutenant at the yard- 
arm, as an ordinary pirate would have done, he assumes the senti- 
mental and the heroic, and dismisses Wilder, with bis two adherents, 
to their own ship. When Wilder rejoins his commander, he informs 
him of the real character of his late visitor. The old captain is 
enraged that the prey has slipped between his fingers, and nothing 


will satisfy him but achace. ‘The Red Rover is in no hurry to run, 


aud an engagement ensues, in which the Dart is captured and the 
captain killed. The pirate’s crew proceed to hapg up the spy 
Wilder and his men, when the execution is delayed by an eclair- 


cissement. Wilder proves to be the son of one of the ladies he has pro-_ 


tected, and, ultimately, the Red Rover turns out to be her brother. After 
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this piece of signal success, and disgusted apparently by some of the cir- 
cumstances of the late affair, a sudden fit of repentance seizes the 
Rover; he discharges his crew—gives the Dart to Wilder, and blows 
up his own vessel. What further takes place is not worth recording. 
In making our extracts we shall confine ourselves to that portion of 
the work which shows the peculiar excellence of the author. The 
first exhibits a delicate maneeuvre of Wilder, in extracting the Royal 
Caroline from a situation of considerable peril, and conducting her 


out of the harbour of Newport :— 


“ Calling to the pilot, he told him the attempt to pass to windward 
was of very doubtful success, and reminded him that the safer way 
would be to go to leeward of the slaver lying at anchor. 

“ «No fear, no fear, captain,’ returned the stubborn conductor of 
the ship, who, as his authority was so brief, was only the more jealous 
of its unrestrained exercise, and who, like an usurper of the throne, 
felt a jealousy of the more legitimate power which he had temporarily 
dispossessed: ‘no fear of me, captain. I have trolled over this 
ground oftener than you have crossed the ocean, and I know the name 
of every rock on the bottom as well as the town-crier knows the streets 
of Newport. Let her luff, boy; luff her into the very ‘eye of the 
wind ; luff, you can bt 

“« You have the ship shivering as it is, sir,’ said Wilder sternly: 
‘ should you get us foul of the slaver, who is to pay the cost ? ? 

“Tam a general underwriter,’ returned the opinionated pilot; 
‘ my wife shall mend every hole I make in your sails with a needle no 
bigger than a hair, and with such a palm as a wa ty thimble !’ 

“< This is fine talking, sir, but you are already losing the ship’s 
way ; and, before you have ended your boasts, she will be as fast in 
irons as acondemned thief. Keep the sails full, boy; keep them a 
rap full, sir.’ 

«“« Ay, ay, keep her a good full,’ echoed the pilot, who, as the 
difficulty of passing to windward became at each instant more obvious, 
evidently began to waver in his resolution. ‘ Keep her full-and-by— 
I have always told you full-and-by—I don’t know, captain, seeing 
that the wind had hauled a little, but we shall have to pass to leeward 
yet; but you will acknowledge that, in such case, we shall be obliged 
to go about.’ 

“‘ Now in point of fact, the wind, though a little lighter than it 
had been, was, if any thing, a trifle more favourable: nor had Wilder 
ever, in any manner, denied that the ship would not have to tack 
some twenty minutes sooner, by going to leeward of the other vessel, 
than if she had succeeded in her delicate experiment of passing on the 
more honourable side; but, as the vulgarest minds are always the 
most reluctant to confess their blunders, the discomfited pilot was dis- 
posed to qualify the concession he found himself compelled to make, 
by some salvo of the sort, that he might not lessen his reputation for 
foresight among his auditors. 

“* Keep her away at once,’ cried Wilder, who was beginning to 
change the tones of remonstrance for these of command; ‘ keep the 
ship away, sir, while you have room to doit’ - - - - « « 

“* I believe that it must be done, seeing that the wind is hauling. 
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Hard up, boy, and run her under the stern of the ship at anchor. Hold! 
keep your luff again; eat into the wind to the bone, boy ; lift again ; 
let the light sails lift. The slaver has run a warp directly across our 
track. If there's law in the plantations, I’ll have her captain before 
the courts for this!’ _ 

«“ « What means the fellow?’ demanded Wilder, jumping hastily on 
a gun, in order to get a better view. 

“ His mate pointed to the lee quarter of the other vessel, where, 
sure enough, a large rope was seen whipping the water, as though in 
the very process of being extended. The truth instantly flashed on 
the mind of our young mariner. The Rover lay secretly moored 
with a spring, with a view to bring his guns more readily to bear upon 
the battery, should his defence become necessary, and he now profited 
by the circumstance, in order to prevent the trader from passing to 
leeward. The whole arrangements excited a good deal of surprise, 
and not a few execrations among the officers of the Caroline, though 
none but her commander had the smallest twinkling of the real reason 
why the kedge had thus been laid, and why a warp was so awkwardly 
stretched across their path. Of the whole number, the pilot alone 
saw cause to rejoice in the circumstance. He had, in fact, got the 
ship in such a situation as to render it nearly as difficult to proceed in 
one way as in the other; and he was now furnished with a sufficient 
justification, should any accident occur, in the course of the exceed- 
ingly critical manceuvre, from whose execution there was now no retreat. 

“<¢ This is an extraordinary liberty to take in the mouth of a har- 
bour,’ muttered Wilder, when his eyes put him in possession of the 
fact just related. ‘You must shove her by to windward, pilot; there 
is no remedy.’ 

“¢T wash my hands of the consequences, as I call all on board to 
witness,’ returned the other, with the air of a deeply offended man, 
though secretly glad of the appearance of being driven to the very 
measure he was a minute before so obstinately bent on executing. 
‘Law must be called in here, if sticks are snapped, or rigging 
parted. Luff to a hair, boy ; luff her short into the wind, and try a 
half-board.’ 

“ The man at the helm obeyed the order. Releasing his hold of its 
spokes, the wheel made a quick evolution; and the ship, feeling a 
fresh impulse of the wind, turned her head heavily towards the quarter 
whence it came, the canvas fluttering with a noise like that produced 
by a flock of water-fowl just taking wing. But met by the helm again, 
she soon fell off as before, powerless from having lost her way, and 
settling bodily down towards the fancied slaver, impelled by the air, 
which seemed, however, to have lost much of its force, at the critical 
instant it was most needed. 

“ The situation of the Caroline was one which a seaman will 
readily understand. She had forged so far a-head as to lie directly 
on the weather-beam of the stranger, but too near to enable her to 
fall-off in the least, without imminent danger that the vessels would 
come foul. The wind was inconstant, sometimes blowing in puffs, 
while at moments there was a perfect lull. As the ship felt the former, 
her tall masts bent gracefully towards the slaver, as if to make the 


parting salute; but, relieved from the momentary pressure of the in- 
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constant air, she as often rolled heavily to windward without advancing 
a foot. The effect of each change, however, was to bring her still 
nigher to her dangerous neighbour, until it became evident, to the 
judgment of the youngest seaman in the vessel, that nothing but a 
sudden shift of wind could enable her to pass a-head, the more espe- 
cially as the tide was on the change. 

“‘ As the inferior officers of the Caroline were not delicate in their 
commentaries on the dulness which had brought them into so awkward 
and so mortifying a position, the pilot endeavoured to conceal his own 
vexation, by the number and vociferousness of his orders. From 
blustering, he soon passed into confusion, until the men themselves 
stood idle, not knowing which of the uncertain and contradictory man- 
dates they received ought to be first obeyed, - - - - - - 

“© Haul the spanker-boom to windward, shouted the pilot ; ‘ lower 
away the boats, and tow the ship’s head round—clear away the stream 
anchor—aft gib sheet—board main tack, again.’ 

‘The astonished men stood like statues, not knowing whither to 
turn, some calling to the rest to do this or that, and some as loudly 
countermanding the order; when an authoritative voice was heard 
calmly to say—*‘ Silence in the ship.’ 

“ The tones were of that sort which, while they denote the self- 
possession of the speaker, never fail to inspire the inferior with a 
portion of the confidence of him who commands. Every face was 
turned towards the quarter of the vessel whence the sound proceeded, 
as if each ear was ready to catch the smallest additional mandate. 
Wilder was standing on the head of the capstan, where he could com- 
mand a full view on every side of him. With a quick and under- 
standing glance, he had made himself a perfect master of the situation 
of his ship. His eye was at the instant fixed anxiously on the slaver, 
as if it would pierce the treacherous calm which still reigned on all 
about her, in order to know how far his exertions might be permitted 
to be useful. But it appeared as if the stranger lay like sonie enchanted 
vessel on the water, nota human form appearing about all her com- 
plicated machinery, except the seaman already named, who still con- 
tinued his employment, as though the Caroline was not within a 
hundred miles of the place where he sat The lips of Wilder moved: 
it might be in bitterness; it might be in satisfaction; for a smile of 
the most unequivocal nature lighted his features, as he continued, in 
the same deep, commanding voice as before— 

“* Throw all aback—lay every thing flat to the masts, forward 
and aft.’ 

“« Ay!’ echoed the pilot, ‘ lay every flat to the masts.’ 

“Ts there a shove-boat alongside the ship?’ demanded our ad- 
venturer. 

“ The answer, from a dozen voices, was in the affirmative. 

“ «Shew that pilot into her.’ 

“* "This is an unlawful order,’ exclaimed the other; ‘and I forbid 
any voice but mine to be obeyed.’ 

“ «Throw him in,’ sternly repeated Wilder. 

“ Amid the bustle and exertion of bracing round the yards, the 
resistance of the pilot produced little or neo sensation, He was soon 
raised ou the extended arms of the two mates; and after exhibiting 
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his limbs in sundry contortions in the air, he was dropped- into the 
boat with as little ceremony as though he had been a billet of wood. 
The end of the painter was cast after him; and then the discomfited 
guide was left, with singular indifference, to his own meditations. 

“ In the mean time, the order of Wilder had been executed. Those 
vast sheets of canvas which, a moment before, had been either flutter- 
ing in the air, or were bellying inward or outward, as they touched or 
filled, as it is technically called, were now all pressing against their 
respective masts, impelling the vessel to retrace her mistaken path. 
The manceuvre required the utmost attention, and the nicest delicacy 
in its direction. But her young commander proved hinself, in every 
particular, competent to bis task. Here, a sail was lifted; there, 
another was brought with a flatter surface to the air; now, the lighter 
canvas was spread; and now it disappeared like thin vapour suddenly 
dispelled by the sun. The voice of Wilder throughout, though calm, 
was breathing with authority. The ship itself seemed like an animated 
being, conscious that her destinies were reposed in different and more 
intelligent hands than before. Obedient to the new impulse they had 
received, the immense cloud of canvas, with all its tall forest of spars 
and rigging, rolled to and fro; and then, having overcome the state of 
comparative rest in which it had been lying, the vessel heavily yielded 
to the pressure, and-began to recede. 

“ Throughout the whole of the time necessary to extricate the 
Caroline, the attention of Wilder was divided between his own ship 
and his inexplicable neighbour. Nota sound was heard to issue from 
the imposing and death-like stillness of the latter. Not a single 
anxious countenance, not even one lurking eye, was to be detected, 
at any of the numerous outlets by which the inmates of an armed 
vessel can look abroad upon the deep. The seaman on the yard con- 
tinued his labour, like a man unconscious of any thing but his own 
existence. There was, however, a slow though nearly imperceptible, 
motion in the ship itself, which was apparently made, like the lazy 
movement of a slumbering whale, more by listless volition, than 
through any agency of human hands. 

“ Not the smallest of these changes escaped the keen and under- 
standing examination of Wilder. He saw, that as his own ship re- 
tired, the side of the slaver was gradually expdsed to the Caroline, 
The muzzles of the threatening guns gaped constantly on his vessel, as 
the eye of the crouching tiger follows the movement of its prey ; and 
at no time, while nearest, did there exist a single instant that the 
decks on the latter ship could not have been swept by a general dis- 
charge from the battery of the former. At each successive order 
issued from his own lips, our adventurer turned his eye with increas- 
ing interest, to ascertain whether he would be permitted to execute 
it; and never did he fee] certain that he was left to the sole manage- 
ment of the Caroline until he found that she had backed from her 
dangerous proximity to the other; and that, obedient to a new dispo- 
sition of her sails, she was falling off before the light air, in a place 
where he could hold her entirely at command. 

“ Finding that the tide was getting unfavourable, and the wind too 
light to stem it, the sails were then drawn to her yards in festoons, 
and an anchor was dropped to the bottom, 
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“¢ Man the windlass there! We will try the breeze again, and 
work the ship into the offing while there is light.’ 

“ The clattering of handspikes preceded the mariners’ song. Then 
the heavy labour, by which the ponderous iron was lifted from the 
bottom, was again resumed, and in a few more minutes, the ship was 
once more released from her hold upon the land. 

‘‘ The wind soon came fresh off the ocean, charged with the saline 
dampness of the element. As the air fell upon the distended and 
balanced sails, the ship bowed to the welcome guest; and then, rising 
gracefully from its low inclination, the breeze was heard singing 
through the maze of rigging, the music that is ever grateful to a sea- 
man’sear. The welcome sounds, and the freshness of the peculiar air, 
gave additional energy to the movements of the men. The anchor 
was stowed, the ship cast, the lighter sails set, the courses had fallen, 
and the bows of the Caroline were throwing the spray before her, ere 
another ten minutes had gone by. 

“* Wilder had now undertaken himself the task of running his vessel 
between the islands of Connannicut and Rhode. Fortunately for the 
heavy responsibility he had assumed, the channel was not difficult, and 
the wind had veered so far to the east as to give him a favourable 
opportunity, after making a short stretch to windward, of laying 
through in a single reach. But this stretch would bring him under 
the necessity of passing very near the Rover, or of losing no small 
portion of his ’vantage ground. He did not hesitate. When the 
vessel was as nigh the weather shore as his busy lead told him was 
prudent, the ship was tacked, and her head laid directly towards the 
still motionless and seemingly unobservant slaver. ; 

“The approach of the Caroline was far more propitious than 
before. The wind was steady, and her crew held her in hand, as a 
skilful rider governs the action of a fiery and mettled steed. 

‘* Still the passage was not made without exciting a breathless in- 
terest in every soul in the Bristol trader. Each individual had his 
own secret cause of curiosity. ‘To the seamen, the strange ship began 
to be the subject of wonder ; the governess and her ward, scarce knew 
the reasons of their emotions; while Wilder was but too well instructed 
in the nature of the hazard that all but himself were running. As 
before, the man at the wheel was about to indulge his nautical pride, 
by going to windward ; but, although the experiment would now have 
been attended with but little hazard, he was commanded to proceed 
differently. 

“* Pass the slaver’s lee-beam, Sir,’ said Wilder to him, with a 
gesture of authority; and then the young captain went himself to lean 
on the weather rail like every other idler on board, to examine the 
object they were so fast approaching. As the Caroline came boldly 
up, seeming to bear the breeze before her, the sighing of the wind, as it 
murmured through the rigging of the stranger, was the only sound that 
issued from her. Not a single human face, not even a secret and 
curious eye, was any where to be seen. The passage was of course 
rapid ; and as the two vessels for an instant lay, with heads and sterns 
nearly equal, Wilder thought it was to be made without the slightest 
notice from the imaginary slaver. But he was mistaken. A light, 
active form, in the undress attire of a naval officer, spreng upon the 
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taffrail, and waved a sea-cap iu salute. The instant the fair hair was 
blowing about the countenance of this individual, Wilder recognized 
the quick keen eye and features of the Rover. 

The next extraet exhibits a very powerful and spirit-stirring piece of 
sea painting; it is a description of the storm in which the Royal 
Caroline went down. 


“ The ocean itself appeared admonished that a quick and violent 
change was nigh. ‘The waves had ceased to break in their former 
foaming and brilliant crests; but black masses of the water were 
seen lifting their surly summits against the eastern horizon, no longer 
relieved by their scintillating brightness, or shedding their own pecu- 
liar and lucid atmosphere around them. The breeze which had been 
so fresh, and which had even blown, at times, with a force that nearly 
amounted toa little gale, was lulling and becoming uncertain, as though 
awed by the more violent power that was gathering along the borders 
of the sea, in the direction of the neighbouring continent. Each 
moment, the eastern puffs of air lost their strength, and became more 
and more feeble, until, in an incredibly short period, the heavy sails 
were heard flapping against the masts—a frightful and ominous calm 
succeeded.” - - - - - - 

“<«Lay the after yards square!’ he said, in a voice which was 
heard by every man on deck, though his words were apparently spoken 
but little above his breath. Even the creaking of the blocks, as the 
spars came slowly and heavily round to the indicated position, con- 
tributed to the imposing character of the moment, and sounded, in 
the ears of all the instructed listeners, like notes of fearful prepa- 
ration. 

“ « Haul up the courses!’ resumed Wilder, after a thoughtful, brief 
interval, with the same eloquent calmness of manner. Then, taking 
another glance at the threatening horizon, he added with emphasis, 
‘ Furl them—furl them both. Away aloft,and hand your courses,’ he 
continued, in a shout; ‘ roll them up, cheerily ; in with them, boys, 
cheerily ; in!’ 

“ The conscious seamen took their impulses from the tones of their 
commander. Ina moment, twenty dark forms were seen leaping up 
the rigging, with the alacrity of so many quadrupeds; and, in ano- 
ther minute, the vast and powerful sheets of canvas were effectually 
rendered harmless, by securing them in tight rolls to their respective 
spars. ‘The men descended as swiftly as they had mounted to the 
yards; and then succeeded another short and breathing pause. At 
this moment, a candle would have sent its flame perpendicularly to- 
wards the heavens. The ship, missing the steadying power of the 
wind, rolled heavily in the troughs of the seas, which, however, began 
to be more diminutive, at each instant; as though the startled ele- 
ment was recalling, into the security of its own vast bosom, that por- 
tion of its particles which had, just before, been permitted to gambol 
so madly over its surface. The water washed sullenly along the side 
of the ship, or, as she labouring rose from one of her frequent falls 
into the hollows of the waves, it shot back into the ocean from her 
decks, in numberless little glittering cascades. Every hue of the 
heavens, every sound of the element, and each dusky and anxious 
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countenance that was visible, helped to proclaim the intense interest 
of the moment.” - - = - - = 

“ As the gust approached, Wilder had seized the slight opportunity 
afforded by the changeful puffs of air, to get the ship as much as pos- 
sible before the wind; but the sluggish movement of the vessel met 
neither the wishes of his own impatience nor the exigencies of the 
moment. Her bows had slowly and heavily fallen off from the north, 
leaving her precisely in a situation to receive the first shock on her 
broadside. Happy it was for all who had life at risk in that defence- 
less vessel, that she was not fated to receive the whole weight of the 
tempest at a blow. The sails fluttered and trembled on their massive 
yards, bellying and collapsing alternately for a minute, and then the 
rushing wind slept over them in a hurricane. 

«“ The Caroline received the blast like a stout and buoyant ship, 
yielding readily to its impulse, until her side lay nearly incumbent on 
the element in which she floated; and then, as if the fearful fabric 
were conscious of its jeopardy, it seemed to lift its reclining masts 
again, struggling to work its way heavily through the water. 

“Keep the helm a-weather! Jam it a-weather, for your life!’ 
shouted Wilder, amid the roar of the gust. 

“ The veteran seaman at the wheel obeyed the order with steadi- 
ness ; but in vain he kept his eyes rivetted on the margin of his head- 
sail, in order to watch the manner the ship would obey its power. Twice 
more, in as many moments, the tall masts fell towards the horizon, 
waving as often gracefully upward, and then they yielded to the mighty 
pressure of the wind, until the whole machine lay prostrate on the 
water. 

“* Reflect !’ said Wilder, seizing the bewildered Earing by the arm, 
as the latter rushed madly up the steep of the deck; ‘ it is our duty 
to be calm: bring hither an axe.’ 

“ Quick as the thought which gave the order, the admonished mate 
complied, jumping into the mizzen-channels of the ship, to execute, 
with his own hands, the mandate that he well knew must follow. 

“* Shall I cut?’ he demanded, with uplifted arms, and in a voice 
that atoned for his momentary confusion, by its steadiness and 
force. 

“« Hold! Does the ship mind her helm at all ?’ 

* € Not an inch, sir.’ 

“ «Then cut,’ Wilder clearly and calmly added. 

“A single blow sufficed for the discharge of the momentary act. 
Extended to the utmost powers of endurance, by the vast weight it 
upheld, the lanyard struck by Earing no sooner parted, than each 
of its fellows snapped in succession, leaving the mast dependent 
on itself alone for the support of all its ponderous and complicated 
hamper. ‘The cracking of the wood came next; and then the rigging 
fell, like a tree that had been sapped at its foundation, the little 
distanee that still existed between it and the sea. 

“* Does she fall off? instantly called Wilder to the observant sea- 
man at the wheel. 

“She yielded a little, Sir; but this new squall is bringing her up 
again.’ 
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« ¢ Shall I cut ?’ shouted Earing from the main rigging, whither he 
had leaped, like a tiger who had bounded on his prey. 

«< Cut!’ was the answer. 

« A loud and imposing crash soon succeeded this order, though not 
before several heavy blows had been struck into the massive mast 
itself. As before, the seas received the tumbling maze of spars, 
rigging, and sails; the vessel surging, at the same instant, from its 
recumbent position, and rolling far and heavily to windward. 

«“ «She rights! she rights !’ exclaimed twenty voiees which had been 
hitherto mute, in a suspense that involved life and death. » 

“ « Keep her head away!’ added the still calm but deeply authori- 
tative voice of the young commander. ‘Stand by to furl the fore- 
topsail—let it hang a moment to drag the ship clear of the wreck— 
cut, cut—cheerily, men—hatchets and knives—cut with all, and cut 
off all!’ 

f As the men now worked with the freshened vigour of revived 
hope, the ropes that still confined the fallen spars to the vessel were 
quickly severed; and the Caroline, by this time dead before the 
gale, appeared barely to touch the foam that covered the sea, like a 
bird that was swift upon the wing skimming the waters. The wind 
came over the waste in gusts, that rumbled like distant thunder, and 
with a power that seemed fo threaten to lift the ship and its contents 
from its proper element, to deliver it to one still more variable and 
treacherous. As a prudent and sagacious seaman had let fly the hal- 
yards of the solitary sail that remained, at the moment when the 
squall approached, the loosened but lowered topsail was now dis- 
tended in a manner that threatened to drag after it the only mast 
which still stood. Wilder instantly saw the necessity of getting rid of 
the sail, and he also saw the utter impossibility of securing it. Call- 
ing Earing to his side, he pointed out the danger, and gave the neces- 
sary order. 

“ ¢ Yon spar cannot stand such shocks much longer,’ he concluded ; 
‘ and should it go over the bows, sone fatal blow might be given to 
the ship at the rate she is moving. A man or two must be sent aloft 
to cut the sail from the yards.’ 

“«¢ The stick is tending like a willow whip,’ returned the mate, 
‘ and the lower mast itself is sprung. ‘There would be great danger 
in trusting a life in that top, while such wild squalls as these are 
breathing around us.’ 

“ ¢ You may be right,’ returned Wilder, with a sudden conviction 
of the truth of what the other had said. ‘ Stay you then here; and 
if any thing befal me, try to get the vessel into port as far north as 
the Capes of Virginia, at least; on no account attempt Hatteras in 
the present condition of-——’ | 

“« What would you do, Captain Wilder” interrupted the mate, 
laying his hand powerfully on the shoulder of his commander, who he 
observed had already thrown his sea-cap on the deck, and was pre- 
paring to divest himself of some of his outer garments. 

“* T go aloft, to ease the mast of that topsail, without which we 


lose the spar, and possibly the ship.’ 
“ feng I see that lain e ; but shall it be said another did 
the duty of Edward Earing? It is your business to carry the vessel 
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into the Capes of Virginia, and mine to cut the topsail adrift. If 
harm comes to me, why, put it in the log, with a word or two about 
the manner in which I played my part. This is always the best and 
proper epitaph for a sailor.’ 

“ Wilder made no resistance; but resumed his watchful and re- 
flecting attitude, with the simplicity of one who had been too long 
trained to the discharge of certain obligations himself, to manifest 
surprise that another should acknowledge their imperative character. 
In the mean time, Earing proceeded steadily to perform what he had 
just promised. Passing into the waist of the ship, he provided himself 
with a suitable hatchet, and then, without speaking a syllable to any 
of the mute but attentive seamen, he sprang into the fore-rigging, 
every strand and rope-yard of which was tightened by the strain nearly 
to snapping. ‘The understanding eyes of his observers comprehended 
his intention ; and, with precisely the same pride of station as had 
urged him to the dangerous undertaking, four or five of the elder ma- 
riners jumped upon the ratlings, to mount with him into an air that 
apparently teemed with a hundred hurricanes. 

«« Lie down out of that fore-rigging !’ sboutedjWilder, through a 
deck-trumpet; ‘ lie down; all, but the mate, lie down!’ His words 
were borne past the inattentive ears of the excited and mortified fol- 
lowers of Earing, but they failed of their effect. Each man was too 
much bent on his own earnest purpose to listen to the sounds of recal. 
In less than a minute, the whole were scattered along the yards, pre- 
pared to obey the signal of their officer. The mate cast a look about 
him ; and, perceiving that the time was comparatively favourable, he 
struck a blow upon the large rope that confined one of the angles of 
the distended and bursting sail to the lower yard. The effect was 
much the same as would be produced by knocking away the key-stone 
of an ill-cemented arch. The canvas broke from all its fastenings 
with a loud explosion, and for an instant, was seen sailing in the air 
ahead of the ship, as though sustained on the wings of aneagle. The 
vessel rose on a sluggish wave—the lingering remains of the former 
breeze—and then settled heavily over the rolling surge, borne down 
alike by its own weight and the renewed violence of the gusts. At this 
critical instant, while the seamen aloft were still gazing in the direction 
in which the little cloud of canvas had disappeared, a lanyard of the 
lower rigging parted, with a crack that even reached the ears of 
Wilder. 

«Lie down!’ he shouted fearfully through his trumpet ; ‘ down by 
the backstays ; down for your lives; every man of you, down!’ 

‘A solitary individual of them all profited by the warning, and 
was seen gliding towards the deck with the velocity of the wind. But 
rope parted after rope, and the fatal snapping of the wood instantly 
followed. For a moment the towering maze tottered, and seemed to 
wave towards every quarter of the heavens; and then, yielding to the 
movements of the hull, the whole fell with a heavy crash into the sea. 
Each cord, lanyard, or stay snapped, when it received the strain of 
its new position, as though it had been made of thread, leaving the 
naked and despoiled hull of the Caroline to drive onward before the 
the tempest, asif nothing had occurred to impede its progress. 

,« A mute and eloquent pause succeeded this disaster. It appeared 
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as if the elements themselves were appeased by their work, and some- 
thing like a momentary lull in the awful rushing of the winds might 
have been fancied. Wilder sprang to the side of the vessel, and dis- 
tinetly beheld the victims who still clung to their frail support. He 
even saw Earing waving his hand in adieu, with a seaman’s heart, and 
like a man who not only felt how desperate was his situation, but one 
who knew how to meet his fate with resignation. Then the wreck of 
spars, with all who clung to it, was swallowed up in the hody of the 
frightful, preternatural-looking mist, which extended on every side of 
them, fren the ocean to the cloiids. 

*“« * Stand by, toclear away a boat!’ shouted Wilder, without paus- 
ing to think of the impossibility of one’s swimming, or of effecting the 
least good in so violent a tornado. 

“ But the amazed and confounded seamen who remained needed not 
instruction in this matter. No man moved, nor was the smallest 
symptom of obedience given. The mariners looked wildly around them, 
each endeavouring to trace, in the dusky countenance of the other, his 
opinion of the extent of the evil; but not a mouth was opened among 
them all. 

“< Tt is too late, it is too late!’ murmured Wilder to himself; ‘ hu- 
man skill and human efforts could not have saved them.’ 

“Sail, ho!’ Nighthead muttered at his elbow, in a voice that 
teemed with a species of superstitious awe. 

“ ¢ Let him come on,’ returned his young commander bitterly ; ‘ the 
mischief is ready finished to his hands !’ 

Character is not the forte of the author; but in the portraiture of 
the sons of the Ocean he has peculiar excellence. The Rover himself 
is, however, a complete failure: the author has tricked him out in too 
many strange attributes; he is, in fact, a sea-monster. Two of the 
humbler personages of the novel are drawn with uncommon freshness 
and vigour ; they are fine racy specimens of nautical life. Richard 
Fid, and his humble friend Scipio Africanus, otherwise Guinea, as 
Dick, with some little pretension to facetiousness, calls him, are the 
persons in question. The character of Dick Fid is perfectly developed 
in the parts we shall extract. Dick needs no historian ; he is his own 
chronicler, and in a fine protesting air: but with the real spirit of hu- 
manity he acts as the chronicler of Guinea too—and lucky is ‘it for 
Guinea’s fame that he does so, for Scipio meddles not with matters of 
speech ; his disinterestedness and self-devotion could only be learned. 
from his unpretending actions, were it not that he had a friend of su- 
perior education in his comrade Dick Fid. He is no better than a 
“ nigger,” observes Dick, but his colour has got into my eye, and it is 
now as good as another. Honest Scipio takes all that Misser Dick 
says with the most perfect submission. They had lived as companions 
for four-and-twenty years, and their attachment to each other seems 
only exceeded by their attachment to Master Harry, who was. a sort 
of half-protegé and half-master. When honest Dick, in allusion 
to the supposed connection of Wilder with pirates, is asked if he. 
would follow his master to the gallows, he rolls his quid about his 
mouth for some minutes, and then exclaims, “May I be d—d if.I 
would not, Such a trifle as a gibbet should not part us.” And when 
Scipio has seaiind of this mortal, colle.nad the pirates are about to. 

AN. 1828, 
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east his body, which has hardly ceased to breathe, into the sea, Fid, 
indignant at such unchristian conduct, though himself in danger of 
following his friend in a few seconds, lashes the black body to his own 
to prevent it—But Dick shall speak for himself: he is giving an 
account of the manner in which they found Wilder when an infaat. 

“ ¢ Ay; then you fell in with the African,’ said the Rover. 

« «Then we made our acquaintance ; and although his colour is no 
whiter than the back of a whale, I care not who knows it, after 
Master Harry, there is no man living who has an honester way with 
him, or in whose company I take greater satisfaction. To be sure, 
your Honour, the fellow is something contradictory, and has a great 
opinion of his strength, and thinks his equal is not to be found at a 
weather-earing, or in the bunt of a topsail; but then he is no better 
than a black, and one is not to be particular in looking into the faults 
of such as are not actually his fellow-creatures.’ 

“ ¢ No, no; that would be uncharitable in the extreme.” 

“¢ The very words the chaplain used to let fly aboard the ‘ Bruns- 
wick! It isa great thing to have schooling, your Honour; since, if it 
does nothing else, it fits a man for a boatswain, and puts him in the 
track of steering the shortest course to Heaven. But, as I was say- 
ing, there was I and Guinea shipmates, and in a reasonable way 
friends, for five years more ; and then the time arrived when we met 
with the mishap of the wreck in the West Indies. 

“ ¢ Well, there were I and Guinea, rowing about in the ocean, on 
short allowance of all things but work, for two nights and a day, head- 
ing-in for the islands; for, though no great navigators, we could smell 
the land, and so we pull’d away lustily, when you consider it was a 
race in which life was the wager, until we made, in the pride of the 
morning, as it might be here, at east-and-by-south, a ship under bare 
poles ; if a vessel can be called bare that had nothing better than the 
stumps of her three masts standing, and they without rope or rag to 
tell one her rig or nation. Howsomever, as there were three naked 
sticks left, I have always put her down for a full-rigged ship; and 
when we got nigh enough to look at her hull, I made bold to say she 
was of English build.’ 

“© You boarded her?’ observed the Rover. ) 

“« A small task that, your Honour, since a starved dog was the 
whole crew she could muster to keep us off. It was a solemn sight 
when we got on her decks, and one that bears hard on my manhood,’ 
continued Fid, with an air that grew more serious as he proceeded, 
‘ whenever I have occasion to overhaul the log-book of memory.’ 

“ « You found her people suffering of want ?’ 

“ € We found a noble ship as helpless as a halibut in a tub. There 
she lay,a craft of some four hundred tons, water-logged, and motion- 
less as achurch. It always gives me great reflection, Sir, when I see 
a noble vessel brought to such a strait; for oné may liken her to a 
man who has been docked of his fins, and who is getting to be 
for little else than to be set upon a ¢at-head to look out for squalls.’ 

“« The ship was then deserted ?’ 


“* Ay, the people had left her, Sir, or had been washed away in 
pr re ha aid her over. I never could coms at the truth of theis 
culars. The dog had been mischievous, I conclude, about the 
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decks, and so he had been lashed to a timber-head, the which saved 
his life, since, happily for him, he found himself on the weather-side 
when the hull righted a little, after her spars gave way. Well, Sir, 
there was the dog, and not much else, as we could see, though we 
spent half a day in rnmmaging round, to pick up any small matter 
that might be useful ; but then, as the entrance to the hold and cabin 
was full of water, why, we made no great affair of the salvage, after 
all,’ : 

«“¢ And then you left the wreck ?’ 

*¢ Not yet, your Honour. While knocking about among the bits 
of rigging and lumber above board, says Guinea, says he, ‘ Mister Dick, 
I hear some one making their plaints below.’ Now, I had heard the 
same noises myself, Sir; but had set them down as the spirits of the 
people mourning over their losses, and had said nothing of the same, 
for fear of stirring up the superstition of the black; for the best of 
them are no better than superstitious niggers, my lady; so I said 
nothing of what I had heard, until he thought fit to broach the sub- 
ject himself. Then we both turned-to to listening with a will; and 
sure enough the groans began to take a human sound. It was a-good 
while, howsomever, before I could make up whether it was any thing 
more than the complaining of the hulk itself; for you know, my lady, 
that a ship which is about to sink makes her lamentations just like 
any other living things.’ 

“<I do, I do, returned the governess, shuddering; ‘I have heard 
them, and never will my memory lose the recollection of the sounds.’ 

“ «Ay, I thought you might know something of the same; and 
solemn groans they are: but, as the hulk kept rolling on the top of 
the sea, and no further signs of her going down, I began to thivk it 
best to cut into her abaft, in order to make sure that some miserable 
wretch had not been caught in his hammock, at the time she went 
over. Well, good will, and an axe, soon let us into the secret of the 
moans !’ 

“ ¢ You found a child?’ . 

“ ¢ And its mother, my lady. As good luck would have it, they 
were in a berth on the weather-side, and as yet the water had not 
reached them. But pent air and hunger had nearly proved as bad 
as the brine. The lady was in the agony when we got her out; and 
as to the boy, proud and strong as you. now see him there on yonder 
gun, my lady, he was just so miserable, that it was no small matter to 
make him swallow the drop of wine and water that the Lord had left 
us, in order, as I have often thought since, to bring him up to be, as 
he at this moment is, the pride of the ocean!’ 

“ € But, the mother ?’ 

“ ¢ The mother had given the only morsel of biscuit she had to the 
child, and was dying, in order that the urchin might live. I never 
could get rightly into the meaning of the thing, my lady, why a woman, 
who is no better than a Lascar in matters of strength, nor any better 
than a booby in respect of courage, should be able to let go her hold 
of life in this quiet fashion, when many a. stout mariner would be 
fighting for each mouthful of air the Lord might see fit to give. But 
there she was, white as the sail on which the storm has long bestine 
and limber as a pennant in a senate poor skinny arm aroun 
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the lad, holding in her hand the very mouthful that might have kept 
her own soul in the body a little longer.’ : 
“ ¢ What did she, when you brought her to the light ?’ . 
“ ¢ What did she!’ repeated Fid, whose voice was getting thick and 





husky, ‘why, she did a d d honest thing; she gave the boy the 
crumb, and mentioned, as wellas a dying woman could, that we should 
have an eye over him till the cruise of life was up.’ 

«« ¢ And was that all?’ 

“J have always thought she prayed; for something passed be- 
tween her and one who was uot to be seen, if a man might judge 
by the fashion in which her eyes were turned aloft, and her lips moved. 
I hope, among others, she put in a good word for one Richard Fid ; 
for certain she had as little need to be asking for herself as any body. 
But no man will ever know what she said, seeing that her mouth was 
shut from that time for ever after.’ 


“ « She died?’ 
“ ¢ Sorry am I to say it. But the poor lady was past swallowing 


when she came into our hands, and then it was but little we had to 
offer her. A quart of water, with mayhap a gill of wine, a biscuit, 
and a handful of rice, was no great allowance for two hearty men to 
pull a boat some seventy leagues within the tropics. Howsomever, 
when we found no more was to be got from the wreck, and that, since 
the air had eseaped by the hole we had cut, she was settling fast, we 
thought it best to get out of her; and sure enough we were none too 
soon, seeing that she went under just as we had twitched our jolly- 
boat clear of the suction.’ 

“ ¢ And the boy—the poor deserted child ! exclaimed the gover- 
ness, whose eyes had now filled to overflowing. 

“ «There you are all aback, my lady. Instead of deserting him, 
we brought him away with us, as we did the only other living crea- 
ture to be found about the wreck. But we had still a long journey 
before us, and to make the matter worse, we were out of the track of 
the traders. So I put it down, as a case for a council of all hands, 
which was no more than I and the black, since the lad was too weak 
to talk, and little could he have said otherwise in our situation. So 
I begun myself, saying, says I, ‘ Guinea, we must either eat this here 
dog, or this here boy. If we eat the boy, we shall be no better than 
the people in your own country, who, you know, my lady, are canni- 
bals ; but if we eat the dog, poor as he is, we may make out to keep 
soul and body together, and to give the child the other matters.’ ¢ So 
Guinea,’ says he, ‘ I’ve no occasion for food at all; give ’em to the 
boy,’ says he, * seeing that he is little, and has need of strength.’ 
Howsomever, Master Harry took no great fancy to the dog, which we 
soon finished between us; for the plain reason that he was so thin. 
After that, we had a hungry time of it ourselves; for, had we not 
kept up the life in the lad, you know, it would have slipt through 
our fingers.’ ; 

“ ¢ And you fed the child, though fasting yourselves ?’ 

* “No, we wer'n’t altogether idle, my lady, seeing that we kept our 
teeth jogging, on the skin of the dog, though I will not say the food 
was over savoury. And then, as we had no occasion to lose time in 
eating, we kept the oars going so much the livelier. Well, we got in 
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at one of the islands after a time, though neither I nor the nigger had 
much to boast of as to strength or weight when we made the first 
kitchen we fell in with.’ 

« ¢ And the child ?’ , 

«¢QOh! he was doing well enough: for, as the doctors afterwards 
told us, the short allowance on which he was put did him no harm.’ 

« ¢ You sought his friends ?’ 

«<<« Why, as for that matter, my lady, so far as I have been able to 
discover, he was with his best friends already. We had neither chart 
nor bearings by which we knew how to steer in search of his family. 
His name he called Master Harry, by which it is clear he was a gentle- 
man born, as indeed any one may sce by looking at him; but not 
another word could I learn of his relations or country, except that, as 
he spoke the English language, and was found in an English ship, 
there is a natural reason to believe he is of English build himself.” 

«« €Did you not learn the name of the ship!’ demanded the attentive 
Rover, in whose countenance the traces of a lively interest were very 
distinctly discernible. 

««¢ Why, as to that matter, your Honour, schools were scarce in my 
part of the country; and in Africa, you know, there is no great matter 
of learning; so that, had her name been out of water, which it was 
not, we might have been bothered to read it. Howsomever, there was 
a horse-bucket kicking about her decks, and which, as luck would 
have it, got jammed in with the pumps in such a fashion that it did 
not go overboard until we took it with us. Well, this bucket had a 
name painted on it; and, after we had leisure for the thing, I got 
Guinea, who had a natural turn at tattooing, to rub it into my arm in 
gunpowder, as the handiest way of logging these small particulars. 
Your Honour shall see what the black has made of it.’ 

“ So saying, Fid very coolly doffed his jacket, and laid bare, to the 
elbow, one of his brawny arms, on which the blue impression was still 
very plainly visible. Although the letters were rudely imitated, it was 
not difficult to read in the skin, the words, ‘ Ark, of Lynnhaven.’ 

“¢Here, then, you had a clue at once to find the relatives of the 
boy, observed the Rover, after he had deciphered the letters. _ 

“ ¢It seems not, your Honour; for we took the child with us aboard 
the Proserpine, and our worthy captain carried sail hard after the 
people ; but no one could give any tidings of sucha craft as the ‘ Ark, 
of Lynnhaven ;’ and, after a twelvemonth or more, we were obliged to 
give up the chase.’ | 


We cannot forbear one other extract in illustration of the characters 
and merits of these two worthies, and of the author too. A sail is 
espied, and after the officers have tried for some time to make her out, 
Scipio, who is at hand, is requested to try his sight. Scipio sees at a 
glance that it isthe Dart. The following dialogue takes place :— 


“ ¢ Did you see the sail?” demanded the Rover. 

“‘ «Masser can him wid he naked eye.’ 

“ ¢ Ay, but what make you of him by the aid of the glass?’ 
“ ¢« He’m ship, Sir.’ 
“<True. On what course?’ 

“ « He got he starboard tacks aboard, Sir.’ 
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“¢Stilltrue. But has he signals abroad ?’ 

“ ¢ He’m got t’ree new cloths in he maintop-gallant-royal, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ His vessel is all the better for the repairs. Did you see his 
flags ?’ 

*< « He’m shew no flag, masser.’ 

“<T thought as much myself, Go forward, lad—stay—one often 
gets a true idea by seeking it where it is not thought to exist. Of 
what size do you take the stranger to be ? 

“ ¢ He’m just seven hundred and fifty tons, masser.’ 

“ ¢ How’s this! The tongue of your negro, Mr. Wilder, is as exact 
as acarpenter’s rule. The fellow speaks of the size of a vessel that 
ig hull down, with an air as authoritative as the runner of the king’s 
customs could pronounce on the same, after she had been submitted 
to the office admeasurement.’ 

“* You will have consideration for the ignorance of the black; men 
of his unfortunate state are seldom skilful in answering interrogatories.’ 

“ <Tgnorance |’ repeated the Rover, glancing his eye uneasily, and 
with a rapidity peculiar to himself, from one to the other, and from 
both to the object rising in the horizon: ‘ Skilful! I know not: the man 
has no air of doubt. You think her tonnage to be precisely that which 
you have said ?” 

“ The large dark eyes of Scipio rolled, in turn, from his new com- 
mander to his ancient master, while, for a moment, his faculties ap- 
peared to be lost in inextricable confusion. But the uncertainty con- 
tinued only for a moment. He no sooner read the frown that was 
gathering deeply over the brow of the latter, than the air of confidence 
with which he had pronounced his former opinion vanished in a look 
of obstinacy so settled, that one might well have despaired of ever 
driving, or enticing him again to seem to think. 

“*] ask you, if the stranger may not be a dozen tons larger or 
smaller than what you have named?’ continued the Rover, when he 
found his former question was not likely to be soon answered. 

“ « He’m just as masser wish ’em,’ returned Scipio. 

“*I wish him a thousand; since he will then prove the richer — 
prize.’ 

***I spose he’m quite a t’ousand, Sir.’ 

“ «Or a snug ship of three hundred, if lined with gold, might do.’ 

** * He look berry like a t’ree hundred.’ 

“¢'To me it seems a brig.’ 

“<Tt’ink him brig too, masser.’ 

“* Or possibly, after all, the stranger may prove a schooner, with 
many lofty and light sails.’ 

“ * A schooner often carry a royal,’ returned the black, resolute to 


acquiesce in all the other said. 


“ « Who knows it is a sail at all! Forward there! It may be well 
to have more opinions than one on so weighty a matter. Forward 
there! send the foretopman, that is called Fid, upon the poop. Your 
companions are so intelligent and so faithful, Mr. Wilder, that you are 
not to be surprised if they shew an undue desire for their information.’ 

“Wilder compressed his lips, and the rest of the groupe manifested 
a good deal of amazement ; but the latter had been too long accus- 
tomed to the caprice of their commander, and the former was too wise, 
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to speak at a moment when his humour seemed at the highest. The 
topman, however, was not long in making his appearance, and then 
the chief saw fit again to break the silence. 

“ «And you think it questionable whether it be a sail at all?’ he 
continued, 

«“< He’m sartain nothing but.a fly-away,’ returned the obstinate 
black. 

“<¢ You hear what your friend the negro says, master Fid; he 
thinks that yonder object, which is lifting so fast to leeward, is not a 
sail.’ 

“ As the topman saw no sufficient reason for concealing his astonish- 
ment at this wild opinion, it was manifested with all the embellishments 
with which the individual in question usually set forth any of his more 
visible emotions. After casting a short glance in the direction of the 
sail, in order to assure himself there had heen no deception, he turned 
his eyes in great disgust on Scipio, as if he would vindicate the credit 
of the association at the expense of some little contempt for the igno« 
rance of his companion. 

«“<« What the devil do you take it for, Guinea ? a church?’ 

“«]T tink he’m church,’ responded the acquiescent black. 

“ ¢ Lord help the dark-skinn’d fool! Your honour knows that con- 
science is d—mnably overlooked in Africa, and will not judge the 
nigger hardly for any little blunder he may make in the account of his 
religion. But the fellow is a thorough seaman, and should know a top- 
gallant sail from a weathercock. Now, look you S’ip, for the credit of 
your friends, if you’ve no great pride on your own behalf, just tell 
his , 

“<«It is of no account, interrupted the Rover. ‘ Take you this 
glass, and pass an opinion on the sail in sight yourself.’ 

“ Fid scraped his foot, and made a low bow, in acknowledgment of 
the compliment; and then, deposing his little tarpaulin hat on the 
deck of the pop, he very composedly, and, as he flattered himself, very 
understanding, disposed of his person to take the desired view. The 
gaze of the topman was far longer than had been that of his black 
companion; and it is to be presumed, in consequence, much more 
accurate, Instead, however, of venturing any sudden opinion, when 
his eye was wearied, he lowered the glass, and with it his head, 
standing long in the attitude of one whose thoughts had received some 
subject of deep cogitation. During the process of thinking, the weed 
was diligently rolled over his tongue, and one hand was stuck a-kimbo 
into his side, as if he would brace all his faculties to support some 
extraordinary mental effort. ; 

“<T wait your opinion,’ resumed his attentive commander, when he 
thought sufficient time had been allowed to mature the opinion even 
of Richard Fid. | 

“‘* Will your honour just tell me what day of the month this here 
may be, and mayhap, at the same time, the day of the week too, if it 
shouldn’t be giving too much trouble ?’ | 

“ His questions were direetly answered. | 
“© We had the wind at east-with-southing, the first day out, and 
then it ehopp’d in the night, and blew great guns at north-west, where 
it held for the matter of a week. After which there was an Irishman’s 
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hurricane, right up and down, for a day; then we got into these here 
trades, which have stood as steady as a ship’s chaplain over a punch 
bowl, ever since——’ 

“Here the topman closed his soliloquy, in order to agitate the 
tobacco again, it being impossible to conduct the process of chewing 
and talking at one and the same time. 

“* What of the stranger?’ demanded the. Rover, a little impa- 
tiently. 

6 “i's no church, that’s certain, your honour, said Fid, very 
decidedly. é' 

“ ¢ Has he signals flying ?’ 

“ « He may be speaking with his flags, but it needs a better scholar 
than Richard Fid to know what he would say. To my eye, there are 
three new cloths in his main-top-gallant royal, but no bunting abroad.’ 

“ « The man is happy in having so good a sail. Mr: Wilder, do you, 
too, see the darker cloths in question ¢’” 
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ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


FROM GRIFFITH S TRANSLATION OF CUVIER. 


Tue Harvest Movuse.—These mice are much smaller and more 
slender than the Mus domesticus medius of Ray, and have more of 
the squirrel or dormouse colour; their belly is white; a straight line 
along their sides divides the shades of their back and belly. They 
never enter into houses; are carried into ricks and barns with the 
sheaves: abound in harvest, and build their nest amidst the straws of 
corn above ground, and sometimes in thistles. ‘They breed as many 
as eight at a litter, in a little brown nest, composed of blades of grass 
or wheat. The nest is most artificially platted, and composed of the 
blades of wheat, perfectly round, and about the size of a cricket-ball, 
with the aperture so ingeniously closed, that there is no discovering 
to what part it belongs. It is so compact and well fitted, that it will 
roll across a table without being discomposed, though it contained 
eight little mice, which are naked and blind. As the nest is perfectly 
full, how could the dam, asks Mr. White, come at her litter respec- 
tively, so as to administer a teat to each? Perhays she opens different 
places for that purpose, adjusting them again when the business is 
over; but she could not possibly be contained herself in the ball with 
her young, which, moreover, would be daily increasing in bulk. 


Tux Burrow or tHe Marmot.—The burrow of the marmot is 
generally in the elevated parts of the southern European mountains, 
above the limits of the forest, and in the regions of perpetual snow. 
It is formed of an alley or gallery five or six feet long, sufficient only 
in size to permit the animal to pass ; at the extremity of this alley is 
a circular excavation, in which the marmot retires, and hybernates ; 
sometimes the circular cave has two outlets, forming an acute angle 
like the letter Y. An excavation is said always to be found in one 
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of the alleys, which is presumed to be made by the animal, in procnr- 
ing earth to stop the mouth of the burrow previous to its entering on 
its long winter sleep. ‘The commencement of their lethargy seems to 
depend on the beginning of the cold, which varies from the middle of 
September to the middle of October—the newly formed families then 
begin their excavations, and provide dried grass to lie on. M. F.Cua- 
vier informs us that they make a spherical bundle of this dried grass, 
and press it into a state of tolerable consistency, and lie upon it, with 
the head brought down between the legs; and he adds, that in order 
to close the entrance of their retreat, they at last enter it backward 
with a bundle of hay in the mouth, which they contrive to leave at 
the opening, so as effectually to close it up. 


Tue Ai.—Old travellers have related a pleasant passage connected 
with the love affairs of these interesting animals; they say, that at 
the approach of the female ai, the male, by way of preliminary endear- 
ment, falls fast asleep several times. This is a sort of amorous eager- 
ness not unworthy of a being that is equally sluggish in its sensations 
and in its motions. The female has but two mamme, situated on the 
breast. She usually produces but one young one, which is covered 
with hair at its birth, and which the mother drags languidly about on 
her back. 

The ai is an inhabitant of the southern regions of the New Conti- 
nent, from Brazil as far as Mexico. The application of the term 
sloth to these animals, and to the other species of Bradypus, is not, 
strictly speaking, perfectly correct; their extraordinary slowness of 
motion is not the effect of indolence or sloth; it is a part of the or- 
ganization of the animal, an essential of its nature, and it is no more 
in his power to accelerate his movements, than it is permitted to the 
hare to creep, or the stag to crawl ; it is in vain to urge, to stimulate, 
or to strike him ; nothing in the world can quicken him. Leaning upon 
one side, he raises one of his fore-legs, makes it describe a long arch, 
and then lets it fall again with the most extreme indifference; after- 
wards, as if fatigued by such an amazing effort, the animal rests on 
the side where the leg was advanced with so much difficulty, and in a 
few moments puts the other in motion in a similar manner. The 
hinder part of the body follows with equal slowness. It has been cal- 
culated that the ai would employ an entire day to make fifty steps ; 
from this it follows, that, supposing it to proceed without interruption, 
it would take nearly a month to travel a single mile. The tenacity of 
life in the ai approximates it to the reptile tribe: this is so great, 
that on one of these animals being opened and dissected, he did not 
die immediately, but the palpitation of the heart continued for a con- 
siderable time after the operation. 


Grecariovs Hasits or THE Witp Horses or America.—From 
the first period of the arrival of Europeans in the New World, many 
horses were left to themselves, and propagated very rapidly. They were 
formerly very common at St. Domingo, and even then differed in some 
traits of character from the Spanish race, to which they owe their 
birth. The head was thicker, and the ears and neck longer; but 
where these animals have more particularly multiplied, is in the south- 


ern continent of America, and to the south of La Plata. There they 
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may be sometimes met in troops to the number of ten thousand each, 
They also proceed from some Spanish race, but have lost much of the 
elegance, beauty, lightness, and grace of their primitive stock. They 
are not so tall, their heads are thicker, the limbs more clumsy, the 
ears longer, and the coat much rougher. Their usual colour is chest- 
nut-bay, and sometimes, but very rarely, black. These uumerous 
troops of wild horses are found in the immense and thinly-inhabited 
plains which extend from the shores of La Plata, to the country of the 
Patagonians. Each inhabits a canton or district peculiar to itself, 
which it defends from all foreignintrusion as its own especial property, 
nor will it ever abandon it, except when compelled by hunger, or some 
enemy of very superior strength. They march in serried columns, and 
when disturbed by any object, they approach it within a certain dis- 
tance, having the strongest individuals at their head, examine it atten- 
tively, describing one or many circles around it. If it does not ap- 
pear dangerous, they approach with precaution; but if the chiefs re- 
cognize any danger, and give an example of flight, they are instantly 
followed by the entire troop. 

The instinct which induces horses thus continually to unite in 
families, renders it very dangerous for travellers to fall in with these 
wild troops, for it exposes them to the liability of losing their own 
horses for ever. ‘The moment these hordes perceive any domestic 
horses, they call to them with the utmost eagerness, approaching as 
near them as prudence will permit. If the others are not guarded 
with the utmost care, they will take to their heels, and it is utterly 
vain to attempt to catch them again. 

These wild horses can be tamed and brought back to a domestic 
state with great facility, even though they are adult when caught, 
The South Americans are extremely dexterous in taking them with 
long cords, or as they are called, /assos, which they throw with won- 
derful address and precision, and thus entwine the animals which they 
are desirous of possessing. ‘Those of the wild studs are watched by 
men in the districts they inhabit, appointed for this purpose, and who 
have no other occupation. They are mounted on some of those horses 
which have been already tamed, and they reconduct the troop to the 
lands of the proprietor whenever they happen to wander. Those men 
are also employed to catch them when there is a necessity. They 
mount on horseback, summon the troop to a quarter from which it 
cannot escape, mingle among them, provided with the instrament above 
mentioned. ‘They fling it on the neck of the animal, which, finding 
itself caught, fastens the knot still tighter by its endeavours to break 
loose. He falls at last when respiration fails, the men throw them 
selves upon him, bind him, and put a strong halter round his neck. 

In cach of these wild troops the chief possesses peculiar privi- 
leges. He is the grand sultan, and his harem is very exteusive. 
Should any other have the temerity to invade his rights in this way, 
or annoy him in his amours, he would soon pay the forfeit of his 
audacity. In a case of this sort the rage of the chief knows no bounds ; 
he ened attacks his unhappy rival, obliges him to fly, and not 
unfrequently deprives him of life. 


Sometimes, like a proud conqueror, he deigns to admit him in his 
train, as if to witness his enjoyments. He would not, in all pros 


bability, pars so generous, if he could reflect and foresee that the 


conquered enemy of to-day may become In his turn the conqueror of 
to-morrow, and take an ample vengeance for the affronts he has 


received. 


——————s 


No.vieKxens.—Mr. Nollekens left 240,000/. behind him, and the name 
of one of our best English sculptors. There was a great scramble 
among the legatees—a codicil to a will with large bequests unsigned, 
and that last triumph of the dead or dying over those who survive— 
hopes raised and defeated without a possibility of retaliation, or the 
smallest use in complaint. The king was at first said to be left residuary 
legatee. This would have been a fine instance of romantic and 
gratuitous homage to majesty, in a man who all his life-time could 
never be made to comprehend the abstract idea of the distinction of 
ranks, or even of persens, He would go up to the Duke of York or 
Prince of Wales tin spite of warning,) take them familiarly by the 
button like common acquaintance, ask them how their father did, 
and express pleasure at hearing he was well, saying, “ when he was 
gone we should never get such another.” He once, when the old king 
was sitting to him for his bust, fairly stuck a pair of compasses into 
his nose, to measure the distance from the upper lip to the forehead, 
as if he had been measuring a block of marble. His late majesty 
laughed heartily at this, and was amused to find that there was a 
person in the world ignorant of that vast interval which separated him 
from every other man. Nollekens, with all his loyalty, hardly liked 
the man, and cared nothing about the king (which was one of those 
mixed modes, as Mr. Locke calls them, of which he had no more 
idea than if he had been one of the cream-coloured horses )—handled 
him like so much common clay, and had no other notion of the 
matter, but that it was his business to make the best bust of him he 
possibly could, and to set about it in the regular way. There was 
something in this plainness and simplicity that sayoured perhaps of 
the hardness and dryness of his art, aud of his own peculiar severity 
of manners. Nolleken’s style was comparatively hard and dry. He 
had as much truth and ‘character, but none of the polished graces or 
transparent softness of Chantrey. He had more of the rough, plain, 
downright honesty of his heart. It seemed to be his character. Mr. 
Northcote was once complimenting him on his acknowledged supe- 
riority—“ Ay, you made the best busts of anybody!” “I don’t 
know about that?’ said the other, his eyes (though their orbs were 
quenched) smiling with a gleam of smothered delight, “ I only know 
I always tried to make them as like as I could,”—-Haszlitt’s Table 
Talk. 


Fiztpinc.—During the rehearsal of the Wedding , Garrick, who 
performed a principal part, told Fielding he was ensive that the 


not a good one, let them find that out.” Accordingly the og Pr eee 0 
on 
appeared. Garrick, alarmed at the hisses he had met with, into the 
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_ He had by this time drank pretty freely, and glancing his eye at 
fy porte while few of tobacco issued from his mouth, cried out, 
«© What's the matter, Garrick ? what are they hissing now f —< Why, the 
scene that I begged you to retrench,” replied the actor: “1 knew it would 
not do; and they have so frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect 
myself the whole night,”—“ Oh! damn ‘em, rejoined he with great cool- 
ness, “ they have found it out, have they? 


PETITION FOR A SINECURE,. 


The author of Jom Jones, at a period when many inferior writers were 
largely paid by the ministers, addressed the following lines to Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, however, paid _no sort of attention to the wishes of the 


facetious and courtly applicant. ] 


Wuite at the helm of state you side, 

Our nation’s envy and its pride ; 

While foreign courts with wonder gaze, 
‘And cause those councils which they praise, 
Would you not wonder, sir, to view 

Your bard a greater man than you? 

Which that he is you cannot doubt, 

When you have read the sequel out. 


You know, great sir, that ancient fellows, 
Philosophers, and such folks, tell us, 

No great analogy between 

Greatness and happiness is seen. 

If then, as it might follow straight, 
Wretched to be, is to be great, 

Forbid it, gods, that you should try 
What ’tis to be so great as I. 


The family that dines the latest 

Is in our street esteem’d the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
"Fore him who never dines at all. 


Your taste in architect, you know, 
Hath been admired by friend and foe ; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles—in the air? 


We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who're above us ; 
Another instance of my glory, 

Who live above you twice two story, 
And from my garret can look down 

On the whole street of Arlington. 


Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers acquainted ; 
This too doth in my favour ; 
Your levee is but twice a week ; 

From mine I can exclude but one day— 

My door is quiet on a Sunday. 0 


Nor in the manner of attendance 
Doth your great bard claim less ascendance ; 
— you, to admiration, ‘ 

ay bea , all the nation ; 
While I, the Miceal io tame . 
Am never seen but at the window. 
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If with my greatness you're offended, 
The fault is easily amended, 

For I'll come down with wond’rous ease 
Into whatever place you please. 


I’m not ambitious ; little matters 

Will serve us great but humble creatures: 
Suppose a secretary of this isle, 

Just to be doing with antile ; 

Admiral, general, judge, or bishop ; 

Or I can foreign treatise dish up : 

If the good genius of the nation 

Should call me to negociation, 

Tuscan and French are in my head ; 
Latin I write, and Greek—I read. 


If you should ask, what arene best ? 
To get the most and do the least: 

What fittest for? You know, I’m sure, 
I’m fittest for—a sinecure. 


Userut Women.—The generality of women are brought up to be what i 
called useful, in the first instance,—with as great a display of this usefulness 
as can possibly be played off; and in the next to be —~ what shall I call 
them? Mencatchers. ‘Their usefulness, generally speaking, consists in 
doing that which is useless, often worse ; but it is all subservient to the grand 
end. In middle: life, they must be exhibited as notables; that is, in spend- 
ing three or four hours every day in what the English call dawdling, and the 
Scotch sysling; or, in other words, being a nuisance and hindrance to good 
servants, and vainly attempting to mend bad ones. If in easy or high life, 
an equal portion of time is thrown away in making themselves butterfly 
élégantes, but with still the same object in view. ‘Their mothers, aunts, and 
prone elderly female friends, all teach them the arts of catching; and 

aving little to do that is worth doing, and that can really occupy what was 
intended for a rational mind, they give a large portion of their attention to 
the study of man; but alas! not in Pope’s sense. What they are chiefly 
adepts in, is the language of the eyes; not that language which may enabe 
them to trace the wonders of the mind, but that which leads to a knowledge 
of what they call the heart; that is, of the idle short-lived vagaries which 
occupy for a few days the fools with whom they are acquainted.—Elizabeth 
Evanshaw. 


Tue Secret or Cromwecr’s Success.—Tue Fawaticism or Reti- 
GION SET UP AGAINST THE Fanaticism oF Honourn.—“At the beginning 
of the late war between the king and parliament, I observed that in all en- 
counters the royalists prevailed ; and our men, though superior in number, 
or other advantages, were shamefully routed, dispersed, and slaughtered ; 
and discoursiug upon this subject with my worthy friend, Mr. John Hampden, 
a name remembered by most of you with reverence, I told him that this 
calamity, formidable as it was, admitted in my opinion, of a remedy, and 
that by a Fn choice of soldiers the state of the war might soon be 

- You are, says I, in —ee our forces with those of the enemy, 
to , in the first place, the di ce between their education and ha- 
bitual sentiments. Our followers are, for the most part, the gleanings of 
the lewest rank of corey serving men discarded, and mechanics without 
employments, men to insults and servility from their cradles, without 


who have been by their education fortified against cowardice, and have been 
esteemed throughout their lives 
officers are men of quality, and soldiers the sons of 3 men 
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animated by a sense of reputation, who had rather die than suppo 


rt the 
ignomony of having turned theit backs. Can it be supposed, that education 
has no force, and that principles exert no influence upon actions? Can men 
that fight only for pay, without any sense of honour from conquest, or 
disgrace from being overcome, withstand the charge of entlemen, of men 
that act upon principles of honour, and confirm t ves and each other 
in their resolutions by reason and reftection? To motives such as these, 
what can be opposed by our men that may exalt them to the same degree of 
allantry, and animate them with the same contempt of danger and of death ? 
eal for religion is the only motive more active powerful than these, and 
that is in our power to inculcate. Let us choose men warm with regard for 
their religion, men who shall think it an high degree of impiety to fly before 
the wicked and profane, to forsake the cause of heaven, and prefer safety to 
truth ; and our enemies will quickly be subdued. ; 
‘This advice was not otherways disapproved than as difficult to be put in 
execution. This difficulty I imagined myself in some degree able to sur- 
mount, and applied all my industry to levy such men as were animated with 
the zeal of rehcion, and to inflame their fervour: nor did the effect deceive 
my expectation ; for when these men Were led to the field, no veterans 
could stand before them, no obstructions could retard, or danger affright. 
them ; and to these men are attributed the victories that we have gained, and 
the peace that we enjoy.”—Cromwell’s Answer to the House of Commons. 


Meruop or Prerarine Misnxtaw, AN Intoxtcatinc Drink OF THE 
American Inptans.—The root of the cassava, after being mashed and 
ae is boiled to the same consistence as when to be used for food. On its 

ing taken from the fire, the water is poured off, and the roots allowed to 
cool. The pots were then surrounded by all the women, old and young, 
who being provided with large wooden bowls, commenced an attack upon the 
cassava, which they chewed to a consistence of thick paste, and then put 
their mouthfuls into the bowls before them, until these vessels were filled ; 
the bowls were then carried to the king’s house, and the contents tumbled 
into a new canoe which had been hauled up from the landing-place, and 
put there for that purpose, there being no on in the settlement sufficiently 
capacious. I observed that some few of the young men also joined in the 
masticating process, which was continued with much perseverance, until the 
joint ey of the wooden bowls, from every house in ‘the settlement, 
had filled the canoe about one-third. Other cassava was then taken, and 
bruised in a kind of large wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, to a 
consistence of dough, which was afterwards diluted with cold water, to 
which was added a quantity of Indian corn, partly boiled and masticated, 
in the same manner as the cassava; the whole was then poured into the 
canoe, which was afterwards filled with water, and tly stirred with 
a paddle, until, in a few hours, it was in a high and abominable state 
of fermentation. The admiral affirmed that the saliva imbibed, was the 
polcchen cause of the sudden fermentation; that if the whole had been 

ruised and prepared with water only, the liquor would, before fermen- 
tation, become too sour for use; and that the liquor was more or less 
esteemed, according to the health, age, and constitution of the masticators ; 
that, therefore, when he himself wished to give a private Chichee drink, 
he took care that none but his own wives, and young girls should be 
employed; but as there had been few old women in its pre- 
aration, he thought the liquor before us would be toleatio, and “‘ make 
runk come soon.” —- Roberts's Voyages on the East Coast of Central 


America. 


Tus Soura Traz.—The sou its particular . Itis a species 
of palm; the trunk, completely | fs with ee te fifty 
to sixty fect high: on the ‘op the leaves branch out similar to those of the 

» very thin, undulated, and frizzled towards the 


cocoa tree—they are pinna 
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ints. It bears several clusters of fruit, each cluster containing from eight 
toa hundred. They are first green, then yellow oat an apple, and grow ed 


as they ripen. ‘They are the size of a hen’s egg, and sometimes without any 
vette! the fruit is Aas, and an excellent substitute for bread or vege- 
tables. The wood of the tree is extremely hard, heavy, and close-grained ; 
it is used for bows, staves for striking turtle, and for spear shafts. ‘The stem 
is so prickly that the fruit can only be gathered by means of long bamboos, 
or when it becomes so ripe as to fall from the tree.—Rolerts’s Toyuga on the 
East Coast of Central America. 


Size anD VatuE OF Manocany.—These boats were each cut out of a 
single tree, one mahogany, the other cedar ; measuring about thirty-five feet 
in length ; nearly six feet in breadth ; and above five feet in depth. Few 
a are acquainted with the immense size and value of some logs of 
mahogany brought to this country. The following may serve as an example. 
“ The largest and finest log of mahogany ever imported into this country has 
been recently sold by auction at the docks in Liverpool. It was purchased by 
James Hodgson, Esq. for three hundred and seventy-eight pounds, and after- 
wards sold by him for five hundred and twenty-five pounds, and if it open 
well, it is supposed to be worth one thousand pounds. If sawn into vineers 
it is computed that the cost of labour in the process will be seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. The weight at the King’s beam is six tons thirteen hun- 
dred weight.”—oberts’s Poyages to the East Coast on Central America. 


MANNERS OF THE INDIANS ON THE Mosquito SHore.—The wet season 
is not, with them, considered an unhealthy period ; on. the contrary, it is one 
of rest and enjoyment, during which they form parties for drinking weak 
preparations of cocoa, of which they take immense quantities. Their me- 
thod of preparing it is extremely simple, it being merely bruised, or crushed 
between two stones, and ground to a consistance of paste, diluted with warm 
water; and, in this state, passed round to the company in calabashes con- 
taining each about a quart: some Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, which induces a state of sleepy insensibility. At these meetings, it is 
a favourite amusement to tell long stories, or make harangues, in a singing 
monotonous tone of voice, to which all listen without interrupting the 
speaker, however improbable the story may be. I have frequently in my 
turn, endeavoured to give them an account of some remarkable occurrence of 
my life, or some idea of European power and attainments :—however incom- 
prehensible and impossible some of these things must have appeared to igno- 
rant Indians, they never offered the least interruption. hen a story was 
ended, some of the elders would perhaps consider a few minutes, and after 
looking round to collect, as it were, the opinions of the company, would 
gravely say ‘lie, Robert, lie.’—to which I would answer, ‘ no lie, all true 

inglish fashion,” ‘‘ but now,” 1 would add, “I am going to tell you a lie 
story”—when they would with the greatest good nature gather round to hear 
“« Robert tell story.”—Roberts’s Voyages on the East Coast of Central America. 


Zootocy.—In the district of Cuyo, at the foot of the Andes, on the eastern 
side, is occasionally discovered a very curious little quadruped, which unites 
the habits of the mole to the appearance of the arm . Its upper parts and 
sides are defended by a coat, or rather cloak, of mail, of a coriaceous nature, 
but exceeding in inflexibility sole-leather of equal thickness. This cloak 
does not adhere, like that of the armadillo, to the whole surface, occupying 


the place of the skin—but is ne over the skin and fur, forming an 


additional covering, which is a 
on the head. The hinder parts of the 
cover which, it is suddenly bent downwards at ma ‘oc angle. 


only alone the middle of the back and 


is 
tail is and is forwards along the 


are also protected by Ad 
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animated by a sense of reputation, who had rather die than support the 
ignomony of having turned their backs. Can it be supposed, that education 
has no force, and that principles exert no influence upon actions? Can men 
that fight only for pay, without any sense of honour from conquest, or 
disgrace from being overcome, withstand the charge oN a egreng pr of men 


that act upon principles of honour, and confirm themselves and each other 
in their resolutions by reason and reftection? To motives such as these, 
what can be opposed a our men that may exalt them to the same degree of 
gallantry, and animate them with the same oe of danger and of death ? 
Zeal for religion is the only motive more active and powerful than these, and 
that is in our power to inculcate. Let us choose men warm with regard for 
their religion, men who shall think it an high degree of impiety to fly before 
the wicked and profane, to forsake the cause of heaven, and prefer safety to 
truth ; and our enemies will quickly be subdued. 

‘This advice was not otherways disapproved than as difficult to be put in 
execution. This difficulty I imagined myself in some degree able to sur- 
mount, and applied all my industry to levy such men as were animated with 
the zeal of religion, and to inflame their fervour: nor did the effect deceive 
my expectation ; for when these men Were led to the field, no veterans 
could stand before them, no obstructions could retard, or danger affright. 
them ; and to these men are attributed the victories that we have gained, and 
the peace that we enjoy.”——Cromwell’s Answer to the House of Commons. 


Meruop or Prepanine Misutaw, AN IntToxicatinc Drink OF THE 
Amentcan Inptans.—The root of the cassava, after being mashed and 
wey is boiled to the same consistence as when to be used for food. On its 

‘ing taken from the fire, the water is poured off, and the roots allowed to 
cool. The pots were then surrounded by all the women, old and young, 
who being provided with large wooden bowls, commenced an attack upon the 
cassava, which they chewed to a consistence of thick paste, and then put 
their mouthfuls into the bowls before them, until these vessels were filled ; 
the bowls were then carried to the king’s house, and the contents tumbled 
into a new canoe which had been hauled up from the landing-place, and 
put there for that purpose, there being no om in the settlement sufficiently 
capacious. I observed that some few of the young men also joined in the 
masticating process, which was continued with much perseverance, until the 
emt yroduce of the wooden bowls, from every house in ‘the settlement, 

ad filled the canoe about one-third. Other cassava was then taken, and 
bruised in a kind of large wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle, to a 
consistence of dough, which was afterwards diluted with cold water, to 
which was added a quantity of Indian corn, partly boiled and masticated, 
in the same manner as the cassava; the whole was then poured into the 
canoe, which was afterwards filled with water, and ently stirred with 
a paddle, until, in a few hours, it was in a high and abominable state 
of fermentation. ‘The admiral affirmed that the saliva imbibed, was the 
prineipal cause of the sudden fermentation; that if the whole had been 
bruised and prepared with water only, the liquor would, before fermen- 
tation, become too sour for use; and that the liquor was more or less 
esteemed, re to the health, age, and constitution of the masticators ; 
that, therefore, when he himself wished to give a private Chichee drink, 
he took care that none but his own wives, and young girls should be 
employed ; but as there had been few old women in its pre- 
aration, he thought the liquor before us would be tolerable, and “make 

runk come soon.” — Roberts's Voyages on the East Coast of Central 


America. 


Tus Soura Tres.—The soupa merits particular attention. It i i 
of palm; the trunk, completely armed with prickles Ps os ee 
to sixty feet high: on the ‘op the leaves branch out similar to those of the 
cocoa tree—they are pinnated, very thin, undulated, and frizzled towards the 
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points. It bears several clusters of fruit, each cluster containing from eighty 
toa hundred. They are first green, then yellow like an apple, and grow red 
as they ripen. Mahe | are the size of a hen’s egg, ol sometimes without any 
kernel; the fruit is farinacious, and an excellent substitute for bread or vege- 
tables. The wood of the tree is extremely hard, heavy, and close-grained ; 
it is used for bows, staves for striking turtle, and for spear shafts. ‘he stem 
is so prickly that the fruit can only be gathered by means of long bamboos, 
or when it becomes so ripe as to fall from the tree.—Rolerts’s Feytan on the 
East Coast of Central America. 


Size anD VatuE OF Manocany.—These boats were each cut out of a 
single tree, one mahogany, the other cedar ; measuring about thirty-five feet 
in length; nearly six feet in breadth ; and above five feet in depth. Few 
people are acquainted with the immense size and value of some logs of 
mahogany brought to this country. The following may serve as an example. 
“ The largest and finest log of mahogany ever imported into this country has 
been recently sold by auction at the docks in Liverpool. It was purchased by 
James Hodgson, Esq. for three hundred and seventy-eight pounds, and after- 
wards sold by him for five hundred and ewehtyeire pounds, and if it open 
well, it is supposed to be worth one thousand pounds. If sawn into vineers 
it is computed that the cost of labour in the process will be seven hundred 
and fifty pounds. ‘The weight at the King’s beam is six tons thirteen hun- 
dred weight.” —Foleris’s Poyages to the East Coast on Central America. 


MANNERS OF THE INDIANS ON THE Mosquito SHoke.—The wet season 
is not, with them, considered an unhealthy period; on the contrary, it is one 
of rest and enjoyment, during which they form parties for drinking weak 
preparations of cocoa, of which they take immense quantities. Their me- 
thod of preparing it is extremely simple, it being merely bruised, or crushed 
between two stones, and ground to a consistance of paste, diluted with warm 
water ; and, in this state, passed round to the company in calabashes con- 
taining each about a quart: some Indians drink eight or ten quarts at a 
sitting, which induces a state of sleepy insensibility. At these meetings, it is 
a favourite amusement to tell long stories, or make harangues, in a singing 
monotonous tone of voice, to which all listen without interrupting the 
speaker, however improbable the story may be. I have frequently in my 
turn, endeavoured to give them an account of some remarkable occurrence of 
my life, or some idea of European power and attainments :—however incom- 
prehensible and impossible some of these things must have appeared to igno- 
rant Indians, they never offered the least interruption. When a story was 
ended, some of the elders would perhaps consider a few minutes, and after 
looking round to collect, as it were, the opinions of the company, would 
gravely say “lie, Robert, lie.’—to which I would answer, “ no lie, all true 

nglish fashion,” ‘* but now,” 1 would add, “‘ 1 am going to tell you a lie 
story”—when they would with the greatest good nature gather round to hear 
“« Robert tell story.”—Roberts’s Voyages on the East Coast of Central America. 


ZooLtoéy.—In the district of Cuyo, at the foot of the Andes, on the eastern 
side, is occasionally discovered a very curious little age » which unites 
the habits of the mole to the appearance of the armadillo. Its upper parts and 


sides are defended by a coat, or rather cloak, of mail, of a coriaceous nature, 
but exceeding in inflexibility sole-leather of equal thickness. This cloak 
does not adhere, like that of the armadillo, to the whole surface, occupying 
the place of the skin—but is applied over the skin and fur, forming an 
additional covering, which is attached only along the middle of the back and 
on the head. The hinder parts of the animal are also protected by fae 
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are, indeed, scarcely fitted for any other purpose than that of burrowing. For 
this operation, the long and broad claws with which they are furnished are 
admirably adapted ; and their sharp points and cutting lower edges must 
materially assist in clearing away through the entangled roots which it ma 

encounter in its subterranean travels. Its teeth resemble those of the sloth 
more nearly than any other animal's ; and it seems to represent, beneath the 
earth, that well-known and singular inhabitant of trees—for its motions, so 
far as can be conjectured from its conformation, must also be executed with 
extreme slowness. A specimen, aa sg in spirit, has recently been added 
to the Museum of the Zoological Society, by the Hon. Captain Percy, R.N. 
who received it from Woodbine Parish, Esq. British Consul at Buenos Ayres. 


Tue Wartre Bear 1x tae Untrep States.—The white bear is the 
only wild beast of these regions that is dangerous. He almost always attacks 
the traveller, and when hungry never fails to do so. One of these animals, 
last year, rushed into the canoe of two Bois-brutés while they were resting 
near the bank, and seizing one of them, dragged him into the forest, while 
the other, whose musket had become wet, was totally disabled from assisting 
him. Fortunately, however, a party of Indians were hunting near the spot, 
who ran to his assistance and killed the bear while still grasping his prey. 
The unfortunate man was merely wounded, and gave me the recital of the 
circumstance himself, and likewise sold me the animal’s skin. The black 
bear, on the contrary, is extremely timid, and always on the approach of 
man betakes itself to dlight. Next to the buffalo it is the most valuable of 
all animals to the Indians. Its skin, its flesh, its fat, its tendons, even its 
nails and teeth, are all convertible to purposes of utility. 

Nature has distinguished this animal by peculiar characters. He feeds 
entirely on fruits during summer and autumn, and it is at those seasons that 
the Indians go in search of him in places where fruits are abundant, and 
destroy him. When the cold weather commences he proceeds to hide him- 
self in the hollow of some tree, or in a hole which he digs for himself in the 
earth. Here he remains completely motionless, apparently under the in- 
fluence of the soundest sleep, for the whole of the winter. He sustains him- 
self by sucking his paws, from which the fat with which his body is covered 
seems to pass for his nourishment. The Indians discover his abode sometimes 
by means of dogs which scent him, sometimes by the place which his breathing 
marks in the snow, and they destroy him without his making the least resistance 
or even motion, so that a single pike or lance is sufficient for the purpose. In 
the spring, the season when he quits his den, he in the first place exerts him- 
self to regain possession as it were of those natural powers which have 
remained suspended or paralysed during the whole winter. He cleanses him- 
self by purgative and diuretic simples, which nature points out to him with 
more clearness than they are indicated by our physicians and. botanists. As, 
however, so long an abstinence, and this succ ing purgation, must neces- 
— have weakened his stomach, and it is consequently necessary for him 
to follow a light regimen, he commences with fish. 

The manner of his conducting his fishing is truly extraordinary. Sitting 
on his hind Pw on the bank of a river or a lake, he continues so perfectl 
motionless that he might be mistaken for a burnt trunk of some tree, whic 
frequently deceives even the keen and practised eye of an Indian himself. 
With his right paw he seizes with incredible celerity and skill the fish which 
unsuspectingly pass under his eyes, and throws them on the bank. When 
he has obtained a plentiful supply for his table, he regales himself on a por- 
tion of it, and conceals the rest, that he may have sure recourse to it, as 
appetite serves, during the day: he ap perfectly to know that morning 
and evening are the only times for fishing. He afterwards proceeds to a 
more substantial fare, to the flesh of beasts which he hunts or finds dead, and 
at length he returns to his diet of fruits. Bet lea gariad s+. of the 


ear, he is a piscivorous, carnivorous, and frugivorous —Bettrami’s 
ilgrimage, Vol. ii. pp. 312375. | : 
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The catalogue of post towns in the United States exhibits perhaps the most 
curious nomenclature imaginable. There are no less than twenty towns named 
Washington, nine Jeffersons, eight Madisons, seventeen Monroes, eight Jack~ 
sons, six Clintons, two or three Adamses, seventeen Richmonds, fourteen Co- 
lumbias, as many Fairfields, ditto Lebanons, ditto Salems, ditto Mount Plea- 
sants ; of Springfields, Middletowns, and Centrevilles, thirteen each, besides 
hosts of Unions, Concords, Liberties, Newtowns, Wilmingtons, Georgetowns, 
Charlestowns, Elizabethtowns, &c.— Nantucket Inquirer. 


ScHooL-ASsISTANTS.—A trust is —— accounted honourable in pro- 
portion to its importance and the order of the qualities or acquirements 
requisite for the discharge of it. ‘There is however one striking exception to 
this rule in the instance of the instructors of youth, who, especially appointed 
to communicate the knowledge and accomplishments which may command 
respect in the persons of their pupils, are in their own denied every re 
beyond the decencies of a reluctantly accorded civility, and often are refuse 

even those barren observances, The treatment which tutors, governesses, 
ushers, and the various classes of preceptors, receive in this boasted land of 
liberality, is a disgrace to the feeling as well as to the understanding of society. 
Every parent acknowledges that the domestic object of the first importance is 
the education of his chilcren. In obtaining the services of an individual for 
this purpose, he takes care to be assured that his morals are good, and his 
acquirements beyond the common average,—in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand, we may add, beyond those which he himself possesses, 
and on which he sufficiently prides himself. When he has procured such a 
man as he believes this to be, he treats him with perhaps as much courtesy as 
his cork-drawer, and shows him less favour than bis groom. The mistress of 
the family pursues the same course with the governess which the master adopts 
towards the tutor. The governess is acknowledged competent to form the 
minds and manners of the young ladies—to make indeed the future women : 
but of how much more consequence in the household is she who shapes the 
mistress’s caps, and gives the set to her head-dress—the lady’s maid! The 
unhappy teachers in almost every family are only a just so much above 
the servants as to provoke in them the desire to pull them down, an inclination 
in the vulgar menials which is commonly encouraged by the congenial vulgar 
and a pride of the heads of the house, impatient of the intellectual 
equality or superiority which they have brought within their sphere. ‘This 
remark however does not apply to the narrow-minded meh All of us regard 
too lightly those who make a profit of communicating what all of us prize, 
and what we know entitles us to respect when we possess it. Some carry 
their neglect or contempt further than others, but all are in a greater or less 
degree affected by the vicious standard of consideration common in the country. 
The instructors of youth serve for low wages; that is a sufficient cause for 
their being slighted, where money puts its value on every thing and being. 
The butler and groom indeed: serve for less than the tutor; but, beside the 
lowness of price, there is another peculiar ingredient in the condition of the 
last, which is, the accompaniment with it of a claim to respect on the score 
of the very acquirements which in the market command so slender a requital. 
It is this very claim, so ill substantiated in hard cash, the secret force of which 
wounds the self-love of purse-proud nothingness, which sinks the poor tutor 
in regard below the man of corks or currycombs. We will not deny too that 
there are families in which the care of wine and the training of horses are 
really accounted, though not confessed, of superior importance to the care 
and training of youth. These are extreme cases, however, which we would 
not put. The common one is that of desiring and supposing every thing re- 
spectable in the preceptor, and denying him respect—of procuring an indi- 
vidual to insti! virtue and knowledge in the minds of youth, and shewing them 
at the same time the practical and immediate example of virtue and knowledge 
neglected or ine in his person. How cana (and boys are shrewd 


enough) believe that the acquirements, the importance of which is dinned in 
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his ears, are of any value as a means of pomnmnencng the respect of the world, 
when he witnesses the treatment, the abject social lot, of the “a4 man who, 
as best stored with them, has been chosen his instructor? Will he not natu- 
rally ask, How can these things obtain honour for me, which do not command 
even courtesy for him who is able to communicate them to me? 

We remember in a litttle volume treating on instruction to have seen this 
anecdote :— 

“« A lady wrote to her son, nequenting him to look out for a young lady, 
respectably connected, possessed of various elegant accomplishments and ac- 
quirements ; skilled in the languages, a proficient in music, and above all, of 
an unexceptionable moral character; and to make her an offer of 40/. a-year 
for her services asa governess. ‘The son’s reply was— 

««« My dear Mother,—I have long been looking out for sucha prean as 
you describe ; and when I have the te forrune to meet with her, I propose 
to make her an offer, not 40/. a-year, but of my hand, and to ask her become, 
not your governess, but my wife.’ ” 

Such are the qualities expected and supposed in instructors; and yet what 
is notoriously their treatment ?—Examiner. 


A pocite Pic.—In the new pantomime at Drury-lane, the audience is 
much amused by a very small black pig, who, left on the stage by itself, 
leaps upon a chair, thence to a table, and quietly deposits itself in a tureen, 
On the second night, in attempting the leap from the chair to the table, it 
slipped, and fell to the ground; on which, with a degree of gravity that 
would have done honour to a philosopher, it remounted the chair a second 
time, and a second time missed gaining the table. No way dismayed, the 
persevering squeaker essayed a third time, and that with an evident increase 
of care and deliberation, and succeeded. This was at once the most curious 
and moral part of the performance, being an illustration of the benefits of 
perseverance in an animal not much larger than a guinea-pig, and of a kind 
usually considered of a very unteachable disposition. 


Romance Reapinc.—Perhaps the perusal of romances may without in- 
justice be compared with the use of opiates, baneful when habitually and 
constantly resorted to, but of most blessed power in those moments when the 
whole head is sore and the whole heart sick. If those who rail indiscrimi- 
nately at this species of composition were to consider the quantity of actual 
pleasure which it produces, and the much greater proportion of real sorrow 
and distress which it alleviates, their philanthropy ought to moderate their 
critical pride or religious intolerance.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Smortett.—He commenced his career as a professional man, but was not 
successful as a Se eer » probably because his independent and haughty 
spirit neglected the wea which lead to fame in that profession. One 
account says that he failed to render himself agreeable to his female patients, 
—certainly notfrom wantof address or figure, for both wereremarkabl pleasing, 
but more ‘bacon’ A by a hasty impatience of listening to petty edtaplatats, and 
a want of sympathy with those who laboured under no real indisposition. It 
is remarkable, that although very many, perhaps the greatest number of suc- 
cessful medical men, have assumed a despotic authority over their patients 
after their character was established, few or none have risen to pre-eminence 
in practice who used the same want of ceremony in the commencement of 
their career.— Sir Walter Scott. 


Books are faithful repositories, which may be awhile neglected or forgotten, 
but when they are opened again, will again impart their instruction ; Memory, 
once interrupted, is not to be recalled. Written learning is a fixed luminary, 
which after the cloud that had hidden it has passed away, is again bright fn 
its proper station. ‘Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it once falls, cannot 


be rekindled.—Johnson, 


. 
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Interview oF Kino Cuantes or Spatn anv NaPotron—Tue Arr 
or Ruttne.—On taking his seat, King Charles observed the absence of his 
favourite: “ And Manuel, sire, and Godoi?” The emperor turned towards 
me smiling, and gave me orders to admit Manuel. During dinner some 
discussion took _ on the difference of the etiquette and habit of the two 
courts. King Charles spoke much of his passion for the chase, to which he 
partly attributed his gout and rheumatism. “ Every day,” said he, “ what- 
ever may be the weather, winter and summer, after breakfast and having 
heard mass, I hunt for an hour, and I recommence immediately after dinner 
and pursue it till the close of the day. In the evening Manuel informs me 
whether affairs go well or ill, and I retire to rest to recommence the morrow 
ina similar way, that is, if some important ceremony does not compel me to 
desist.” Since his accession to the throne this good king had reigned in no 
other manner.—Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 


The discontented man is a watch over wound, wrested out of tune, and 
goes false. —Feltham. 


A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue in others; for 
men’s minds will either feed upon their own good or upon other’s evil; and 
who wanteth the one will prey upon the other ; and whoso is not of hope to 
attain another’s virtue will seek to come at even hand, by depressing another’s 


fortune.— Bacon. 


A Nervous Patient.—The pleasantest dotage that I ever read (says 
Laurenties) was a gentleman at Senes in Italy, who was afraid to ——, lest 
all the town should be drowned. His physician caused the bells to be rung 
backward, and told him the town was ou fire—whereupon he made water, 
and was immediately cured. 


EmrLoyMeEnt at Court.—I shorten all the ceremonies of etiquette, they 
are the same in all courts :—great dinners, great parties, grand illuminations ; 
always standing, even during never-ending concerts ; sometimes riding, wait- 
ing in large saloons, always serious, always on the look-out, and ever occupied 
either in performing duties, or settling pretensions and privileges. This is 
pretty nearly the sum of those pleasures so envied and sought after. The 
court of Napoleon and that of the late King of Bavaria, are the only ones in 
which I have beheld natural freedom of intercourse.—Private Anecdotes of 


Foreign Courts. 


Antiquities.—From a letter addressed by Signor Rosellini to the editor 
of Le Globe, we learn that there is now at Leghorn a large and curious col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities. Among these are one hundred and twenty- 
six papyrus manuscripts, one of which is written in hieratic Egyptian 
characters, intermixed with sentences of Greek. It was hoped that the Greek 
might be found to be a translation of the hieroplyphies ; but upon examination 
it proved to be nothing more than a few inscriptions, written at a much later 
epoch than the original, and having no relation to it. Another of these 
manuscripts, in the form of our modern books, and written in the time of 
the Lagide, contains a treatise on metallurgy, and nearly a hundred receipts 
for purifying or combining metals. Besides the papyri, the collection con- 
tains numerous articles in gold silver, and ae stones ; consisting chiefly 
of necklaces, bracelets, ear-rings, rings, little images, amulets, and ornaments 
of various kinds. Of these, the most curious are three elegant golden brace- 
lets, which belonged to king Touthmosis III., fifth monarch of the 18th 
dynasty, and by the Greeks denominated Meeris. In addition to these, there 
are upwards of a thousand scarabeei, one of which, of very large dimensions, 
relates to the marriage of Amenophis II., eighth king of the 18th dynasty, 
wish Taia, his queen. There are also two stelai, or columns of calcareous 
stone, about three feet high, upon which are several sculptures in bas-relief 
most admirably executed. 
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Conventent Movt or Cuttinc Grass—The last number of the 
American Journal of Science, recommends the following simple process for 
dividing a piece of glass tube or rod, at any required point. By resting it 
horizontally on a vertical support, while two persons have coiled a strin 
once round it at the given — the string is to be drawn backward an 

oci 


forward a few times with velocity, by which means that part of the glass will 
become heated ; and on instantly plunging it into cold water, it will crack 
round and divide accurately at the aoe pe int. Glass cylinders, three or 
four inches diameter, it is said, may be readily cut off at-any length by this 
simple process. 

Navat Disctrtine wirnout Fioceinc.—Lorp CoLiincwoop.—As 
his-experience in command and his knowledge of the dispositions of men 
increased, his abhorrence of corporal punishment grew daily stronger ; and, 
in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often agg away without 
his having resorted to it even once. “ I wish I were the captain for your 
sakes,” cried Lieutenant Clavell one day to some men who were doing some 
part of their duty ill: when shortly after, a person touched him on the 
shoulder, and turning round, he saw the admiral, who had overheard him. 
«« And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you had been captain?” 
“<I would have flogged them well, sir.” ‘* No you would not, Clavell ; no 
you would not,” he replied; “1 know you better.” He used to tell the 
ship's company that he was determined that the youngest midshipman should 
be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that he would punish with great 
severity any instance to the contrary. When a midshipman made a com- 
plaint, he would order the man for punishment the next day; and, in the 
interval, calling the boy down to him, would say, “ In all probability the 
fault was yours; but whether it were not, I am sure it would go to your 
heart to see a man old enough to be your father disgraced and punished on 
your account; and it will, therefore, give me a good opinion of your dis- 
position, if, when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon.” en this 
recommendation, acting as it did like an order, was complied with, and the 
lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain Collingwood would make great a 
parent difficulty in yielding ; but at length would say, “ this young gentle- 
man has pleaded so humanely for you, that, in the hope that you will feel 
a due gratitude to him for his benevolence, I will for this time overlook your 
offence.” The punishments which he substituted for the lash were of many 
kinds, such as watering the grog, and other modes now happily general in 

y 





the navy. Among the rest was one which the men particular ed. It 
was ordering any offender to be excluded from his mess, and be em in 
every sort of extra duty ; so that he was every moment liable to upon 


deck for the meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers of the men and 
boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they have often declared 
that they would much prefer having three dozen lashes: and, to avoid the 
recurrence of this punishment, the worst characters never failed to become 
attentive and orderly. How he sought to amuse and occupy the attention of 
the men appears in some of these letters. When they were sick, even while 
he was an admiral, he visited them daily, and supplied them from his own 


table ; and when they were convalescent, they were put into the of 
the lieutenant of the morning watch, and daily t up to the for 


examination by him. The result of this conduct was, the sailors con- 
sidered him and called him their father ; and frequently, when he 

his ship, many of the men were seen in tears for his departure. But with all 
this there was no man who less courted, or to speak more truly, who held in 
more entire contempt, what is ordinarily styled popularity. He was never 
known to unbend with the men; while, at mi sept 

aaa re mot anys menage Se Shape nae, peeties we othe, 
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AmericANn STEAM-Boat Anp Sarety-Barce.—In the United States 
a new species of river conveyance is coming into use, which unites the 
advantages of a floating-house and a steam-boat. This is accomplished 
by having one vessel for the machinery, which draws another exclusively 
devoted to the accommodation of the passengers, the two being con- 
nected by a narrow bridge. The following description of a splendid 
concern of this kind, is taken from a book lately published at Balti- 
more under the title of a “ T'owr to the Lakes,” &c. 

“ This barge, in all respects, except breadth of beam and the ma- 
chinery, resembles the finest you ever did see. It certainly exceeds 
every thing I have ever yet seen in all that enters into the composition 
of safety and comfort. Indeed, there is a splendour too in the orna- 
mented parts which is very striking; and as if the inventive genius of 
the owners were apprehensive that the ear might grow jealous of the 
eye, that organ has been provided for also, in a fine band of music. 
This beautiful barge is towed by the Commerce, an unusually fine 
steam-boat, and of great power. The connection is by meaus of two 
pieces of timber some six feet long. ‘These are fastened to either side 
of the bow of the barge, and uniting in the form of a pair of compasses, 
the upper or joint part receives a bolt of iron which rises out of the 
stern of the Commerce. The connecting parts work on swivels, hence 
none of the motion of the steam-boat is communicated to the barge. 
Communication is had between the two, by means of a moveable plat- 
form some two and a half feet wide, with hand-rails on either side. 
Openings are made in the stern of the Commerce, and in the bow of 
the barge, in which this platform rests. Some of the advantages which 
the barge possesses over the steam-boat are, in the security from the 
effects of a bursted boiler—freedom from the heat and the steam, and 
from the smell of grease and the kitchen, and from the jar occasioned 
by the machinery, and in the enlarged accommodations—the whole 
barge being set apart for eating, and sleeping, and walking. The 
cabin in which we dine, is below, and is the same in which the gentle- 
men sleep; and one hundred and eighty persons can sit down at once, 
and each one have elbow-room sufficient for all the purposes of figuring 
with the knife and fork in all the graces of which these two instruments 
are susceptible. At the termination of this immense dining apartment, 
and towards the bow, is a bar most sumptuously supplied with all that 
can be desired by the most fastidious or thirsty. The births occupy the 
entire sides of this vast room ; these are curtained, and in such way as 
to afford retirement in dressing and undressing—there being brass rods 
on which the curtains are projected, and these are thrown out at night. 
In the day, the curtains hang close to the births, as is usual. Next 
above this, are the ladies’ cabin and apartments—state rooms rather, 
furnished in the most splendid style, and in which a lady has all the 
retirement and comfort which the delicacy and tenderness of her sex 
requires. Over the bar, and upon this middle apartment or tier, is an 
apartment where the gentlemen dress, and shave, and read. All 
around this second story, it being, I should judge, not over two-thirds 
the width of the boat, and resting on the middle of the deck, is a fine 
walk, with settees, seg can sit when you please or lounge. 
Then comes, and over all, the grand promenade, with an awning, when 


the sun or rain requires it, over the whole,” 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, &C. 























Amt.| Per Amt./ Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. | paid. } share. 
Ashton eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeevee 100 135 Albion *eeeee eeeeererbeeweete 500 50 59 
Birmingham eeeeeeeeeneeee eeeee 17 10 303 Alene. cccoecessovececess 100 10 9 5 
Coventry eee eee eee eee eeeesesese 100 1230 Ditto Marine seeeeeernerere 100 5 4 10 
Ellesmere and Chester.....+-«+- 133 112 10)) Aflas.....ccccccccves pons ta we 9 5 
Grand Junction .....+ce.seeeees 100 311 || British Commerens pnccnnce)) L = 476 
Haddersfield ....c.cceccceceeees 57 17 Globe . ccccebesesives 100 148 
K ennet and AVOD ccccccee eceeeee 40 28 15 Guardian.. PTrrrereeeee eee 100 10 21 
RABOOOEE . .ccccccccecccesceces 47 32 Hope .i.ccccccccccnes see 50} 5 5 
Leeds and Liverpool. .......+++- 100 395 Imperial .....sseceeceseess 500; 50 96 
Guten nccactaceedeantesenesenn 100 720 Ditto Life ...2 o0scecess ~~~ 100) 10 4 
Regent's .c0 cccccccccccesceces 40 25 Law Life.........++ oeavee . 100; 10 10 
Reechdale .. cccccccesccccecceces 85 99 ROG «cc ce tecseean may yo 25; 12 10) 20 10 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 800 Protector ......eseccsseses 20; 2 1 2 
Trent and Mersey ........+e00+ 100 850 TROGR . 5.0000 cesvcmemace coe 3 5 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100} 290 Royal Exchange .. osesecece 100 | 260 
Worcester ditto ........ 0.007 53 
DOCKS. 4 MINES. 
Commercial eeeeeeeceee * e8eeter 100 82 Ange Temeeecxsssssteeeee 100 90 32 10 
Bass ERG ccaccccccsece. ceaede 100 88 GERMIBG. « ons 0000 4G 0aneee 400) 225 135 
CaGRABcceesicbece ode ceeckdes 100 91 10)| Brazilian .......cccccccseceee 100) 20 / 97 
St. Catherine’s..........+- 100) 70 68 Colombian ...... ...«+-++++ 100} 22 10} 20 
Wels GHEE cocccccecosavcaccods 100 211 BUGMNORR 6 anacccccccetuuel 100; 23 8 
Real Del Monte .......+«+- 400 440 470 
WATER WORKS United Mexican........++- . 40) 35 16 
Bast Ramdas icccadddecticaceces 100 125 
Grand Junction .......sceceees. 50 65 MISGELLANEOUS. 
Meat .dcccccdeseesecccdvetovees | 100 3 5 
South Londow .....cecececeeess luo 90 || Australian Agricultural Comets 14 19 
West Middlesex ........-cceeees 60 71 British Iron Ditto....... 40 8 
Canada Agricultural Ditto . 100 10 7 
Colombian ditto eeeect eee. 
GAS COMPANIES. General Steam Navi tion pe ’ 100} 13 4 
Irish Provincial Ban - 100) 25 25 10 
City of London .......-.00- 109) 99 167 10|| Rio De la Plata Company .. 
Ditto, NOW ...cceccceceeees 100| 50 92 10) Van Dieman’s Land 3 5 3 
Phowmls .ccccccccssesece 50) 31 33 10) Reversionary Interest Society j00 70 68 
CO aa sete 50 46 10'| Thames Tunnel > 2a Me 50} 46 5 
United General .........6.- 50| 40 22 || Waterloo Bridge. .......... 100 5 
Westminster ......cccceccee 50 55 0) Vauxhall Bridge........ ence 











Rosgrt W. Moors, Broker, 
5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Cradock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Me- 
moirs will shortly be published, consisting of a Life of the Author, two ts, 
Anecdotes of his Con raries, and reprints of Mr. Cradock’s former wot en og 
Edited by J. B. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. F.L.S. 

A second edition of the * Revolt of the Bees,” with a new Preface, and a Dedi- 
cation to the Emigration Committee. 

A new edition of the Tragedies of Eschylus is printing at the es tec: Univer- 
sity Press, edited b Sechans Schalefield. 

The Reverend Edward Patteson has nearly ready for an Exposition 
Boglnds Evening, and Communion Services in the — of the Church of 

g for publication, B cal Notices of the > 
we en lek ite hes eae 


the Minor Festivals of the 
Lord Bishop of Down and Counor. 





"lathe pres, a second edition of the Reverend 
ofthe Remains at ta tthe: mat eee 


The Reverend E. Bevens has for 
lection fro the papers of Addioon, ta Was Shootade wry Ce pbs 
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The Reverend R. Denn Hampden is preparing for publication, a volume of Paro- 
chial Sermons. 

The fourth and comers thee er of the Reverend H. Soame’s History of the Re- 
formation of the Church of England, is in the press. 

A new and improved edition of Debrett’s Peerage will shortly appear, and will 
contain a new set of plates, 

Mr. M. Brydges is preparing for publication, in one volume 8vo. a History of the 
Roman Empire, under Constantine the Great. 

A new edition of the Christian Year, in one volume, will shortly appear. 

The editor of The Mirror has in the press a closely printed volume, entitled Arcana 
of Science and Art for 1828; being the Popular Discoveries and Improvements of the 
past year; abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies and other Scientific 
Journals, British and Foreign. 

In the press, Longinus, a Tragedy, in Five Acts; the Funeral of the Right Hon. 
George Canning; Lines to the Memory of Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart, and other 
Poems, by Jacob Jones, Esq. 

Early in January will be published, No, I. of Designs for Villas, on a moderate 
scale of éxpence, adapted to the vicinity of the metropolis, or large towns ; with 
Ground Flans, Elevations, &c. By J. G. Jackson. 

The Rév. Edward Mangin is translating from the French the Life of Jean Bart, 
naval chieftain in the time of Louis XIV. 

The Rev. G. Retford, M.A. is preparing for publication the Memoirs and Remains 
of the Rev. John Cooke, late pastor of the Independent congregation at Maidenhead. 

In the course of the present season will appear, a new edition of an Arrangement 
of British Plants, by W. Withering, Esq., L.L.D. F.L.S. &c. 

In the press, Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 1 vol. 8vo. By G. Payne, A.M. 

Mr. Blaquiere is about to publish a third volume on the affairs of Greece. 

Mr. T. Hopkins, of Manchester, has in the press an Essay on Rent of Land, and 
its Influence on Subsistence and Population ; with Observations on the operating 
Causes of the present Condition of the labouring Classes in various Countries, 

In the press, Penelope, or Love’s Labour Lost. A novel, by the author of “ Truckle- 
borough Hall.” 

In the course of this month the first two, of four vols. of the Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, by William Hazzlitt, price 30s. 

The second volume of Allen’s History of London, Westminster, Borough of South- 
wark, and parts adjacent; with engravings, 9s. 6d. The third volume is in the press, 
and will shortly appear. 

Mr. Britton 
in February, 1828, 


————— 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Robson’s Views of English Cities, 24 engravings; large , 2l. small r, 11, 

A he a5 in Europe and North America ; leading to the discovery of the 8 
of Bloody River and the Mississippi. By J.C. Beltrami, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
portrait, and numerous plates, plans, map, &c. price il. 11s. 6d. boards, 

_ The Oriental Missionary; being some account of a mission, undertaken with a 
view to the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in Arabia, and on the Banks of the 
Euphrates, during the years 1824-5. By the Rev. C. Judkin. In 4 vol. small 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards, 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, exemplified in 23 engravings 
and six wood-cuts, with descriptive accounts of the House of John Soane. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 4to, 2/. 2s. ; imp. 4to. Sl. 3s. 

he te mag Sketches of ‘North Wiltshire. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.; large paper, with 
proofs, . 


Architectural of the Public Buildings of London ; cre Re 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice. By J. Britton, F.S. rot 
8s. ; 4to, with proofs on India 
Paper, 141, 14s, , , 


s History and Illustrations of Peterborough Cathedral will be completed — 
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Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain ; containing 278 engravings of Castles, 
Churches, old Mansions, Crosses, &c. with Historical Accounts. 5 vols. 4to, 261, 12s, ; 
large paper, 43/. y ; , 

Richard Bayne’s Catalogue of an extensive collection of Sermons, Discourses, and 
Lectures, by the most eminent divines of the Church of England, Puritans and Dis- 
senters, 1s. 6d. 


Part ILI. of Richard Baynes’s Catalogue for 1827-8 of Theology and General 


Literature, 1s. 6d. 
A New Year's Gift-—The Childrens’ Fire-side ; being a series of Tales for Young 


Persons, consisting of ‘The Smugglers; The Shipwreck; Town and Country; The 
Witch ; and Disohedience, or the Spanish Soldier. The latter Tale contains the 
Notes of an original Spanish melody. By Isabella Jane Towers. In 1 vol 12mo. price 
7s. boards. 

Vol II. of Illustrations of the Passion of Love, price 7s. boards. 

Hamiltonian System.—The Anabasis of Xenophon. The-first two books with a 
Double Translation, and Greek text and translations repeated, for the pur.:ose of ex- 
ereising learners, price 12s. A Selection of various Italian Authors, upon the same 
principle, price 10s. A Selection of German Authors, price 10s. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From Nov. 24 to Dec. 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 
Bank Stock, 8 per Centecoseceeves 208} eeesee 202} eeseee 206 
3 per Cent. Consols. ...s+eseeees Shut sseee- Shut .sese0 shut 
3 per Cent. Reduced ..secereeeee B5§ ccceee BF eeveee 83} 
34 per Cent. Reduced.....seseeee G2h eeeeee BBR wreeee DOF 
New 4 per Cents......seeeeeeeeee SHUt .eeeee Shut .seee0 shut 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 19f sseeee 18h wscoee 18f 
India Stock, 10} per Cent.......++ shut ..ssee Shut ...e+- shut 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. eeeeeces 90S. PM. oe oe 60s. PM.++ oe 85s. pm. 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. perday ....++ 57s. pm..+++ 395. pMseeee 55s. pm. 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. +ooses Of sseeee 87h ceveee DOR 
Brazil ditto, ditto ....cscccsccee GIP ceceee 5D eecece GA 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 51§ weccce 46h ceeeee 50 
Chilian ditto, ditto...cccssescess 96h ccccce 29R vecces 96 
Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 26} sssses 23 sescee 23 
Ditto ditto 1824, GittO weeesedecs 30} coccce BY esitccw SF 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent. seeeeeee 614 eeeeee 574 eesese 60 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent. eccoss 108 ceccee 100 eeeeee 101} 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. serseceeee Tid coccee 67% cceeee 68h 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. eeeeeees 19} eeeeee 17% eccece. 18 
Mexican ditto, 5 per Cent. eiecee 41} eeneee 35 eeecee 36 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent. .cccsseces Sif ccceee 45 voces 464 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ....0. Soh cece 24h ceeeee 245 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent.....0+ 73h secvee TOk cesses Tis 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ccesccce 100 eeeeee 98} eeeere 99§ 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ......see0 101$ seccee 99h coceee 108 
Russian ditto, ditto. ee eereeeseee 93} eeeeece 87} eeveee 90% 
Spanish ditto, ditto. eeeeeeeeeeee 12} eeesee 10} eeeeee 11 
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